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'  You  have  n’t  ;ot  never  a  copper  for  Poor  Jack,  your  honor  ?  ’ 

CHAPTER  I. 

1b  which,  like  moat  people  who  tell  their  own  stories,  1  bef in  with  the 
histories  of  other  people. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  wa*  bom  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1786,  for  more  than  once  I  put  the  question  to 
my  father,  and  he  invariably  made  the  same  reply:  ”  Why, 
Jack,  you  were  launched  a  few  months  before  the  Druids  were 
turned  over  to  the  Melpomene.”  I  have  since  ascertained 
that  this  remarkable  event  occurred  in  January  1787.  But 
my  father  always  reckoned  in  this  way;  if  you  asked  him  when 
such  an  event  took  place,  he  would  reply,  so  many  years  or 
months  after  such  a  naval  engagement  or  remarkable  occur¬ 
rence  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  I  one  day  inquired  how  many 
years  he  had  served  the  king,  he  responded,  ‘  I  came  into  the 
service  a  little  befolt  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  in  which  we 
licked  the  Americans  clean  out  of  Boston.”  *  As  for  Anno 
Domini,  he  had  no  notion  of  it  whatever. 

Who  my  grandfather  was,  I  cannot  inform  the  reader,  nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  of  much  consequence.  My  father  was  a  man 
who  invariably  looked  forward,  and  hated  any  thing  like 
retrospection :  he  never  mentioned  either  his  father  or  his 
mother;  perhaps  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  them. 
All  I  could  collect  from  him  at  intervals  was,  that  he  served 
in  a  collier  from  South  Shields,  and  that  a  few  mnnths  after 
his  apprenticeship  was  out,  he  found  himself  one  fine  morning 
on  board  of  a  man-ol-war,  having  been  picked  up  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  and  hoisted  up  the  side  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  or  consent.  Some  people  may  infer  from  this,  that  he 
was  at  the  time  tipsy;  he  never  told  me  so;  all  he  said  was, 

‘  Why,  Jack,  the  fact  is  when  they  picked  me  up,  I  was  quite 
altogether  non  pompus.'*  I  also  collected  at  vaiious  times 
the  following  facts — that  he  was  put  into  the  mizen-top,  and 
served  three  years  in  the  West  Indies ;  that  he  was  transferred 
to  the  main-top,  and  served  five  years  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
that  he  was  made  captain  of  the  foretop,  and  sailed  six  years 
in  the  East  Indies;  and,  at  last,  was  rated  captain’s  coxswain 
in  the  Druid  frigate,  attached  to  the  Channel  fleet  cruising 
during  the  peace.  Having  thus  condensed  the  genealogical  1 
and  chronological  part  of  this  history,  I  now  come  to  a  por-  I 
lion  of  it  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  enter  more  I 
into  detail. 

The  frigate  in  which  my  father  eventually  served  as  cap¬ 
tain’s  coxswain  was  commanded  by  a  Sir  Hercules  Hawking- 
trefylyan.  Baronet.  He  was  very  p»x)r  and  very  proud,  for 
baronets  were  not  so  common  in  those  days.  He  was  a  very 
arge  man,  standing  six  feet  high,  and  with  what  is  termed  a 
considerable  botc-toindow  in  front ;  but  at  the  same  time  portly 
in  his  carriage.  He  wore  his  hair  well  powdered,  rttacted  the 
utmost  degree  of  ceremony  and  respect,  and  considered  that 
even  speaking  to  one  of  his  officers  was  paying  them  a  very 
high  compliment;  as  for  being  asked  to  his  table,  there  were 
but  few  who  could  boast  of  having  had  that  honor,  and  even 
those  few  perhaps  not  more  than  once  in  the  year.  But  he 
was,  as  I  have  said,  veiy  poor;  and  moreover  he  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  which  reminds  me  that  I  must  introduce  his  lady, 
who,  as  die  ship  was  on  Channel  service,  had  lodgings  at  the  , 
port  near  to  which  the  frigate  was  stationed,  and  occasionally  j 
came  on  board  to  take  a  passage  when  the  frigate  changed 
her  station  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.  Lady  Her-  | 
cules,  as  we  were  directed  to  call  her  by  Sir  Hercules,,  was  i 

*  I  have  since  heard  a  different  version  of  the  result  of  this  battie.  i 
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as  large  in  dimensions,  and  ten  times  more  proud  than  her 
husband.  She  was  an  excessive  fine  lady  in  every  respect ; 
and  whenever  she  made  her  appearance  on  board,  the  ehip’a 
company  looked  upon  her  with  the  greatest  awe.  She  had  a 
great  dislike  to  ships  and  sailors ;  officers  she  seldom  conde¬ 
scended  to  notice ;  and  pitch  and  tar  were  her  abomination. 
Sir  Hercules  himself  submitted  to  her  dictation  ;  and,  had  she 
lived  on  board,  she  would  have  commanded  the  ship  :  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  service,  she  was  always  very  sea-sick  when  she 
was  taking  a  passage,  and  therefore  did  no  mischief.  “  I  re¬ 
collect,”  said  my  father  to  me,  “  once  when  we  were  running 
down  to  Ports'moulh,  where  we  had  been  ordered  for  provis¬ 
ions,  that  my  Lady  Hercules,  who  was  no  fool  of  a  weight, 
being  one  night  sea-sick  in  her  cot,  the  laynyard  of  the  cot 
gave  way,  aud  she  came  down  with  a  run  by  the  head.  The 
steward  was  called  by  the  sentry,  and  there  was  a  terrible 
shindy.  I,  of  course,  was  sent  for,  as  I  had  the  hanging  up 
of  the  cot.  There  was  Sir  Hercules  with  his  shirt  flapping  in 
the  wind,  and  a  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  strutting  about  in 
a  towering  passion ;  there  was  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  mistake,  and  who  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  cabin  immediately ;  and  there  was  1,  expecting  to  be  put 
in  irons,  and  have  seven  dozen  for  my  breidifast.  As  for  Sir 
Hercules,  he  did  n’t  know  what  to  do ;  he  did  nothing  but 
storm  at  every  body,  for  my  lady,  with  her  head  under  the 
clothes,  was  serving  him  out  at  no  snmil  rate.  She  would  n’t, 
she  declared,  allow  any  man  to  come  into  the  cabin  to  hoist 
her  up  again.  So  indecent,  so  indelicate,  so  shocking— she 
was  ashamed  of  Sir  Hercules— to  send  for  the  men ;  if  they 
did  n’t  leave  the  cabin  immediately,  she ’d  scream  and  she 'd 
faint — that  she  would — there  waa  no  saying  what  she  wouldn’t 
do !  Well,  there  we  waited  just  outside  until  at  last  Sir  Her¬ 
cules  and  my  lady  came  to  a  parley.  She  was  too  sick  to  get 
out  of  bed,  and  he  was  not  able  to  hoist  her  up  without  assist¬ 
ance  ;  so  being  as  I  suppose,  pretty  well  tir^  of  lying  with 
her  head  three  feet  lower  than  her  heels;  she  consented,  pro¬ 
vided  that  she  was  properly  kivered  up,  to  allow  us  to  come 
in  and  put  all  to  rights.  Well,  first  she  made  Sir  Herculea 
throw  over  her  his  two  boat  cloaks,  but  that  would  n’t  do ;  so 
he  threw  the  green  cloth  from  off  the  table,  but  that  wam’t 
enough  for  her  delicate  sensibility,  and  she  hollowed  from 
under  the  clothes  for  more  kivering ;  so  Sir  Hercules  sent  for 
two  of  the  ship’s  ensigns,  and  coil^  away  the  bunting  on  her 
till  it  was  as  high  as  a  haycock,  and  then  we  were  permitted 
to  come  in  and  hoist  her  ladyship  up  again  to  the  ^ttens.— 
Fortunately  it  was  not  a  slippery  hitch  that  had  let  her  down 
by  the  run,  but  the  laynyard  had  given  way  from  my  lady’s 
own  weight,  so  my  back  was  not  scratched  after  all.  Women 
ain’t  no  good  on  board.  Jack,  that ’s  sartain.” 

But  I  must  now  introduce  a  more  important  personage  than 
even  Lady  Hercules,  which  is  my  mother.  They  say  ‘  like 
master,  like  man,’  and  I  may  add,  Mike  lady,  like  maid.’ — 
Lady  Hercules  was  fine,  but  her  maid  was  stUl  finer.  Most 
people  when  they  write  their  biography,  if  their  parents  werw 
poor,  inform  you  that  they  left  them  a  good  same  and  nothing 
else.  -Some  {larents  cannot  even  do  that ;  but  all  parents  can 
at  all  events  leave  tlieir  children  a  pretty  name,  ^  taking  a 
little  trouble  at  their  baptism.  My  mother’s  name  was  Ara- 
minta,  which,  as  my  father  truly  observed,  was  *  a  touch  above 
the  common.’  She  had  originally  gone  into  service  as  a  nur¬ 
sery  maid,  living  in  her  first  situation  one  year  and  nine  months ; 
in  her  second,  she  remained  two  years  and  four  months;  then 
she  left  to  better  herself,  and  obtuned  the  situation  of  nurse 
in  a  family  where  she  remained  two  years  and  one  month; 
after  which  Lady  Hercules  then  having  a  child  of  a  year  old, 
she  was  received,  into  her  service.  At  three  years  old  the 
child  died,  and  my  mother  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of 
ladies’  m^.  This  advancement  quite  spoiled  her;  she  was 
prouder  than  her  mistress,  and  gave  herself  ten  times  more 
aii%,  and  when,  at  first,  my  lather  (who  as  coxswain  was  con¬ 
stantly  up  at  the  house,)  offered  to  speak  to  her,  she  turned 
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away  from  him  in  most  ineffable  disdain.  Now  my  father 
was  at  that  time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  thought  no 
•mall  beer  of  himself,  as  the  saying  goes.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  indeed  so  good  looking  that  they  used  to  call 
him  ‘  handsome  Jack  ’  on  board  of  the  Druid,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  a  pigtml  of  most  extraordinary  size  and  length,  of 


which  he  was  nut  a  little  proud,  as  it  hung  down  far  below  the 
waistband  of  his  trousers.  His  hair  was  black  and  glossy, 
and  his  lovelocks,  as  the  sailors  term  the  curls  which  they  I 
wear  on  their  temples,  were  of  the  most  insinuating  descrip 
tien.  Now,  as  my  father  told  me,  when  he  first  saw  my  mo¬ 
ther  with  her  sky  scraping  cap  at  the  back  of  her  head,  so 
different  from  the  craft  in  general,  he  was  very  much  inclined 
to  board  her ;  but  when  she  boomed  him  off  in  that  style,  my 
&ther,  who  was  quite  the  rage  and  fancy  man  among  the 
ladies  of  Sally  Port  and  Castle  Rag,  hauled  liis  wind  in  no 
time,  hitching  up  his  white  trousers,  and  turning  short  round 
on  his  heel,  so  as  to  present  his  back  to  her  whenever  they 
happened  to  meet.  Fur  a  long  time  he  gave  her  a  wide  berth. 
Now  this  fact  of  my  father  returning  her  disdain  had  the  usual 
effect.  At  first  she  was  very  savage,  and  when  she  spoke  of 
him  to  Lady  Hercules,  she  designated  him  as  “  that  proud 
coxswain,  who  seemed  to  think  himself  a  greater  man  than 
Sir  Hercules  himself — with  his  filthy  pig-tail  indeed !”  My 
lather  also,  when  he  spoke  of  her  to  the  boat's  crew,  termed 

her  “  that  proud - of  a  lady’s  maid,”  the  word  not  men- 

tionable,  being  both  canine  and  feminine.  Thus  matters 
went  on  fer  some  time,  until  my  mother,  by  a  constant  survey 
of  my  father's  handsome  proportions,  every  day  thought  him 
to  be  a  more  proper  man,  and  a  few  advances  oo  her  part  at 
last  brought  them  to  a  mutual  understanding. 


father  in  a  state  of  no  pleasant  suspense,  for  he  was  calcula¬ 
ting  how  far  Sir  Hercules  could  bring  in  “  kissing  a  lady’s 
ladies  maid”  under  the  article  of  war  as  ”  contempt  of  supe¬ 
riors,”  and,  if  so,  how  many  dozen  kisses  his  back  might  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  cal  in  return.  While  he  was  absorbed  in  this 
pleasing  speculation.  Lady  Hercules  was  pouring  out  anathe¬ 
mas  against  my  mother’s  want  of  delicacy  and  decency,  in 
forming  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  submit  the  de¬ 
coration  of  her  person  to  one  who  has  so  contaminated  herself 
with  a  tobacco-chewing  seaman — who  was  all  pigtail  within 
and  without;  for,  as  the  Scripture  says,  “Who  can  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled  ?” 

Although  my  mother  had  made  up  her  mind,  that  if  it  was 
to  be  a  question  between  a  place  and  a  husband,  she  should 
dtHride  upon  retaining  the  latter,  still  she  thought  it  advisable, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  conciliate  my  lady.  She  therefore 
pulled  out  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  while  her  ladyship 
scolded,  she  covered  up  her  face  and  wept.  Lady  Hercules 
continued  to  scold  until  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  thereby 
compelled  to  stop.  My  mother  then  replied  with  deep 
humility  and  many  tears,  “  that  indeed  she  had  been  so  per¬ 
suaded  (sob^  that  she  at  last  promised  to  (sob)  mary;  but 
only  on  one  condition — yes,  indeed — (sob)  that  her  ladyship 
gave  her  consent— positively  on  no  other  (sob) — no,  indeed, 
upon  her  honor!  Mr.  Saunders  was — (sob) — excel  lent  young 
man — (sob)— so  attached  to  Sir  Hercules  (sob^,  and  had 
such  a  great  respt-ct  for  her  ladyship,  that — (sob — sob — sob — ) 
he  had  won  her  heart.” 

By  this  time  her  ladyship  had  regained  her  breath,  and  she 
interrupted  my  mother  by  pointing  out  to  her,  that  allowing 
all  she  said  to  be  correct,  yet  still  that  was  no  reason  why  she 

shotibi  aIUmw  atwtk  owiecep*  lUtMriUM*  &»r  H>‘rc 


undentBlur  that* ihe  ronsider^’l!  Hiat  she  was  low'eflhg  ^^seTf 
by  surrendering  up  her  charms  to  a  captain’s  coxswain.  She 
informed  him  that  her  father  might  lie  said  to  have  been 
royally  connected,  being  a  king’s  messenger  (and  so,  indeed, 
he  might  be  considen*d,  having  been  a  two-penny  postman) ; 
and  that  her  mother  had  long  scores  against  the  first  nobles  in 
the  land  (she  was  a  milk-woman),' and  that  she  had  dry- 
nursed  a  young  baronet,  and  was  now,  not  merely  a  ladies’ 
maid,  but  a  lady' $  ladies’  maid.  All  this  important  and  novel 
communication  sunk  deep  in  my  father’s  mind,  and  when  he 
heard  it  he  could  haidly  believe  his  good  fortune  in  having 
achieved  such  a  conquest :  but,  as  the  sequel  will  pnive,  his 
marriage  did  not  tuin  out  very  happily.  He  used  to  say  to 
me,  “Jack,  take  my  advice,  and  never  marry  above  your  con¬ 
dition,  as  I  did ;  nothing  would  please  me,  but  a  lady'»  ladies' 
maid ;  I  had  no  right  to  look  up  to  even  a  ladies'  maid,  and 
had  your  mother  only  been  a  simple  maid,  ail  might  have  been 
right.”  But  these  were  after-reflections  when  it  was  too  late. 


I  do  net  wonder  at  my  poor  father’s  senses  being  dazzled, 
for,  as  he  said  to  me,  “  You  see.  Jack,  after  being  used  to  see 


nothing  but  Point  women,  all  so  slack  in  stays  and  their  rig¬ 
ging  out  of  order,  to  fall  aboard  of  a  craft  like  your  mother,  so 
trim  and  neat,  ropes  all  taut,  stays  well  set  up,  white  ham¬ 
mock-cloths  spread  every  day  in  the  week,  and  when  under 
weigh,  with  a  shawl  streaming  out  like  a  silk  ensign,  and  such 
a  n^ish  gaff  topsail  bonnet,  with  pink  pennants  ;  why,  it  was 
for  all  the  world  as  if  1  was  keeping  company  with  a  tight 
little  frigate  after  rolling  down  channel  with  a  fleet  of  colliers: 
but  howsomever,  fine  feathers  don’t  make  fine  birds,  and  hand¬ 
some  is,  as  handsome  does.’  ” 

My  father’s  marriage  was*,  however,  precipitated  by  cir^ 
cumstances.  One  afternoon,  after  he  had  been  accept^,  he 
had  taken  his  quid  out  of  bis  cheek,  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  chaste  salute,  when  Lady  Hercules  happened  to 
come  down  into  the  kitchen — a  most  rare  occurrence,  and 
wholly  unexpected  from  a  lady  of  her  refined  and  delicate 
ideas.  She  caught  my  father  and  mother  in  the  very  fact; 
and,  (as  m^  father  expressed  it,)  with  an  exclamadoti  of  hor¬ 
ror,  “  She  bout  ship,  and  sculled  up  stairs  like  winkin,”  A 
loud  peal  of  the  summoned  up  my  mother,  leaving  my 


s uch— a— liberty  (sob — sob — sob) — which  he  had  never- — done 

before  (sob) — No  ! — never — upon  her  honor — never  ! - ” 

And  heiy  my  mother’s  sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

This  explanation  somewhat  pacified,  and  a  little  subsequent 
humility  and  flattery  gained  the  mistress,  who  consented  to 
settle  the  matter  with  Sir  Hercules,  alleging,  as  one  principal 
reason  fur  so  doing,  that  after  the  familiarity  which  had  taken 
place  between  them,  the  sooner  they  were  married  the  better. 
The  wishes  of  her  ladyship  were  tantamount  to  commands. 
Sir  Hercules  pronounced  my  father  to  be  a  £bol,  and  they  were 
married. 

My  mother  was  a  good-looking  person,  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  older  than  my  father;  she  was  of  very  bad  temper, 
very  vindictive  and  revengeful,  and  in  every  way  she  had  a 
pleasure  in  annoying  other  people,  and  when  she  succeeded 
invariably  concluded  her  remarks  with  “  There — now  you’re 
vexed!”  Whenever  out  of  humor  harself  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  others,  she  attempted  to  conceal  her  vexation  by 
singing ;  and  having  been  so  many  years  of  her  life  in  the 
nursery,  her  songs  were  usually  those  little  ditties  used  to  pa¬ 
cify  or  amuse  children  in  arms.  “  Saunders,”  she  would  cry 
out,  “  if  you  arn’t  the  biggest  fool  that  ever  walk’d  on  two 
legs — to  look  at  that  long  of  yours  you’re  so  proud  ef,  one 
would  think  I’d  married  a  monkey,  a  kourang-kowtang,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  man.  There — now  you’re  vexed !  One  can’t  open 
one’s  mouth.”  My  mother  knew  where  to  strike;  and  this 
attack  upon  his  pig-tail  wascert,ain  to  provoke  my  father,  who 
would  retort  in  no  measured  language,  till  she,  in  her  turn 
lost  her  temper,  and  then  out  she  would  sing,  in  a  sort  of 


*  Hey  diddle,  diddle,  the  cst  and  the  fiddle. 
The  cow  jum|>ed  over  the  moon,’  Ac. 


And  thus  she  continued  to  sing  (or  squeel)  until  her  wrath 
cooled  down. 

The  consequences  of  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
captain’s  coxswain  soon  became  visible.  Six  months  after 
they  had  been  married.  Lady  Hercules  pronounced  my  moth¬ 
er’s  appearance  to  be  quite  indecent,  and  declared  her  no 
longer  fit  for  the  office  of  lady’s  maid  to  a  lady  of  her  exqui¬ 
site  delicacy ;  and  my  mother,,  who  became  less  active  every 
day,  received  notice  to  quit,  which  she  did  when  her  month 
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wa«  op,  in  great  wrath,  packing  up  her  boxes,  and  slamming 
the  door  as  she  left  the  house,  singing  at  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  her  voice, 

“  Dickery,  dickery,  dock ;  the  nouse  ran  up  the  clock,”  Ac. 

My  father  wished  her  to  come  and  live  with  him  on  hoard 
the  frigate ;  but  to  that  my  mother  would  not  consent,  saying, 
that  she  had,  it  was  true,  degraded  herself  and  her  family  by 
marrying  a  coxswain,  hut  she  was  not  going  to  further  con¬ 
taminate  herself  by  mixing  with  the  vulgar  creatures  on  board. 
In  this  ivsolve  I  think  my  mother  was  right ;  but  her  dismissal 
and  disgrace  was  follow^  up  by  my  father  being  disrated  and 
turned  into  the  main-top,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world 
than  such  being  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Lady  Hercules. 

Her  ladyship  considered  that  she  had  lost  a  good  servant 
through  my  father’s  interv’ention ;  and  having  therefore  taken 
a  dislike  to  him,  did  not  choose  that  he  should,  as  coxswain, 
come  up  to  the  house  as  usual;  and,  as  he  no  lunger  did  the 
duty  of  coxswain,  she  asserted  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
the  rating.  Thus,  seven  months  had  hardly  passed  away  be¬ 
fore  my  father’s  marriage  became  a  source  of  vexation  and 
annoyance;  his  pay  was  decreased,  and  he  was  no  longer  a 
petty  officer.  My  mother’s  pride  was  hurt ;  and  if  she  was 
resolute  in  not  going  on  board  to  remain  with  him  whei,  he 
was  captain’s  coxswain,  she  was  still  more  so,  now  that  he 
was  reduced  to  a  common  seaman.  As  for  my  father,  he  was 
the  picture  of  misery — he  had  no  consolation  except  turning 
his  quid  and  tying  his  pig-tail. 

But  every  thing  changi's  in  this  world,  and  among  other 
changes  was  that  of  the  station  frigate,  which  was  ordered 
foreign.  Sir  Hercules  took  leave  of  his  lady,  who  retired  to 
Tombridge  Wells.  My  father  took  leave  of  my  mother,  who 


tents  of  the  letter ;  she  therefore  returned  a  kind  answer,  in 
forming  my  father  what  a  promising  child  he  was  blessi*d 
with,  and  giving  him  a  direction  to  m«*et  her  at  Greenwich, 
as  she  had  resolved  upon  not  receiving  him  at  Woolwich, 
where  her  false  assertions  wmild  have  been  exposed.  Going 
round  to  all  her  acquaintances,  she  bade  them  farewell,  teb 
ling  them  that  her  husband  had  returned  well,  and  well  to  do^ 
and  had  ordere«i  her  to  meet  him  at  Greenwich.  Having 
thus  satisfactorily,  as  she  imagined,  got  out  of  this  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  she  packed  u[>  and  hastened  to  Greenwich,  where  she 
sunk  her  assumed  rarik  and  waited  very  impatiently  for  her 
husband.  He  came  at  length,  seatinl  with  many  others  on  the 
outside  of  a  stage-coach — his  hat  beilecked  with  ribands,  a 
pipe  in  one  hand  and  Hourishing  a  pewter  {Mil  in  the  other.  It 
hardly  need  be  addeil  that  he  was  mon*  than  half  tifisy.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  even  in  this  state,  he  was  well  received;  and  after 
he  had  smothi'red  her  with  kisses,  dandled  me  on  his  knee, 
thrown  into  her  lap  all  the  pay  ho  had  left,  and  drank  three 
more  pots  of  {lorter,  they  went  very  {M'uctably  and  lovingly 
to  re{>ose.  • 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  amity  did  not  last  long.  My  fa¬ 
ther’s  manners,  which  {>erha|>s  had  been  softened  down  by  the 
awe  which  he  h  id  of  Lady  Hercules  when  he  first  made  my 
mother’s  acijuaintance,  were  now  more  coarse,  and  so  was  his 
language ;  and  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  {lerson  which 
he  was  obliged  to  maintain  while  {lerforming  the  duties  of  a 
coxswain  to  a  married  captain  were  not  so  3bser>'able.  Besides 
which,  being  no  longer  under  discipline,  he  was  almost  every 
night  intoxicated  ;  and  being  so,  was/nore  self-willed  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  wife's  injunctions:  the  consequences  were, 
that  having  received  fnim  my  father  fifty  {Miunos,  my  mother 
tin.  tknw  *'»M»ln»LMil  her  iaw.”  Himinf'-'t 


sides  wtncfi,  fie  had  seen  service,  ffaving  Ibught  under  R^- 
ney,  and  served  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

•  But  I  must  return  to  my  mother,  who,  when  she  first  went 
to  Woolwich,  which  she  did  in  a  transjMjrt  that  was  ordered 
round,  took  lodgings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town;  and  not 
wishing  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  married  a  common 
sailor,  as  she  supposed  my  father  still  to  be,  asserted  that  she 
w'as  the  wife  of  a  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  which  bad 
been  taken  up  as  a  transport  to  convey  troops  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  this  supposition,  being  received  into  a  society 
above  her  real  station,  she  was  compelled  to  sjiend  more 
money  than  she  could  afford,  and  her  finances  rapidly  wasted 
away.  In  the  meantime  I  w’as  bom — a  fine  baby ;  but  with 
nothing  t»  look  up  to  but  a  {>ennyless  mother,  an  absent  (it 
existing)  father,  the  workhouse,  and  the  sky.  • 


chapter  III 

In  which  my  mother  proves  herself  a  tender  wife,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  her  patriotism  and  devotion  to  her  country. 

I  had  almost  unconsciously  arrived  at  the  age  of  two  years 
before  there  were  any  tidings  of  my  father.  All  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  my  mother  could  obtain  was,  that  the  ship’s  compa¬ 
ny  of  the  Druid  had  been  turned  over  to  the  frigate  called  the 
Mel{>omene,  the  former  having  been  declared  not  seaworthy, 
and  in  consequence  condemned  and  broken  up  at  Port  Royal. 

But  no  letter  had  been  received  from  my  father,  who  in¬ 
deed  was  not  much  of  a  scholar;  he  could  read,  but  be  could 
not  write.  By  this  time  my  mother’s  savings  were  exfiended, 
and  she  was  in  great  tribulation  lest  the  deceit  she  had  prac¬ 
tised  should  be  exfjosed.  Indeed,  there  were  already  many 
surmises  as  to  the  truth  of  her  story,  it  being  so  long  that  her 
husband  had  been  absent.  At  last,  when  she  had  changed 
her  only  remaining  guinea,  a  letter  arrived  from  my  father, 
dated  from  Portsmouth,  stating  that  the  ship  was  to  be  paid 
off  in  a  few  days,  and  then  “  he  would  clap  on  all  sail  and  be 
on  board  of  his  old  woman  in  no  time.” 

My  mother,  although  not  a  little  disgusted  at  being  called 
an  old  woman — an  aflront  which  she  determined  to  revenge 
upon  a  m  >re  fitting  occasion  —was  in  raptures  with  the  con 


tatner,  uniucKtiy  snewas  met  oy  one  ot  nrr  vvooiww!!i  -gr- 
quaintances.  This  was  the  severest  stroke  of  all,  as  she  had 
intended  to  rt'tum  to  Woolwich ;  but  now  she  was  discovered, 
and  avoided  by  one  party,  as  well  as  insulted  by  the  other.  I 
cannot  defend  my  mother’s  conduct;  nor  indeed  was  she  de- 
(i(>rving  of  pity,  as  her  treatment  had  been  brought  about  by 
her  own  folly  and  pride.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  however, 
that  of  souring  her  temper  still  more ;  and  the  constant  vitu- 
{leration  [mured  out  u{>on  my  father  so  roused  his  indignation, 
that  one  evening,  when  more  than  usually  intoxicated,  the  ^  la¬ 
dy’s  ladies’  maid’  received  such  a  severe  box  on  the  ear,  that 
the  one  candle  turned  to  a  general  illumination.  This  blow 
was  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  although  my  father  was  very 
sorry  for  it,  and  begged  her  pardon  the  next  day,  with  prom¬ 
ises  of  amendment. 

Just  at  this  lime  the  French  revolution  commenced,  and 
there  was  exjiectation  of  a  war  w’ith  France;  the  press-gangs 
were  ordered  out,  and  the  seamen,  aware  of  it,  remained  con¬ 
cealed  until  they  should  leave  the  town.  But  my  mother  had 
made  up  her  mind ;  she  found  out  an  officer  who  commanded 
one  of  the  press-gangs,  gave  her  address,  and  having  supplied 
my  father  with  spirits  until  he  was  stupified,  she  let  in  the 
gang,  and  before  morning  my  father  was  safe  on  board  of  the 
tender  lying  off  the  Tower.  This  treachery  on  her  |>art  my 
father  did  nut  discover  until  some  time  afterward ;  and  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a  scene  between  them,  us  I  shall  hereafter 
show.  The  next  day  my  mother  went  on  board  of  the  tender 
to  visit  my  father,  put  her  cambric  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
pressed  his  hand  between  the  iron  b«ux,  and  lamented  hi*  hard 
fate,  and  her  hard  fate ;  but  when  requested  by  him  to  smug¬ 
gle  a  little  liquor  in  a  bladder  to  comfort  him  with,  she  toss^ 
up  her  hvad  and  declared,  that  *  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
do  any  thing  so  ungenteel.’  Whereupon  my  father  turned 
away,  lamenting  the  day  that  ever  he  had  married  a  lady’s 
ladies’  niaid. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  my  mother  brought  my  father  bis 
kit  of  clothes,  and  two  pounds  of  his  own  money.  As  a  war 
was  expected,  my  mother  would  have  jiersuaded  my  father  to 
give  her  his  *  will  and  power  ’  to  receive  his  prize  money ; 
but  my  father,  grown  com[>aiaiively  wiser,  positively  refused. 
He  turned  away  on  bis  heel,  and  they  parted. 
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away  from  him  in  most  ineffable  disdain.  Now  my  father 
was  at  that  time  about  thirty  years  oC  age,  and  thought  no 
small  beer  of  himself,  as  the  saying  goes.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  indeed  so  good  looking  that  they  used  to  call 
him  ‘handsome  Jack’  on  board  of  the  Druid,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  a  pigtail  of  most  extraordinary  size  and  length,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  little  proud,  as  it  bung  down  far  below  the 
waistband  of  his  trousers.  His  hair  was  black  and  glossy, 
and  his  lovelocks,  as  the  sailors  term  the  curls  which  they 
wear  on  their  temples,  were  of  the  most  insinuating  descrip 
tien.  Now,  as  my  father  told  me,  when  he  first  saw  my  mo¬ 
ther  with  her  sky  scraping  cap  at  the  back  of  her  head,  so 
different  from  the  craft  in  general,  he  was  very  much  inclined 
to  board  her ;  but  when  she  boomed  him  off  in  that  style,  my 
father,  who  was  quite  the  rage  and  fancy  man  among  the 
ladies  of  Sally  Port  and  Castle  Rag,  hauled  his  wind  in  no 
time,  hitching  up  his  white  trousers,  and  turning  short  round 
on  his  heel,  so  as  to  present  his  back  to  her  whenever  they 
happened  to  meet.  For  a  long  time  he  gave  her  a  wide  berth. 
Now  this  fact  of  my  father  returning  her  disdain  had  the  usual 
effect.  At  first  she  was  very  savage,  and  when  she  spoke  of 
him  to  Lady  Hercules,  she  designated  him  as  “  that  proud 
coxswain,  who  seemed  to  think  himself  a  greater  man  than 
Sir  Hercules  himself — with  his  filthy  pig-tail  indeed !”  My 
father  also,  when  he  spoke  of  her  to  the  boat’s  crew,  termed 

her  “  that  proud - of  a  lady’s  maid,”  the  word  not  men- 

tionable,  being  both  canine  and  feminine.  Thus  matters 
went  on  fer  some  time,  until  my  mother,  by  a  constant  survey 
of  my  father’s  handsome  proportions,  every  day  thought  him 
to  be  a  more  proper  man,  and  a  few  advances  od  her  part  at 
last  brought  t^m  to  a  mutual  understanding. 


CHAPTER  II. 

My  fstb*r  does  what  most  sailors  do— he  makes  a  foolish  marriage, 
one  of  the  consequences  of  which  is  brought  to  light  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  « 

I  have  observed  at  the  finale  of  my  first  chapter,  that  at 
last  my  mother  and  father  came  to  a  good  understanding  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time  Madam  Araminta  (for  so  my  mother 
insisted  upon  being  called)  took  good  care  to  let  my  father 
understand  that  she  considered  that  she  was  lowering  ’herself 
by  surrendering  up  her  charms  to  a  captain’s  coxswain.  She 
informed  him  that  her  father  might  be  said  to  have  been 
royally  connected,  being  a  king’s  messenger  (and  so,  indeed, 
he  might  be  considered,  having  been  a  two-penny  postman) ; 
and  that  her  mother  had  long  scores  against  the  first  nobles  in 
the  land  (she  was  a  milk-woman),  and  that  she  had  dry- 
nursed  a  young  baronet,  and  was  now,  not  merely  a  ladies’ 
maid,  but  a  lady's  ladies’  maid.  All  this  important  and  novel 
communication  sunk  deep  in  my  father’s  mind,  and  when  he 
beard  it  he  could  hardly  believe  his  good  fortune  in  having 
achieved  such  a  conquest :  but,  as  the  sequel  will  prove,  his 
marriage  did  not  tuin  out  very  happily.  He  osed  to  say  to 
me,  “Jack,  take  my  advice,  and  never  marry  above  your  con¬ 
dition,  as  I  did ;  nothing  would  please  me,  but  a  lady's  ladies' 
maid ;  1  had  no  right  to  look  up  to  even  a  ladies'  maid,  and 
had  your  mother  only  been  a  simple  maid,  all  might  have  been 
right.”  But  these  were  after-reflections  when  it  was  too  late. 
I  do  net  wonder  at  my  poor  father’s  senses  being  daztled, 
for,  as  he' said  to  me,  ”  Yau  see.  Jack,  after  being  used  to  see 
nothing  but  Point  women,  all  so  slack  in  stays  and  their  rig¬ 
ging  out  of  order,  to  fall  aboard  of  a  craft  like  your  mother,  so 
trim  and  neat,  ropes  all  taut,  slays  well  set  up,  white  ham¬ 
mock-cloths  spread  every  day  in  the  week,  and  when  under 
weigh,  with  a  shawl  streaming  out  like  a  silk  ensign,  and  such 
a  r^ish  gaff  topsail  bonnet,  with  pink  pennants ;  why,  it  was 
for  all  the  world  as  if  I  was  keeping  company  with  a  tight 
little  frigate  after  rolling  down  channel  with  a  fl^t  of  colliers : 
but  howsomever,  fine  feathers  don’t  make  fine  birds,  and  hand¬ 
some  is,  as  handsome  does.’” 

My  father’s  marriage  was',  however,  precipitated  by  cii> 
cumstances.  One  afternoon,  after  he  had  been  accept^,  he 
had  taken  his  quid  out  of  bis  cheek,  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  ^chaste  salute,  when  Lady  Hercules  happened  to 
come  down  into  the  kitchen— a  most  rare  occurrence,  and 
wholly  unexpected  from  a  lady  of  her  refined  and  delicate 
idesis.  She  caught  my  father  and  mother  in  the  very  fact ; 
and,  (as  my  father  expressed  it,)  with  an  exclamation  of  hor¬ 
ror,  ”  She  ’bout  ship,  and  scuU^  up  stairs  like  winkin.”  A 
loud  peal  of  the  b^  sununoned  up  my  mother,  leaving  my 


father  in  a  state  of  no  pleasant  suspense,  for  he  was  calcula¬ 
ting  how  far  Sir  Hercules  could  bring  in  “  kissing  a  lady’s 
ladies  maid”  under  the  article  of  war  as  ”  contempt  of  supe¬ 
riors,”  and,  if  so,  how  many  dozen  kisses  his  back  might  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  cat  in  return.  While  be  was  absorbed  in  this 
pleasing  speculation.  Lady  Hercules  was  pouring  out  anathe¬ 
mas  against  my  mother’s  want  of  delicacy  and  decency,  in , 
forming  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  submit  the  de¬ 
coration  of  her  person  to  one  who  has  so  contaminated  herself 
with  a  tobacco-chewing  seaman — who  was  ail  pigtail  within 
and  without;  for,  as  the  Scripture  says,  “Who  can  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled  ?” 

Although  my  mother  had  made  up  her  mind,  that  if  it  was 
to  be  a  question  between  a  place  and  a  husband,  she  should 
decide  upon  retaining  the  latter,  still  she  thought  it  advisable, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  conciliate  my  lady.  She  therefore 
pulled  out  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  while  her  ladyship 
scolded,  she  covered  up  her  face  and  wept.  Lady  Hercules 
continued  to  scold  until  she  w’as  out  of  breath,  and  thereby 
compelled  to  stop.  My  mother  then  replied  with  deep 
humility  and  many  tears,  “  that  indeed  she  had  been  so  per¬ 
suaded  (sob^  that  she  at  last  promised  to  (sob)  mary;  but 
only  on  one  condition — ^yes,  indeed — (sob)  that  her  ladyship 
gave  her  consent — positively  on  no  other  (sob) — no,  indeed, 
upon  her  honor!  Mr.  Saunders  was — (sob)— excellent  young 
man — (sob) — so  attached  to  Sir  Hercules  (sob^,  and  had 
such  a  great  respect  for  her  ladyship,  that — (sob — sob— sob— ) 
he  had  won  her  heart.” 

By  this  time  her  ladyship  had  regained  her  breath,  and  she 
interrupted  my  mother  by  pointing  out  to  her,  that  allowing 
all  she  said  to  be  correct,  yet  still  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  allow  such  indecent  liberties;  that  Sir  Hercules  had 
never  obtained  such  favors  from  her  until  after  the  ring  had 
been  put  on  her  finger.  Then,  indeed,  such  things  might  be — 
that  is,  occasionally;  but  the  kitchen  of  all  plases ! — And, 
besides,  how  did  she  know  how  many  wives  the  coxswain  had 
already?  She  shouldn’t  be  surprised,  if,  with  that  long  pig¬ 
tail  of  his,  he  had  five  at  least — nay,  perhaps,  six  or  seven. 
Here  my  mother. replied,  that  “it  was  out  of  gratitude  to 
her  (sob)  for  having  consented  to  permit  him  to  (sob)  speak 
to  Sir  Hercules  (sob),  who  would  plead  with  her  ladyship 
(sob),  which  had  occasioned  Mr.  Saunders  (sob)  to  take — 
such — a — liberty  (sob — sob — sob) — which  he  had  never — done 

liefore  (sob)— No  ! — never — upon  her  honor — never  ! - ” 

And  her^  my  mother’s  subs  choked  her  utterance. 

This  explanation  somewhat  pacified,  and  a  little  subsequent 
humility  and  flattery  gained  the  mistress,  who  consented  to 
settle  the  matter  with  Sir  Hercules,  alleging,  as  one  principal 
reason  for  so  doing,  that  after  the  familiarity  which  had  taken 
place  between  them,  the  sooner  they  were  married  the  better. 
The  wishes  of  her  ladyship  were  tantamount  to  commands. 
Sir  Hercules  pronounced  my  father  to  be  a  fool,  and  they  were 
married. 

My  mother  was  a  good-looking  person,  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  older  than  my  father;  she  was  of  very  bad  temper, 
very  vindictive  and  revengeful,  and  in  every  way  she  had  a 
pleasure  in  annoying  other  people,  and  when  sho  succeeded 
invariably  concluded  her  remarks  with  “  There — now  you’re 
vexed!”  Whenever  out  of  humor  herself  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  others,  she  attempted  to  conceal  her  vexalioa  by 
singing;  and  having  been  so  many  years  of  her  life  in  the 
nursery,  her  songs  were  usually  those  little  ditties  used  to  pa¬ 
cify  or  amuse  children  in  arms.  “  Saunders,”  she  would  cry 
out,  “  if  you  am't  the  biggest  fool  that  ever  walk’d  on  two 
legs — to  look  at  that  long  tail  of  yours  you’re  so  proud  ef,  one 
would  think  I’d  married  a  monkey,  a  hourang-howtang,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  man.  There — now  you’re  vexed !  One  can’t  open 
one’s  mouth.”  My  mother  knew  where  to  strike;  and  this 
attack  upon  his  pig-tail  was  cer^in  to  provoke  my  father,  who 
would  retort  in  no  measured  language,  till  she,  in  her  turn 
lust  her  temper,  and  then  out  she  would  sing,  in  a  sort  of 
scream — 

‘  diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  end  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon,’  Ac. 

And  thus  she  continued  to  sing  (or  squeel)  until  her  wrath 
cooled  down. 

The  consequences  of  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
captain’s  coxswain  soon  became  visible.  Six  months  after 
they  had  been  married.  Lady  Hercules  pronounced  my  moth¬ 
er’s  appearance  to  be  quite  indecent,  and  declared  her  no 
lunger  fit  for  the  office  of  lady’s  maid  to  a  lady  of  her  exqui¬ 
site  delicacy ;  and  my  mother,,  who  became  less  active  every 
day,  received  notice  to  quit,  which  she  did  when  her  month 
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was  up,  in  great  wrath,  packing  up  her  boxes,  and  slamming 
the  door  as  she  left  the  house,  singing  at  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  her  voice, 

“Dickery,  dickery,  dock ;  the  mouse  ran  up  the  clock,”  &c. 

My  father  wished  her  to  come  and  live  wnth  him  on  board 
the  frigate;  but  to  that  my  mother  would  not  consent,  saying, 
that  she  had,  it  was  true,  degraded  herself  and  her  family  by 
marrying  a  coxswain,  hut  she  was  not  going  to  further  con¬ 
taminate  herself  by  mixing  with  the  vulgar  creatures  on  board. 
In  this  resolve  I  think  my  mother  was  right ;  but  her  dismissal 
and  disgrace  was  follow^  up  by  my  father  being  disrated  and 
turned  into  the  main-top,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world 
than  such  being  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Lady  Hercules. 

Her  ladyship  considered  that  she  had  lost  a  good  servant 
through  my  father’s  interN’ention;  and  having  therefore  taken 
a  dislike  to  him,  did  not  chixise  that  he  should,  us  coxswain, 
come  up  to  the  house  as  usual ;  and,  as  he  no  longer  did  the 
duty  of  coxswain,  she  asserted  that  he  was  nut  entitled  to 
the  rating.  Thus,  seven  months  had  hardly  passed  away  be¬ 
fore  my  father’s  marriage  became  a  source  of  vexation  and 
annoyance ;  his  pay  was  decreased,  and  he  was  no  longer  a 
petty  officer.  My  mother’s  pride  was  hurt ;  and  if  she  was 
resolute  in  not  going  on  board  to  remain  with  him  when  he 
was  captain’s  coxswain,  she  was  still  more  so,  now  that  he 
was  reduced  to  a  common  seaman.  As  for  my  father,  he  was 
the  picture  of  misery — he  had  no  consolation  except  turning 
his  quid  and  tying  his  pig-tail. 

But  every  thing  changes  in  this  world,  and  among  other 
changes  was  that  of  the  station  frigate,  which  was  ordered 
foreign.  Sir  Hercules  took  leave  of  his  lady,  who  retired  to 
Tombridge  Wells.  My  father  took  leave  of  my  mother,  who 
retired  to  Woolwich.  She  had  saved  some  money  in  service, 
and  my  father  handed  over  to  her  all  the  pay  which  he  re¬ 
ceived,  when  the  ship’s  company  were  paid  previous  to  the 
sailing  of  the  ship.  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  out  of  soundings  and  away  from  the  influence  of 
her  ladyship.  Sir  Hercules  reinstated  my  father,  and  gave  him 
back  his  rating  as  coxswain.  My  father  was  indeed  the 
smartest  and  best  seaman  in  the  ship  ;  he  could  do  his  work 
from  stem  to  stem, — mouse  a  stay,  pudding  an  anchor,  and 
pass  a  gammoning,  as  well  as  he  could  work  a  Turk’s  head, 
cover  a  manrope,  or  point  a  lashing  for  the  cabin  table.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  he  had  seen  service,  having  fought  under  Rod¬ 
ney,  and  served  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

•  But  I  must  return  to  my  mother,  who,  when  she  first  went 
to  Woolwich,  which  she  did  in  a  transport  that  was  ordered 
round,  took  lodgings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town;  and  not 
wishing  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  married  a  common 
sailor,  as  she  supposed  my  father  still  to  be,  asserted  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  a  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  which  had 
been  taken  up  as  a  transport  to  convey  troops  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  this  supposition,  being  received  into  a  society 
above  her  real  station,  she  was  compelled  to  spend  more 
money  than  she  could  afford,  and  her  finances  rapidly  was^ 
away.  In  the  meantime  I  was  bom — a  fine  baby ;  but  with 
nothing  to  look  up  to  but  a  penny  less  mother,  an  absent  (it 
existing)  father,  the  workhouse,  and  tlie  sky.  • 

chapter  III 

In  which  my  mother  proves  herself  a  tender  wife,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  her  patriotism  and  devotion  to  her  country. 

I  had  almost  unconsciously  arrived  at  the  age  of  two  years 
before  there  were  any  tidings  of  my  father.  All  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  my  mother  could  obtain  was,  that  the  ship’s  compa¬ 
ny  of  the  Druid  had  been  turned  over  to  the  frigate  called  the 
Melpomene,  the  former  having  been  declared  not  seaworthy, 
and  in  consequence  coademneJ  and  broken  up  at  Port  Royal. 

But  no  letter  had  been  received  from  my  father,  who  in¬ 
deed  was  not  much  of  a  scholar;  he  could  resul,  but  be  could 
not  write.  By  this  time  my  mother’s  savings  were  expended, 
and  she  was  in  great  tribulation  lest  the  deceit  she  had  prac¬ 
tised  should  be  exposed.  Indeed,  there  were  already  many 
surmises  as  to  the  truth  of  her  story,  it  being  so  long  that  her  i 
husband  had  been  absent.  At  last,  when  she  had  changed  i 

her  only  remaining  guinea,  a  letter  arrived  from  my  father,  j 

dated  from  Poitsmouth,  stating  that  the  ship  was  to  be  paid  | 
off  in  a  few  days,  and  then  he  would  clap  on  all  sail  and  be  | 

on  board  of  his  old  woman  in  no  time.”  I 

My  mother,  although  not  a  little  disgusted  at  being  called 
an  old  woman — an  afiiront  which  she  determined  to  revenge 
upon  a  m  >re  fitting  occasion  — was  in  raptures  with  the  coo 


tents  of  the  letter;  she  therefore  returned  a  kind  answer,  in 
;  forming  my  father  what  a  promising  child  he  was  blessed 
with,  and  giving  him  a  direction  to  mvel  her  at  Greenwich, 
'  as  she  had  resolved  upon  not  receiving  him  at  Woolwich, 
where  her  false  assertions  would  have  betm  expos'd.  Going 
round  to  all  lier  acquaintances,  she  bade  them  farewell,  tel- 
'  ling  them  that  her  husband  had  returned  well,  and  well  to  do^ 
!  and  had  ordered  her  to  meet  him  at  Greenwich.  Having 
I  thus  satisfactorily,  as  she  imaginetl,  got  out  of  this  little  diffi- 
I  culty,  she  packed  up  aad  hastened  to  Greenwich,  where  she 
j  sunk  her  assumed  rarik  and  waited  very  impatiently  for  her 
'  husband.  He  came  at  length,  seattHl  with  many  others  on  the 
j  outside  of  a  stage-coach — his  hat  Innlecked  with  ribands,  a 
I  pipe  in  one  hand  and  fiourishiag  a  pewter  pot  in  the  other.  It 
:  banlly  need  be  added  that  he  was  more  than  half  tipsy.  Ne- 
'  vertheless,  even  in  this  state,  lie  was  well  received ;  ami  after 
i  he  had  smothi'retl  her  with  kisses,  dandled  me  on  his  knee, 

!  thrown  into  her  lap  all  the  pay  he  had  left,  and  drank  three 
I  more  pots  of  porter,  they  went  very  p'aceably  and  lovingly 
1  to  repose.  • 

I  I  regret  to  say  that  this  amity  did  not  last  long.  My  fa- 
I  ther’s  manners,  which  perhaps  had  been  softened  down  by  the 
I  awe  which  he  h  id  of  Lady  Hercules  when  ho  first  made  my 
i  mother’s  acquaintance,  were  now  more  coarse,  and  so  was  his 
language ;  and  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  pt'rson  which 
I  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  while  performing  the  duties  of  a 
I  coxswain  to  a  married  captain  were  not  so  observable.  Besides 
i  which,  being  no  longer  under  discipline,  he  was  almost  every 
'  night  intoxicated  ;  and  being  so,  was  ^ore  self-willed  and  re- 
I  gardless  of  his  w’ife’s  injunctions:  the  consequences  were, 
that  having  received  from  my  father  fifty  pounds,  my  mother 
first  locketl  that  up,  and  then  “unlocked  her  jaw.”  Disputes 
were  now  hourly  occurring;  and  it  was  “now  you’re  vexed,” 
j  and  “  hey  diddle  diddle,”  from  morning  till  night, 
i  My  father  would  repair  to  the  grog-sho])s  to  have  a  dance 
and  carouse  witli  his  messmates,  and  my  mother  would  not 
accompany  him  to  such  a  vulgar  place :  consequently  ho  went 
alone,  was  out  very  late,  coming  home  very  drunk,  if  indeed 
he  came  home  at  all.  Mon-over,  the  wives  and  companions 
of  the  other  seamen  would  insult  her  when  she  walked  out, 
for  pretending  to  he  better  than  they  were. 

One  day  when  she  was  walking  out  arm  in  arm  with  my 
father,  unluckily  she  was  met  by  one  of  her  Woolwich  ac¬ 
quaintances.  This  was  the  severest  stroke  of  all,  as  she  had 
intended  to  return  to  Woolwich ;  hut  now  she  was  discovered, 
and  aveided  by  one  party,  as  well  as  insulted  by  the  other.  I 
cannot  defend  my  mother’s  conduct;  nor  inde^  was  she  de¬ 
serving  of  pity,  as  her  treatment  hatl  been  brought  about  by 
her  own  folly  and  pride.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  however, 
that  of  souring  her  temper  still  more ;  and  the  constant  vitu¬ 
peration  poured  out  upon  my  father  so  roused  his  indignation, 
that  one  evening,  when  more  than  usually  intoxicated,  the  ‘  la¬ 
dy’s  ladies’  maid’  received  such  a  severe  box  on  the  ear,  that 
the  one  candle  turned  to  a  general  illumination.  This  blow 
was  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  although  my  father  was  very 
sorry  for  it,  and  begged  her  pardon  the  next  day,  with  prom¬ 
ises  of  amendment. 

Just  at  this  time  the  French  revolution  commenced,  and 
there  was  expectation  of  a  war  with  France;  the  press-gangs 
were  ordered  out,  and  the  seamen,  aware  of  it,  remained  con¬ 
cealed  until  they  should  leave  the  town.  But  my  mother  had 
made  up  her  mind ;  she  found  out  an  officer  who  commanded 
one  of  the  press-gangs,  gave  her  address,  and  having  supplied 
my  father  with  spirits  until  he  was  stupified,  she  let  in  the 
gang,  and  before  morning  my  father  was  safe  on  board  of  the 
tender  lying  off  the  Tower.  This  treachery  on  her  part  my 
father  did  not  discover  until  some  time  afterward;  and  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a  scene  betwc>en  them,  us  I  shall  hereafter 
show.  The  next  day  my  mother  went  on  board  of  the  tender 
to  visit  my  father,  put  her  cambric  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
pressed  his  hand  between  the  iron  bars,  and  lamented  kit  Iwrd 
fate,  and  her  hard  fate ;  but  when  requested  by  him  to  smug¬ 
gle  a  little  liquor  in  a  bladder  to  comfwt  him  with,  she  tossed 
up  her  head  and  declared,  that  ‘  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
do  uny  thing  so  ungenteel.’  Whereupon  my  father  turned 
away,  lamenting  the  day  that  ever  he  bad  married  a  lady’s 
ladies’  niaid. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  my  mother  brought  my  father  bis 
kit  of  clothes,  and  two  pounds  of  bis  own  money.  As  a  war 
was  expected,  my  mother  would  have  persuaded  my  fatht-r  to 
give  her  bis  *  will  and  power  ’  to  receive  his  prize  money ; 
but  my  father,  grown  compaiatively  wiser,  positively  refused. 
He  turned  away  on  bis  hael,  and  they  parted. 
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1  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  my  father  to  his  fortunes,  and 
follow  those  of  my  mother.  Convinced  by  his  refusal  to  sif  n 
the  deed,  which  she  had  brought  ready  prepared  with  her, 
that  she  had  little  in  future  to  expect  from  my  father,  and 
aware  prebably  of  the  risk  incurred  by  a  seaman  from  ‘  battle, 
fire,  and  wreck,’  she  determined  this  time  to  husband  her  re- 
•ources,  and  try  if  she  could  not  do  sontething  for  herself. — 
At  first  she  thought  of  going  again  into  service  and  putting  me 
out  to  nurse ;  but  she  discovered  that  my  father’s  return  was 
not  without  its  consequences,  and  that  she  was  again  to  be  a 
mother.  She  therefore  hired  rooms  in  Fisher’s  Alley,  a  small 
street  still  existing  in  Greenwich,  and  indeed  still  a  general 
thoroughfare.  Here,  in  due  time,  she  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  daughter,  whom  she  christened  by  the  name  of  Virginia; 
not  so  much  out  of  respect  to  her  last  mistress,  who  bore  that 
name,  as  because  she  considered  it  peculiarly  lady-like  and 
genteel. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  1  tell  the  reader  all  I  can  recollect  about  myself,  and  more¬ 
over  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  ‘that  it  is  a  wise  child  who 
knows  its  own  fhther.' 

My  readers  must  not  expect  me  to  tell  them  much  of  what 
passed  during  the  first  four  years  of  my  existence.  1  have  a 
recollection  of  a  deal  board  put  at  the  door  of  our  house,  which 
opened  into  Fisher’s  Alley,  to  prevent  me,  and  afterward  my 
sister,  from  crawling  out.  Fisher’s  Alley  is  a  very  narrow 
street,  and  what  was  said  in  a  room  on  one  side  of  it  can  be 
heard  on  the  other,  and  1  used  to  hang  over  the  board  and  lis¬ 
ten:  there  were  drunken  men  and  drunken  women,  and  osca- 
sionally  scolding  and  fighting.  My  mother,  having  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  saving,  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  house  and  fur¬ 
nished  it;  and  every  day  I  heard  her  saying  at  the  door, 
‘  Walk  in,  gentlemen ;  I’ve  a  nice  clean  room  and  boiling  hot 
water,’  for  the  seamen  used  to  come  in  to  take  tea,  drink,  emd 
smoke ;  and  so  did  the  old  pensioners  occasionally,  for  my 
mother  had  made  acquaintance  with  several  of  them.  I  was 
always  very  ragged  and  dirty,  for  my  n»other  neglected  and 
ill-treated  me ;  as  soon  as  my  sister  was  born  she  turned  all 
her  affections  over  to  Virginia,  who  was  always  very  much 
petted,  well  dressed,  and  a  very  beautiful  child. 

All  this  I  recollect,  but  little  more,  except  that  my  mother 

five  me  several  beatings  for  calling  my  sister  *  Jenny,’  which 
^ad  leamud  to  do  from  others  who  knew  her !  but  when  my 
mother  heard  them,  she  was  always  very  angry,  and  told  them 
that  her  child  had  not  such  a  vulgar  name ;  at  which  many 
would  laugh,  and  ntake  a  point  of  calling  out  ‘Jenny’  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  whenever  they  passed  and  saw  her  at  the  door.  When 
I  was  little  more  than  four  years  old  I  would  climb  over  the 
board,  for  I  had  no  pleasure  at  home.  As  I  grew  older,  I 
used  to  hasten  down  to  the  landing  steps  on  the  beach,  where 
the  new  inn  called  the  ‘  Trafalgar  ’  now  stands,  and  watch  the 
tide  as  it  receded,  and  pick  up  any  thing  I  could  find,  such  as 
bits  of  wood  and  oakum ;  and  I  would  wonder  at  the  ships 
which  lay  in  the  stream,  and  the  vessels  sailing  up  and  down. 
1  vould  sometimes  remain  out  laic  to  look  at  the  moon  and 
the  lights  on  board  of  the  vessels  passing ;  and  then  I  would 
turn  my  eyes  to  the  stars,  and  repeat  the  lines  which  I  had 
heard  my  mother  teach  little  Virginia  to  lisp : 

‘  Pretty  little  twiakling  star, 

How  1  wonder  what  you  are ; 

All  above  the  earth  so  high, 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky  ;* 

and  when  I  did  stay  out  late  I  wtis  sure  of  having  no  supper, 
and  very  often  a  good  beating ;  and  then  Virginia  would  wake 
and  cry,  because  my  mother  beat  me,  for  we  were  fond  of 
each  other.  And  my  mother  used  to  take  Virginia  on  her 
knee,  and  make  her  sav  her  prayers  every  night;  but  she 
never  did  so  to  men;  and  f  used  to  hear  what  Virginia  said, 
and  then  go  into  a  comer  and  repeat  it  to  myself.  I  could 
not  imagine  why  Virginia  should  be  taught  to  pray,  and  that 
I  should  not. 

As  I  said  before,  my  mother  let  lodgings,  and  kept  the 
ground-floor  front  room  for  people  to  drink  tea  and  smoke  in ; 
and  I  used  to  take  my  little  stool  and  sit  at  the  knees  of  the 
pensioners  who  came  in,  and  hear  all  their  stories,  and  try  to 
make  out  what  they  meant,  for  half  was  to  me  incomprehen¬ 
sible  ;  and  I  brought  them  fire  for  their  pipes,  and  ran  mes¬ 
sages.  Old  Ben  the  Whaler,  as  they  called  him,  was  the  one 
-  who  took  most  notice  of  me,  and  said  that  I  should  be  a  man 
ona  of  these  days,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  then.  And 
I  made  a  little  boat  for  my  sister,  which  cost  me  a  great  deal 


of  trouble  and  labor ;  and  Ben  helped  me  to  paint  it,  and  I 
gave  it  to  Virginia,  and  she  and  I  were  both  so  pleased ;  but 
when  my  mother  saw  it,  she  threw  it  into  the  fire,  saying  it 
was  ‘  so  ungenteel,’  and  we  both  cried;  and  old  Ben  was 
very  angry,  and  said  something  to  my  mother,  which  made 
her  sing,  ‘  High  diddle  diddle,’  for  the  whole  day  afterward. 

Such  aic  the  slight  reminiscences,  which  must  content  the 
reader,  of  my  early  existence. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  (about  six  years  after  his  last 
visit),  my  father  made  his  appearance ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  knew  that  my  lather  was  alive,  for  I  was  but  two 
years  old  when  he  left,  and  I  remember  nothing  about  him, 
and  I  had  never  heard  my  mother  mention  his  name,  as  if  he 
still  existed. 

My  father  came  in  one  day  very  unexpectedly,  for  he  had 
given  no  notice  of  bis  return ;  and  it  so  happened  that  as  he 
came  in,  my  mother  was  beating  me  with  the  frying-pan,  for 
having  dipped  my  finger  in  the  grease,  in  which  she  had  been 
frying  some  slices  of  bacon.  She  was  very  angry,  and  as  she 
banged  me  with  it,  Virginia  was  pulling  at  her  skirts,  crying 
and  begging  her  te  desist.  “  You  little  wretch,”  cried  my 
mother,  “  you  ’ll  be  just  such  a  sea-monster  as  your  father 
was — little,  wulgar  animal,  you  must  put  your  finger  in  the 
frying-pan,  must  you  ?  There,  now  you ’ve  got  it.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  she  put  down  the  frying-pan,  and  commenced  singing  as 
loud  as  she  could,  “  Hush-a-by  baby,  Pussy ’s  a  lady” — “  Ay 
— now  you  ’re  vexed  I  dare  say,”  continued  she,  as  she  walked 
into  the  back  kitchen. 

All  this  time,  my  father  had  been  at  the  door  looking  on, 
which  she  had  not  perceived.  My  father  soon  came  in. — 
”  What ’s  your  name,  my  lad  7  ”  said  he. 

“  Tommy  Saunders,”  replied  I,  rubbing  myself ;  for  the 
frying-pan  was  very  hot,  and  my  trowsers  very  much  out  of 
repair. 

“  And  who  is  that  little  girl  7  ”  said  he. 

“  That ’s  my  sister  Virginia  ;  but,”  continued  I,  “  who  are 
you?  Do  you  want  my  mother 7” 

**  Not  very  particularly  just  now,”  said  my  father,  taking 
up  my  sister  and  kissing  her,  and  then  petting  me  on  the  head. 

“  Do  you  want  any  beer  or  baccy  7”  said  I — I’ll  lun  and  get 
you  some,  if  you  give  me  the  money,  and  bring  back  your 
change  all  right.” 

“  Well,  so  you  shall.  Jack,  my  boy,”  replied  he ;  and  he 
gave  me  a  shilling.  I  soon  returned  with  the  pipes,  tobacco, 
and  beer,  and  offered  him  the  change,  which  he  told  me  to 
keep,  to  buy  apples  writh  it.  Virginia  was  on  the  knee  of  my 
father,  who  was  coaxing  and  caressing  her,  and  my  mother 
had  not  yet  returned  from  the  back  kitchen.  I  felt  naturally 
quite  friendly  toward  a  man,  who  had  given  me  more  money 
than  1  ever  had  in  my  life ;  and  I  took  my  stool  and  sat  be¬ 
side  him;  while,  with  my  sister  on  his  knee,  and  bis  porter 
before  him,  my  father  smoked  his  pipe. 

”  Does  your  mother  often  beat  you.  Jack  7”  said  my  father, 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

“Yes,  when  I  does  wrong,”  replied  I. 

“Oh!  only  when  you  do  wrong — eh;” 

“  Well,  she  says  I  do  wrong ;  so  I  suppose  I  do.” 

“  You  ’re  a  go^  boy,”  replied  my  father.  “  Does  she  ever 
beat  you,  dear  7  ”  said  he  to  Virginia. 

“  Oh !  no,”  interrupted  I ;  “  s^  never  beats  sister,  she  loves 
her  too  much ;  but  she  don’t  love  me.” 

My  father  puffed  away,  and  said  no  more. 

I  must  inform  the  reader  that  my  father’s  person  was  very 
much  altered  from  what  I  have  described  it  to  have  been  at 
the  commencement  of  this  narrative.  He  was  now  a  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate,  and  wore  a  silver  whistle  hung  round  his  neck 
by  a  lan-yard,  with  which  little  Virginia  was  tlien  playing.— 
He  had  grown  moro  burly  in  appearance,  spreading,  as  sailors 
usually  do,  when  they  arrive  to  about  the  age  of  forty ;  and 
moreover,  he  had  a  dreadful  scar  from  a  cutlass  wound,  re 
ceived  in  boarding,  which  had  divided  the  whole  left  side  of 
bis  face,  from  the  eyebrow  to  the  chin.  This  gave  him  a  very 
fierce  expression ;  still  he  was  a  fine-looking  man,  and  his 
pig-tail  h^  grown  to  a  surprising  length  and  size.  His  ship, 
as  I  afterward  found  out,  had  not  been  paid  off,  but  he  had 
obtained  a  fortnight’s  leave  of  absence,  while  she  was  refit¬ 
ting.  We  were  all  very  sociable  together,  without  there  be¬ 
ing  the  least  idea,  on  the  part  of  my  sister  and  myself,  with 
whom  w’e  were  in  company,  when  in  rolled  old  Ben  the 
Whaler. 

“  Sarvice  to  you,”  said  Ben,  nodding  to  my  father.  “  Tom¬ 
my,  get  me  a  pipe  of  ’baccy.” 

“  Here’s  a  pipe  and  ’baccy  too,  messmate,”  replied  my  fa- 
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ther.  *  Sit  down,  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  old  chap.” 
— “  Won’t  refuse  a  good  offer,”  replied  Ben,  “  been  too  long 


but  it  was  my  mother  who  bad  betpiyed  him;  this  knowledge 
had  for  years  rankled  in  his  brt'ast;  and  he  had  come  hoine. 


the  lervice  for  that — and  you’ve  seen  sarvice  too,  I  think,”  |  not  only  from  a  wish  to  see  bow  things  were  going  on,  but  to 


continipd  Bca,  looking  my  father  full  in  the  face. 

“  Chop  from  a  French  ofticer,”  replied  my  father;  after  a 
pause  l»  added,  “  but  he  did  n’t  live  to  tell  of  it.” 

Ben  took  one  of  the  offered  pipes,  filled,  and  was  soon  very 
busy  puihng  away  along  side  of  my  father. 


CHAPTER  V. 

My  fathe*  and  mo  ber  meet  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  She  discov¬ 
ers  '.hat  he  if  no  longer  a  Coxswain  but  a  Boatswain’s  Mate. 

While  my  father  and  Ben  are  thus  engaged,  I  will  give  the 
reader  e  description  of  the  latter. 

Ben  v  as  a  very  tall,  broad-shouldered  old  fellow,  but  stoop¬ 
ing  a  little  from  age :  I  should  think  he  must  have  been  at 
least  siuy.  if  net  more  ;  still  he  was  a  pfwerful,  sinewy  man. 

His  nose  which  was  no  small  one,  had  been  knocked  on  one 
side,  as  he  told  me  by  the  flukes  (».  e.  tail)  of  a  whale  which 
cut  in  half  a  bott,of  which  he  was  steersman.  He  had  a  very 
large  mouth,  w  th  very  few  teeth  in  it,  having  lost  them  by 
the  same  accidtnt;  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  had  at 
the  time  “  knocked  his  figure-head  all  to  smash.”  He  had 
sailed  nmny  ytars  in  the  whale  fisheries,  had  at  last  been 
pressed,  and  sa-ved  as  quarter-master  on  board  of  a  frigate 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  when  his  ankle  was  broken  by  the  roll¬ 
ing  of  a  spar  in  a  gale  of  wind.  He  was  in  consequeace  in¬ 
valided  :br  Greenwich.  He  walked  stiff  on  his  leg,  and  usu¬ 
ally  supported  himself  by  a  thick  stick.  Ben  had  noticed 
me  from  the  tme  that  my  mother  first  came  to  Fisher’s  Al¬ 
ley  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  my  early  days,  and  I  was  much  at¬ 
tached  to  him. 

A  mirfite  or  .wo  afterward  my  father  pushed  the  pot  of  por¬ 
ter  to  him.  Ben  drank,  and  then  said — 

”  Those  be  nee  children,  both  on ’em— I  know  them  well.” 

“  And  what  kind  of  a  craft  is  the  mother?”  replied  my  fa¬ 
ther. 

“  Oh  i  why,  ihe’s  a  little  queen  at  times — she’s  always  so 
mighty  aarticulir  about  gentility.’* 

“  Do  you  knov  why  ?”  replied  my  father.  Ben  shook  his 
head.  “  Then  I’ll  tell  you — because  she  was  once  a  lady’s 
maid.” 

“  Well.”  repied  Ben,  ”  I  don’t  understand  much  about 
titles  ano  nobiliy,  and  those  sort  ef  things;  but  I’m  sorry 
she’s  gone  dowj  in  the  world,  for  though  particular  about 
gentility,  ihe’s  a  good  sort  of  a  woman  in  her  way,  and  keeps 
up  her  chtracter,  and  earns  an  honest  livelihood.” 

“  Much  the  better  for  her,”  replied  my  father,  who  refilled 
his  pipe,  tnd  continued  to  smoke  in  silence. 

My  mo'.her  had  gone  into  the  back  kitchen  to  wash,  which 
was  the  esuse,  (not  having  been  summoned,)  of  her  being  so 
long  absert. 

Virginia,  who  had  become  quite  sociable,  was  passing  her 
little  fingers  through  my  father’s  large  whiskers,  while  he 
every  now  and  then  put  his  pipe  out  his  mouth  to  kiss  her.  1 
had  the  poner  pot  on  my  knees,  my  father  having  told  me  to  1  and  pot. 
take  a  swig  when  my  mother  enter^  the  room. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Benjamin,  I  should  n’t  wonder— but— Oh  ! 
mercy,  it ’s  .le! ”  cried  my  mother.  ”  Oh! ”  be  quiek — Sal- 
wolatily !  ” 

“  Sail  who?  What  the  devil  does  she  mean  ?”  said  my  fa¬ 
ther,  rising  up,  end  putting  my  sister  off  his  knee. 

“  I  never  heard  of  her,’’  replied  Ben,  also  getting  up — “  but 
Mistress  Satnders  seems  taken  all  aback,  any  how.  Jack ! 
run  and  fetch  a  bucket  of  water.” 

“Jack,  suy  where  you  are,”  cried  my  mother,  springing 
from  the  chair  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself.  “  Oh,  dear 
me !— the  shock  was  so  sudden— I’m  so  flustered— who’d  have 
thought  to  have  seen  you  7  ” 

“  Are  you  her  brother  ?  ”  inquired  Ben. 

“  No;  but  I’m  her  husband,”  replied  my  father. 

“  Well,  it’s  the  first  time  I’ve  heard  that  she  had  one— but 
I’ll  be  off,  for  Mistress  Saunders  is  too  genteel  to  kiss,  I  see, 
before  company.”  Ben  then  took  up  his  stick,  and  left  the 
house.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remark,  that  during  his  ab¬ 
sence, 'mv  father  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  pressgang,  and  from  him  he  learnt  that 
a  woman  had  given  ihe  information  on  which  he  was  taken.  He  j 
made  the  man,  who  was  present  when  my  mother  called  upon 
the  officer,  describe  her  person ;  and  the  description  in  every 
point  was  so  accurate,  that  my  father  bad  no  doubt  in  his  mind. 


reproach  my  mother  with  her  treachery. 

Whether  my  mother’s  conscience  smote  her,  or  that  she 
perceived  by  my  father's  looks  that  a  squall  was  brewing,  I 
know  not;  but  as  soon  as  Ben  bad  left  the  house,  she  shut  the 
street  door  that  the  neighbors  might  not  hear.  Having  so 
done,  she  turned  to  my  father,  who  had  resumwd  his  seat  and 
his  pipe. 

“  Well,”  said  she,  putting  Iter  apron  to  her  eyes,  “you  have 
bwn  aw  ay  a  good  six  years,  and  left  me  to  get  on  bow  1  could 
with  these  two  poor  orphanless  children.” 

“  You  know  best  why  1  went,”  replied  ray  father,  “and  by 
whose  means  I  was  walked  off  in  such  a  huiry.” 

“  Me  ?”  replied  my  mother. 

“  Yes,  you,”  responded  my  father. 

“  Well,  what  next?”  cried  she. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  next,”  said  my  father  rising,  and  taking 
about  eighteen  inches  of  inch-and-a-half  rope  out  of  his  pock¬ 
et.  “  Look  you  ma’am,  when  I  first  found  out  that  it  was  by 
your  preaching  that  I  was  sent  on  baard  of  the  Tender,  I  made 
up  this  colt ;  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  keep  it  in  my  pocket 
till  I  served  you  out — now  the  time’s  come.” 

Here  my  father  flourished  his  rope’s  end.  My  mother 
would  have  flown  to  the  door,  but  my  father  was  beforehand 
with  her;  he  turned  the  key,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  me,  he  seized  my  mother,  and,  holding  her  at  arm’s 
length,  gave  her  several  blows — not  severe  ones,  I  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  ;  indeed  they  could  not  have  hurt  her. 

“  There,”  said  my  father ;  “  it ’s  well  for  you,  my  Lady 
lady’s  maid,  that  I  did  not  fall  in  with  you,  when  I  first  made 
up  this  coll ;  and  it ’s  well  for  you  that  1  ’ve  heard  a  good 
character  of  you  from  the  old  chap  who  has  just  now  left  the 
bouse,  or  you ’d  haye  smarted  for  the  false  trick  you  played 
upon  me.  Howsomever,  I  ’vo  kept  my  oath,  and  you  may 
thank  your  stars  that  it ’s  no  worse.” 

My  mother,  who  had  not  uttered  a  cry  during  the  punish¬ 
ment,  but  only  looked  very  indignant  now  that  my  father  had 
finished  his  speech  and  was  rolling  up  his  colt  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  suddenly  threw  herself  down  on  the  floor,  screaming 
murder  with  all  her  might;  the  noise  summoned  tlie  neighbors 
— all  Fisher’s  Alley  was  in  an  uproar,  and  our  house  was  be¬ 
sieged  with  people,  who  attempted  to  force  their  way  in _ for 

my  mother  continued  her  screams,  and  poor  little  Virginia  be¬ 
came  so  frightened,  that  she  also  roared  as  loud  as  her  mother. 

“  I’ve  more  than  two  minds,”  said  my  father,  taking  the 
rope’s-end  out  of  bis  pocket  again,  “  but  howsomever,  since 
I  you  wish  it,  all  the  world  shall  know  it.” 

My  father  put  his  colt  into  his  pocket  and  went  to  unlock 
I  the  door ;  my  mother,  perceiving  what  he  was  about,  immedi- 
:  ately  rose  and  hastened  up  stairs  to  her  own  room.  My  father 
I  then  told  the  neighbors  what  had  occurred,  and  why  my  mother 
I  had  been  punished,  and  the  verdict  of  Fisher’s'  Alley  was, 
I  “  sarved  her  right.”  Ben,  the  Whaler,  who  was  outside  with 
the  others,  espoused  my  father’s  cause ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
people  dispersed,  my  father  invited  him  to  join  him  in  his  pipe 


Little  Virginia,  still  terrified,  had  crept  up  to  her  mother. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  felt  the  highest  respect  for  one  who  could 
dare  to  punish  my  mother,  who  had  so  often  punished  me ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  my  father,  inspired  me  with  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  toward  him,  which  1  could  not  repress. 
I  was  old  enough  to  understand  why  my  mother  had  received 
such  treatment,  and  I  could  not  feel  angry  with  my  father;  I 
therefore  stayed  below,  and  went  for  the  porter  as  was  required. 

I  believe  that  at  first  it  had  been  my  lather’s  intentions  to 
have  administered  a  much  severer  castigation  to  my  mother, 
and  then  to  have  left  the  house,  taking  roe  with  him,  for  he 
had Aot been  apprised  of  the  birth  of  Virginia;  but  whatever 
were  his  intentions  before  he  came,  or  for  the  morrow,  it  is 
certain  that  he  continued  to  smoke  and  talk  with  old  Ben  the 
Whaler  till  a  very  late  hour,  while  I  sat  by  and  listened. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  bright  pleasant  eveniof  after  s  squall,  in  which  the  art  of  anglinf  is 
introduced  in  a  way  which  would  have  added  to  the  knowladfe  of 
Isaac  Walton  hiniaelil 

“  I  beg  pardon,  messmate,”  said  Ben,  as  he  and  my  father 
became  more  sociable;  “but  may  I  moke  so  bold  as  to  ask 
you  how  you  contrived  to  get  thiM  seam  across  your  figure- 
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head  f  You  did  My  somethinf  about  a  Frenchman,  if  I  heard  I 
right ;  and  as  the  war  is  now  of  two  years’  standing,  I  sup-  ' 
pose  you  ’ve  had  a  rap  or  two  at  Motinseer.” 

“  ’Xpoct  I  have,”  replied  my  father.  “  Well,  old  chap,  i 
I  *11  just  wet  my  whistle,  and  then  I  ’ll  tell  you  all  about  it — 
and  it  won’t  take  long  neither.  The  boats  were  ordered 
away—” 

“  Of  what  ship,  messmate  ?  ” 

“  Very  true,  I  began  in  the  middle.  Well,  it  was  in  the 
ship  I  now  belongs  to,  the  ‘  Oudacious  ’ — we  were  with  the 
sqadron  off  Ferrol ; — signal  made  chase  south-east — clapt 
every  stitch  on  her  after  two  gun-boats,  who  were  running  i 
down  in-shore.  Light  winds — got  well  in  for  the  land,  and 
then  it  fell  calm.  Gun-boats  four  miles  off  using  their  sweeps 
—out  boats  in  chase— I  was  coxswain  of  the  first  pinnace— a 
devilish  fast  boat,  messmate,  I  can  tell  you,  with  a  smart 
brass  gun — pulled  two  feet  to  their  one,  and  came  up  with  I 
them  hand-ovei^hand — both  cutters  and  the  other  pinnance 
well  up  with  us — the  old  launch,  half  a  mile  astern.  Now 
you  see,  sir,  I’ve  got  the  picture  for  you,  havn’t  I?” 

“Just  exactly,”  replied  old  Ben. 

“  Well,.then  it  was  a  long  pull;  and  that  reminds  me  that 
I’ll  have  a  long  pull  now,  so  hand  me  the  porter,  messmate.” 
My  father  took  a  tremendous  long  pull  at  the  pewter,  and 
then  handing  it  to  Ben,  he  recommenced. 

“We  were  soon  within  gun-shot;  and  they  turned  their 
heads  toward  us,  and  blazed  away  ;  very  pretty  shot  they  fired, 
for  they  cut  away  three  of  our  starboard  oars,  before  we  were 
near  enough  to  return  the  fire  with  our  small  gun.  However, 
the  second  pinnance  and  cutters  came  up,  and  shared  the  shot 
with  us ;  and  at  last  the  old  fat  launch  came  grunting  along,  j 
fur  all  the  world  like  an  old  boar,  pitching  into  them  round 
and  grape.  Now  the  first  lieutenant  was  in  the  launch,  and, 
of  course,  commanded,  and  he  ordered  the  boats  to  separate 
more,  which  was  very  right,  as  it  divided  the  shot ;  and  then 
he  passed  the  word  that  when  he  sounded  the  bugle,  we  were 
all  to  pull  to  the  headmost  gun-boat  and  board  her.  D’ye 
understand,  messmate?” 

_  “  Perfectly,”  replied  Ben,  taking  his  pipe  out  to  rwply. 

“  Well,  then,  just  hand  me  the  pot.”  My  father  diained  it 
this  time,  and  told  me  to  go  for  another. 

Then  I  shall  lose  the  story.”  replied  I. 

“  No,  boy,  you  won’t,”  replied  Ben ;  “  I’ll  answer  fsr  it 
your  father  will  heave-to  till  you  come  back.” 

“  So  I  will.  Jack,”  replied  my  father ;  and  having  with  j 
every  expedition  execut^  my  task,  my  father  then  con-  | 
tinned — 

Well,  there  we  all  were,  waiting  for  the  bugle,  each  boat 
creeping  on  a  little  every  moment,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  start, 
as  they  do  in  a  race ;  when  at  last  the  signal  was  given,  and 
away  we  all  went  like  smoke,  with  our  oars  bending  double. 
The  firat  pinnace  reached  the  gun-boat  first ;  then  the  cutters 
banged  alongside  of  her — all  three  of  us  to  windward — while 
the  second  pinnace  and  launch  took  her  to  leeward.  There’s  | 
not  much  climbing  in  getting  on  board  of  a  gun-boat ;  indeed, 
we  were  at  it  before  we  were  out  of  the  boat,  for  the  French¬ 
men  had  pikes  as  lung  as  the  spanker  boom ;  but  we  soon  got 
inside  of  their  points,  and  came  to  close  work.  They  stood 
a  good  tustle,  i  will  say  that,  so  they  always  do;  we  may 
laugh  at  ’em,  and  call  ’em  Johnny  Crapows,  but  they  are  a 
right  brave  nation,  if  they  am’t  good  seamen,  but  that  I  reck¬ 
on  ’s  the  fault  of  their  lingo,  for  it ’s  too  noisy  to  carry  on  duty 
well  with,  and  so  tliey  never  will  be  sailors  till  they  larn  Eng- 
lish.” 

“I  never  heard  them  carry  on  duty  in  French,”  said  Ben; 
“it  quite  beats  my  comprehension  how  they  can  do  it  at  all.” 

“  Well,  I  have,”  replied  my  father;  “and  every  word  tliey 
use  is  as  lung  as  the  main-top  bowling ;  and  the  mast  is  over 
the  side  befoi-e  they  can  get  them  out.  Why,  wuukl  you  be¬ 
lieve  it?  i  once  asked  one  of  these  fellows  what  he  called 
the  foremast  in  his  language;  and  what  d’  ye  think  he  said ? 
Why,  1  ’m  blowed  if  he  did  n’t  call  it  a  ‘  Mar-darty-marng' 
(and  that ’s  the  only  bit  of  French  I  know) ;  but  how  is  it 
possible  to  work  a  ship  in  such  gibberish?” 

“  Quite  impossible,”  replied  Ben. 

“  Well,  as  1  ’ve  yawed  a  little  out  of  my  course,  suppose 
we  take  another  swig  before  I  take  a  fresh  departure  ?  ’’ 

AfU'r  they  had  both  drank,  my  father  proceeded — 

“  \Vell,  messmate,  I  was  on  the  gunnel  as  soon  as  the  oth¬ 
ers;  and  a  sword  came  down  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning.  1  had  jost  time  to  lift  my  cutlass,  and  save  my  head ; 
and  then  1  found  it  w'as  the  swotd  of  the  French  Lieutenant, 
who  commanded  the  gan-boat.  He  was  a  tall,  clean-built 


chap,  with  curls  hanging  down  like  a  poodle  dog’s — etery  curl 
not  thicker  than  a  rope  yam,  and  mayhap  a  thousand  ^f  them 
— and  he  quite  foamed  at  the  mouth  (that ’s  another  fault  in 
these  Frenchmen— they  do  n’t  take  things  coolly,  but  puts 
themselves  in  a  passion  aboiU  nothing) :  so  thmks  1  to  my¬ 
self,  it  won’t  do  for  you  to  go  on  chopping  at  tnat  rste ;  for 
when  I  fended  it  off,  he  made  my  whole  hand  tingle  with  the 
force  of  his  blow ;  so  I  darts  at  him,  and  drives  the  hit  of  my 
cutlass  right  into  his  mouth  ;  and  he  fell,  and  his  own  men  trod 
him  under  foot;  and  on  we  went,  hammer  and  lorgs.  By 
this  time  the  boarding  of  the  launch  and  pinnice  to  .eeward, 
for  they  could  not  get  up  as  soon  as  we  did,  :reated  a  divar- 
sion,  and  bothered  the  Frenchman,  who  hardy  knev  which 
way  to  turn :  however,  as  there  were  more  of  our  men  on  the 
other  side,  they  most  on  ’em  faced  about ;  anl  the  French  of¬ 
ficer  was  then  able  to  get  on  his  knees;  and  wiiie  I  was  busy, 
and  did  not  see  him,  he  just  give  me  this  cut  across  ihs  figure¬ 
head,  which  don’t  add  to  my  beauty  any  how.  Web,  it  was 
cut  for  cut,  messmate ;  I  just  took  one  lool.  at  the  beggar, 
and  drove  my  cutlass  into  his  skull,  just  as  ht  was  riling  up ; 
and  he  never  rose  again.  That’s  my  story.” 

“  I  suppose  you  took  the  craft  ?” 

“  Yes ;  and  her  consort  too.  But  many  los;  the  number  of 
their  mess;  and  I  lost  all  my  beauty. — Jus;  hand  me  the 
baccy,  messmate;  and.  Jack,  go  fur  the  next  pot  of  oeer.” 

I  found  them  both  smoking  iu  silence  w  len  I  returned ; 
but,  after  a  few  minutes,  my  father  said,  “  Messmate,  as  I 
have  told  you  how  I  got  this  chalk,  suppose  ytu  tell  me  in  re¬ 
turn  how  you  got  that  nose  of  yours  fixed  so  hard  a  stsrbuurd  ? 
That’s  fair  play.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  replied  Ben.  “Why,  d’ye  see?  I  sar>’ed 
most  of  my  early  life  in  the  whaling  line.  I  vas  three  voya¬ 
ges  to  the  nortli;  but  taking  the  black  whalt  counts  for  no¬ 
thing  ;  you  must  go  south  arter  the  spermacity^  if  you  wish 
to  see  sport.” 

“  I  never  was  in  that  line,”  replied  my  fatier ;  “  3ut  I’ve 
heard  fellows  spin  the  devil’s  own  yam  about  t. 

“And  so  they  may,  and  tell  the  truth,  thats  sartain,  ship¬ 
mate.  You  see,  the  spermacitty  don’t  take  the  harpo-m  quite 
so  quietly  as  the  black  whale  does ;  he  fights  lard  to  he  last, 
and  sometimes  is  very  free  with  his  jaws.  Tht  very  large  ones 
are  the  most  easy  to  kill ;  so  we  always  look  out  for  them, 
when  we  can,  as  they  give  less  trouble,  and  mire  oil:  i.he  most 
dangerous  are  the  half  grown,  which  we  cill  “  fo.ty-berrel 
bulls,”  as  that’s  about  what  oil  we  get  out  of  them.' 

“  Well,”  said  my  father,  “  I’m  blessed  if  eve:  I  knew 
whales  were  called  bulls,  before  this  night.” 

“Yes,  that’s  our  term,”  replied  Bert,  “ind  new  to  my 
story.  We  were  down  oft’  the  coast  of  Japin ;  wlen,  about 
one  hour  after  daybreak,  the  man  looking  out  at  the  nast-head 
gave  the  usual  word  when  he  sees  a  whale  blowing. — ‘  There 
she  spouts.’  And  this  he  repeats  every  time  the  fish  rises. 
We  had  a  clean  hold  at  the  time,  for  we  hac  but  just  come  to 
our  fishing-ground,  and  we  were  mighty  eager.  The  boats 
were  down  in  a  jiffy,  and  away  we  pullhd.  We  were  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  whale,  when,  to  oar  disappointment, 
he  peaked  his  flukes - ” 

“  What ’s  that,  messmate?  ”  inquired  my  father. 

“  Why,  you  see,  it ’s  the  right  term  after  all,  ftr  the  tail  of 
sparmacitty  is  like  the  flukes  of  an  anchor ;  an4,  of  course, 
now  you  understand  me.” 

“  Yes,  you  mean  to  say  he  went  down,  I  suppose.” 

“  Of  course ;  for  how  could  he  go  down  Head-foremost,  with¬ 
out  peaking  his  tail  in  the  air  7  ” 

“  One  lives  and  larns  as  long  as  one  lives,”  observed  my 
father.  “  Heave  ahead  again,  old  boy.” 

“  Well,  as  you  can’t  know  what  you  ha’  n’t  heard  any  thing 
about,  I  must  now  tell  you  that  these  animals  be  as  regular  as 
the  bells  in  a  man-of-war;  and  whenever  they  goes  down  to 
feed,  they  always  stays  exactly  about  the  time  allowed  for 
dinner  in  a  comfortable  ship ;  that  is,  seventy  minutes  exactly. 
An  hour,  you  see,  is  the  regular  time  allowed ;  and  the  other 
ton  minutes  are  by  favor  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  or  first 
lieutenant.  We  knew  that  we  must  wait  that  time  for  him,  so 
we  tossed  up  our  oars  and  laid  by.” 

“  I  suppose  them  sparmacitty  chaps  have  a  watch  in  their 
pockets,”  said  my  father,  smiling. 

“  It ’s  a  true  bill,  nevertheless,  messmate,  and  they  never 
alter;  how  and  why  they  keep  to  their  time,  the  Lord  who 
gave  them  the  sense  to  do  so  only  knows.  It  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  det'p,  which  they  only  who  go  on  the  great 
waters  can  bear  witness  to.” 

“  It  beats  my  comprehension,  quite  entirely,”  replied  my  fa- 


Poor  Jack. 
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ther;  "and  yet  I  have  seen  animals  with  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
In  one  thip  we  had  a  sheep  who  would  chew  tobacco  and 
drink  — now  go  ahead  again.” 

Well,  wu  had  waited  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  saw  a 
whiff  a.  the  mast-head  cf  the  ship ;  we  knew  that  it  was  to 
direct  oir  attention  to  some  other  point,  so  we  lookeiT  round 
the  horzon,  and  perceived  that  there  was  a  ‘  school  ’  of  young 
bulls  about  three  miles  from  us.  We  were  four  boats  in  all; 
and  the  first  mate  desired  my  boat  and  another  to  go  in  chase 
of  thent,  while  he  remained  with  the  other  two,  for  this  old 
whale  I)  come  up  again.  Well,  off  we  went,  and  soon  came 
up  with  the  school ;  they  are  the  most  awkward  part  of  whale 
fishing ,  for  they  are  savage,  and,  moreover,  easily  *  gallied,’ 
that  is,  frightened.  I  picked  out  one,  and  tried  up  with  him ; 
but  hr  was  very  shy,  and  at  last  he  raised  his  head  clean  out 
of  the  water,  and  set  off  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  this 


are  doing  now,  telling  and  listening  to  long  yams. — A’n’t  you 
sleepy.  Jack  /” 

”  Oh!  no,”  replied  I  ”  not  a  bit.  I’ll  run  for  the  porter; 
and  don’t  let  fat^r  begin  till  I  come  back,  Ben.  The  house 
will  be  shut  up  soon:  shall  I  get  more  than  a  potT” 

”  Yes,  Jack ;  but  no  more  beer,”  replied  my  father,  putting 
some  silver  into  my  hand;  “  get  one  pot  of  bwr,  and  a  bottle 
of  rum?  We’ll  have  that  by  way  of  a  nightcap,  old  boy.” 

I  ran  for  the  beer  aitd  liquor,  and  was  soon  back.  My 
father  and  Ben  refilled  their  pipes,  and  the  former  commenced 
as  follows : 

”  \V  hen  I  was  quarter-master  on  board  of  the  ‘  Melpomene,’ 
we  had  an  old  chap  for  first  lieutenant  whose  name  was 
bletcher.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man  enough,  as  be  never 
worried  the  ship’s  company  when  there  was  no  occasion  ;  but, 
at  the  same  lime,  he  was  what  you  call  a  great  stickler  for 


showed  that  he  was  aware  of  danger.  I  had  just  thought  of  duty — made  no  allowances  for  neglect  or  disob^'dience  of  or- 
giving  him  up,  and  trying  for  another,  when  be  suddenly  |  ders,  although  he  would  wink  at  any  little  sky-larking,  walk- 


turned  round,  and  came  right  toward  the  boats.  That  we 
knew  meant  mischief;  but,  in  coming  toward  us,  he  passed 
close  to  the  other  boat,  and  the  steersman  gave  him  the  har¬ 
poon  right  well  into  him.  This  made  him  more  savage,  and 
he  stooc  right  for  my  boat,  ploughing  up  the  sea  as  he  rushed 
on.  I  was  already  in  the  how  with  the  harpoon,  and  tlie  men 
were  ail  ready  with  their  oars  to  pull  back,  so  as  to  keep  clear 
of  him.  On  he  came,  and  when  his  snout  was  within  six  feet 
of  us,  we  pulled  sharp  across  him  ;  and  as  we  went  from  him, 

I  gave  the  harpoon  deep  into  the  tin.  ‘  Starn  all  I  ’  was  the 
cry  as  usual,  that  we  might  be  clear  of  him.  He  *  sounded  ’ 
immediattly,  that  is,  down  he  went,  head  foremost,  which 
was  what  we  were  afraid  of,  for  you  see  we  had  only  two 
hundred  fathoms  of  line  in  each  boat ;  and  having  both  har¬ 
poons  in  hi’n,  we  could  not  bend  one  to  the  other,  in  case  he 
*  sounded’  deep,  for  sometimes  they  will  go  down  right  jier- 
pendicujar,  and  take  four  lines,  or  eight  hundred  fathoms  with 
them  ;  so  we  expected  that  we  should  this  time  lose  the  whale 
as  well  as  cur  lines,  for  when  they  were  run  out,  we  must 
either  cut,  or  go  down  with  him.  Well,  the  lines  ran  out  so 
swift,  that  vre  poured  water  on  them  that  they  might  not  fire 
— and  we  thought  that  it  was  all  over,  for  the  lines  were  two-  }  second  nature  to  him;  and,  after  he  came  on  board,  his  liking 
thirds  out,  aad  he  was  going  down  as  fast  as  ever,  when  all  ;  for  his  former  calling  still  remained  with  him,  and  lie  never 


ing  aft,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  pretending  not  to  we  or  hear  it. 
His  usual  phrase  was,  ‘  My  man,  you’ve  got  your  duty  to  do, 
and  I’ve  got  mine.’  And  this  he  repeated  fifty  times  a  day  ; 
so  at  last  he  went  by  the  name  of  ‘  Old  Duly.’  I  tliink  I  see 
him  now,  walking  up  and  down  with  his  spy-glass  under  his 
left  arm,  and  the  haixl  of  tlie  other  pushed  into  his  breast,  as 
if  he  were  fumbling  for  a  ilea.  His  hat  was  always  split  and 
worn  in  the  front,  from  constantly  taking  it  oil,  instead  of 
touching  it,  when  he  came  on  the  quarter-deck ;  and,  as  stxin 
as  it  was  too  far  gone  in  front  to  raise  the  purchase  off  bis 
head,  he  used  to  shift  it  end  for  end,  bringing  the  back  part 
in  front,  and  then  he  would  wear  it,  until,  as  the  Yankees  say, 
it  was  in  '  taterations  altogether ;’  and  be  was  forced  to  bend 
a  new  one. 

“  Now,  we  had  a  boy  on  board,  who  entered  one  day  when 
tlie  captain  landed  at  Torquay  to  dine  with  a  friend.  His 
name  was  Jack  Jervis;  his  father  and  his  whole  tribe  had 
lieen  fishermen  for  as  long  as  could  be  remeinliered ;  and  Jack 
himself  had  been  drafted  out  of  his  cradle  into  a  coble ;  and 
there  he  had  continued  day  and  night,  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another,  helping  his  father  to  fish— so,  you  see,  it  had  become 


of  a  sudden  ke  stopped.  We  were  hauling  in  the  slack  lines, 
when  we  saw  him  rise  again,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oil'.— 
It  was  a  hurrah,  for  we  now  thought  we  had  him.  Off  he  set 
with  his  nose  up,  right  in  the  wind’s  eye,  towing  the  two  boats 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  our  stems  cleaving 


was  so  happy  as  when  his  Kne  was  overboard,  or  when  he  was 
snooding  a  hook  in  some  comer  or  another.  He  went  by  the 
name  of  Jack  the  Fisherman;  and  a  smart,  active,  willing  lad 
he  was,  sure  enough. 

Now,  there  was  a  little  diiliculty  between  Old  Duty  and 


through  the  sea,  and  throwing  oil'  the  water  like  a  plume  of  Jack  the  Fisherman.  OKI  Duty  would  not  allow  the  lines  to 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  bows,  while  the  sun’s  rays  pierced  ;  be  overboard  when  the  ship  was  in  harbor;  as  be  said  it  was 
through  the  spray  and  formed  bright  rainbows.  We  hoped  ;  untidy  in  appearance,  and  that  there  was  always  plenty  of 
soon  to  tire  him,  and  to  be  able  to  haul  in  upon  our  lines,  so  ;  work,  and  no  time  for  fishing.  So  Jack  hadn’t  pulled  up  his 
as  to  get  near  enough  to  give  him  our  lances ;  but  that  was  line  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  before  be  was  pulled  up  himself.— 
only  hope,  as  you’ll  hear.  Of  a  sudden,  he  stopped,  turned  |  ‘  Whose  line ’s  that?’  says  Old  Duty.  ‘Mine,  sir,’  says  Jack, 
round,  and  made  right  for  us,  with  his  jaws  open  ;  then,  ^  touching  his  hat.  ‘  I  don’t  allow  fishing,  young  man,’  said  the 


we  had  to  do  was  to  baulk  him,  and  give  him  the  lance.  He 
did  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  which  boat  he  would 
attack — we  were  pretty  near  together,  and  he  yawed  at  one, 
and  then  at  the  other.  At  last  he  made  right  for  the  other 
boat,  and  the  boatsetter  dodged  him  very  cleverly,  while  we 
pulled  up  to  him,  and  I  put  tlie  lance  up  to  the  stock  into  his 
side.  He  made  a  plunge  as  if  he  were  going  to  ‘  sound  ’ 
again;  and  as  he  dvd  so,  with  his  flukes  he  threw  our  boat 
into  the  air,  a  matter  of  twenty  feet,  cutting  it  clean  in  half, 
and  one  of  the  boat’s  thwarts  came  right  athwart  of  my  nose, 
and  it  never  has  been  straight  since.  So  now  you  have  it, 
messmate  ;  and  1  should  n’t  mind  if  you  passed  the  beer  this 
way,  for  this  long  yarn  has  made  my  throat  somewhat  dry.” 

“  When  you ’ve  had  your  swig,  old  chap,  you  may  as  well 
tell  us  how  the  matter  ended,”  observed  my  father. 

”  VVby,  it  just  ended  in  our  losing  the  whale  in. the  first 
place,  and  the  boat  with  her  gear  in  the  second.  We  were 
picked  up  by  the  other  boat,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
for  the  sharks  were  brought  together  by  the  scent  of  the  whale’s 
blood  ;  the  whale  sounded  again,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cut 
the  line,  and  return  on  board.  But  God  bless  you,  messmate, 
I  could  tell  you  manv  a  longer  yarn  than  that,  and  mayhap  I 
shall  some  day  or  another.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  will,”  replied  my  father  ;  ”  but  your 
fishing  story  has  put  me  in  mind  of  a  rather  curious  fish, 
caught  by  a  lad  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  ;  and  suppose  I 
finish  what’s  at  the  bottom  of  this  here  pot;  send  Jack  for 
another,  and  when  he  comes  back,  I  ’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

**  There’s  nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,”  replied  Ben, 
"  than  to  pass  away  the  evening  in  a  sober,  quiet  way,  as  we 


first  lieutenant.  ‘You  understand  me? — I  don’t  allow  fishing. 
You  ’ve  your  duty  to  do,  sir,  and  I ’ve  got  mine.’ 

‘‘Jack,  who  had  only  been  two  or  three  days  on  board,  and 
who,  I  believe,  would  never  have  entered,  had  he  known  that 
there  would  have  been  such  a  ‘  weto*  as  the  boatswain  used 
to  call  it,  looked  quite  astonished,  and  said — 

What,  mayn  t  I  fish,  sir !’  [To  be  cbntinued.l 


SULTAN  MAHMOUD’S  LAST  EXCURSION  UPON  THE 
BOSPHORUS. 

■Y  PtlNCE  PVCKLSE  MVSKAV. 

I  had  traveled  over  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
had  ever3where  perceived  marks  of  the  beneficent  action  ef 
a  superia-  mlBn.  Everywhere  complete  security  prevailed, 
even  in  the  remote  mountainous  districts,  where,  some  faw 
years  befere,  assassinations  and  robberies  were  daily  occur¬ 
rences.  Fanaticism  was  crushed;  it  had  vanished  almost 
everywhere ;  and  where  it  still  existed  it  ventured  not  into 
open  light. 

Thus  I  was  myself  at  Bruussa  the  object  of  a  toleration 
hitherto  unheard-oi  among  the  Mahometans.  It  is  well  known 
that  on  entering  a  mosque  they  leave  even  their  slippers  at 
the  door,  and  that  they  bold  dogs  in  religious  horror.  Now, 
on  arriving  at  Broussa,  I  hastened  to  visit  tbe  mosque  and 
the  tomb  of  Mouhrad  I.,  situate  in  a  distant  part  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  I  presented  myself  there  in  the  costume  of  a  traveler 
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and  a  horseman — that  is  to  say,  with  Iafg«  boots  and 
spurs,  and  I  was  accompanied  by  my  dog.  When  the  mosque 
keeper  made  bis  appearance  no  other  Turk  was  present, 
wherefore  I  begged  him  4o  dispense  with  taking  my  boots  off. 
He  granted  my  re<;uest,  and  when  my  dog  was  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  host  of  those  wild  dogs,  which  in  Turkey  are  the 
scourge  of  trsTelers,  the  keeper  allowed  me  to  give  my  poor 
companion  a  shelter  in  the  mosque  against  his  persecutors. 

In  all  Anatolia  I  found  the  Rayas  and  strangers  enjoyed 
greater  protection  than  the  Turks  themselves,  especially  the 
Greeks,  several  of  whom,  who  had  formerly  migrated  to  the 
Morea,  had  since  returned  to  those  countries.  The  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  provinces  and  towns,  though  most  of  them  at  the 
same  time  farmers-general,  according  to  the  old  Turkish  sys¬ 
tem,  were  so  closely  and  securely  watched  that  a  complaint 
was  very  seldom  made  against  them.  1  at  the  same  time  ob¬ 
served  that  the  inhabitants  always  preferred  new  governors 
recently  sent  from  Constantinople,  to  the  old  ones,  born  in  the 
country,  and  belonging  to  its  most  influential  families.  Con¬ 
siderable  buildings,  undertaken  by  the  Government  or  private 
individuals,  bore  witness,  in  all  the  towns,  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  itself  was  as  much 
improved  as  the  restricted  numbers  of  the  population  per¬ 
mitted,  and  presented  the  most  smiling  aspect.  Every  where 
1  met  with  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  and,  in  my  capacity 
as  a  traveler,  I  was  gladdened  with  an  accelerated,  exact,  and 
cheap  posting  service.  I  only  condemned  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  roads,  upon  which,  however,  I  found  some  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  as  I  approached  Constantinople. 

Filled  with  these  impressions,  I  arrived  in  the  Ottoman 
capital,  anxious  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
man  to  whose  impulse  results  so  difficult  to  obtain  and  so  be- 
nefleent  were  due. 

Already,  during  the  first  week  of  my  stay,  an  audience  had 
been  granted  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan ;  but  it  was 
postponed,  and  soon  rendered  impossible.  The  disease  with 
which  he  was  attacked,  made,  in  a  sbqrt  time  deplorable 
progress.  The  news  of  bis  death  was  received  by  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  empire,  whether  Turks  or  Christians,  and  what¬ 
ever  were  there  their  opinions,  with  a  sorrow  that  I  had  never 
witnessed  any  where  else.  I  myself  shared  in  the  commun 
sadness,  for  although  the  much-desired  opportunity  of  con¬ 
versing  with  so  remarkable  a  man  had  vanished,  chance  had 
enabled  me  to  observe  him  for  some  time  very  closely,  and 
that  first  and  last  encounter  had  made  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impression  upon  me.  Now,  one  must  have  seen  a 
man  once  at  least  to  regret  him  really  and  deeply.  I  will, 
therefore,  briefly  tell  how  I  met  the  Sultan,  and  what  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  who,  I  own,  am  somewhat  enthusiastic. 

One  day  I  was  boating  upon  the  channel  of  that  brilliant 
Bosphorus,  which,  decked  out  every  day  as  it  were  for  a  f€te, 
reflects' in  the  mirror  of  its  blue  surface  its  mosques,  mina¬ 
rets,  and  innumerable  palaces,  its  gardens  and  villas,  its  de¬ 
lightful  groups  of  plane  trees,  its  cemeteries  with  dark  cyp¬ 
resses,  and  its  shaded  hills  resembling  waves.  A  noise  of 
cannon  from  the  forts  and  ships  suddenly  warned  me  of  the 
approach  of  the  Sultan’s  barge.  I  hastened  towards  a  spot 
of  the  Asiatic  shore  where  the  presence  of  some  troops  and 
of  a  few  foreign  spectators  denoted  the  place  selected  by  the 
Sultan  for  his  day’s  prayer. 

I  bad  scarcely  landed,  and  obtained  from  the  courtesy  of  a 
Turkish  officer  one  of  the  best  places  close  to  the  mosque 
stairs,  when  the  Grand  Seignor’s  boat,  rowed  with  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  bird-41ight,  touched  the  shore.  At  that  period  the 
public  knew  but  vaguely  of  the  disease  which  so  promptly  de¬ 
voured  him,  and,  after  all  I  bad  heard  about  Sultan  Mah¬ 
moud,  I  expected  to  behold  a  vigorous  stature  and  a  proud 
look.  I  was  astonished  when  I  saw  a  being,  bent,  resembling 
a  spectre,  whose  features,  though  handsome  and  noble,  were 
already  struck  with  the  marks  of  an  incurable  illness.  There 
was  a  benevolence  and  mildness  in  his  large  and  expressive 
eyes;  but  the  approach^ of  death  had  already  imparted  to 
them  something  supernatural ;  he  seemed  a  stranger  to  all 
that  passed  around  him,  and  to  be  wholly  plunged  into  the 
interior  of  his  sotrl. 

That  Prince,  the  image  of  expiring  grandeur,  was  seated 
upon  several  red  velvet  cushions  under  a  gilt  canopy,  forming 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  herculean  rowers,  whose  athletic  forms 
shone  beneath  their  shirts  of  transparent  silk.  The  dying 
sovereign  attempted  to  rise,  but  he  fell  strengthless  upon  the 
cushions,  and  two  officers  rather  carried  than  conducteil  him 
up  the  stairs.  Whilst  the  Sultan  addressed  some  afifection- 
ate  words  to  the  persons  surrounding  him,  a  painful  smile 


passed  over  his  suffering  face,  which,  to  conceal  the  *estigas 
of  his  illness,  was  painted  red  and  black,  accordin|  to  the 
Paris  etiquette,  but  shaded  by  an  ebony  beard,  cut  vey  short. 
Those  borrowed  colors  did  but  more  sadly  brisg  out  ibe  signs 
bi-tokening  an  approacliicg  decompositioa. 

I  was  so  dismayed  at  that  aspect,  so  sorrowfully  tbsorbed 
in  the  fate  of  that  martyr— for  be  is  a  martyr  that  devotes  his 
life  to  an  idea  disowned  by  the  mass  of  the  people— that  1 
let  the  Sultan  pass  without  saluting  him,  and  takinc  my  hat 
off,  like  the  rest.  The  Sultan’s  eyes  fixed  upon  me  ;  perhaps 
he  had  perceived  and  taken  offence  at  my  unpoliten<sss;  but 
could  he  have  read  my  soul,  be  would  have  recognited  in  it 
a  more  flattering  homage  than  any  that  a  skilful  courtier 
could  have  tendered ;  for,  in  verity  it  was  very  long  saice  the 
sight  of  a  sovereign  had  transported  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
forget  myself. 

We  wete  not  permitted  to  follow  the  Sultan  into  the  nosque, 
and  when  he  left  it  1  was  myself  again ;  1  failed  net  to  re¬ 
pair  my  fault  with  a  profound  salute,  after  taking  trn'  hat  off 
long  before  he  re-appeared.  He  wanted  to  return  tc  hi<  pal¬ 
ace  in  a  carriage,  and,  after  descending  the  stairs  with  great 
pains,  he  stopped  at  the  door  to  rest  himself  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  vehicle.  During  that  pause  he  attentively  looked 
at  the  crowd  surrounding  him.  A  poor  woman  kept  her  hand 
up  with  a  petition;  the  Sultan  remarked  her;  h»  immedi¬ 
ately  desired  his  suite  to  fetch  the  memorial,  and  carefully  de¬ 
posited  it  in  his  canpage.  Fearing  lest  the  ladies  standing 
among  the  spectators  might  be  touched  by  his  spirird  horses, 
he  had  them  requested  to  draw  back  a  little  to  a  h  gherspot. 

In  the  meaniimo  I  had  not  ceased  to  study  bis  :nteresting 
countenance  with  all  the  attention  of  a  phvsiognonist.  Mel¬ 
ancholy  richness  of  thought,  perhaps  more  of  the  ideal  than 
of  fixed  will,  a  great  sensitiveness  to  pleasure  and  pain,  good¬ 
ness  and  frankness — such  were  the  principal  fea:ures  I  fan¬ 
cied  I  read  in  it ;  but  all  that  was,  as  it  were,  veiled  by  the 
presentiment  of  death.  That  was  his  last  excjrsion,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  be  devoted  his  last  days  to  acts  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  History  will  be  just  toward  him,  and  will,  doubtless, 
assign  to  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  among  the 
most  influential  men  of  his  times,  and  the  greatest  sovereign 
of  his  dynasty ;  for  there  are  glorious  individualities  at  the 
decline  as  well  as  at  the  rise  of  nations.  It  was  not  the  fault 
of  Mahmoud  if  he  came  too  late — it  was  not  kis  fault  if  he 
did  not  accomplish  what  he  projected.  Like  Mehemer.  Ali, 
Sultan  Mahmoud  was  reduced  to  himself  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  plans,  and  it  was  hut  to  his  own  intelligence  that  he 
was  indebted  for  what  he  created  and  executed  amidst  un¬ 
speakable  obstacles.  How  did  Europe  support  and  encour¬ 
age  him  in  his  labors?  To  answer  the  question  I  might  but 
mention  Greece  and  Navarino.  I  might  also  mention  some 
acts  of  diplomacy  in  Egypt,  but,  above  all,  those  club  blows 
he  had  to  suffer,  the  pin -pricks  given  to  him  by  that  same  di¬ 
plomacy,  with  its  undecisive  and  incomplete  intervention, 
with  its  mania  of  meddling  w'ith  every  detail  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  with  the  pretension  of  imposing  upon  him  at 
every  moment  its  guardianship. 

It  is  said  that,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  the  Sultan 
assembled  the  most  important  and  influential  of  his  ministers, 
and  addressed  them  a  sort  of  farewell  speech,  in  which  he 
explained  himself  upon  all  these  points  with  dignity  and  se¬ 
verity.  He  conducted  that  address  in  an  affecting  manner, 
solemnly  declaring  that,  on  the  point  of  bis  appearing  before 
his  Creator  and  Supreme  Judge,  he  felt  a  perfect  accordance 
between  his  policy  and  his  conscience,  that  he  had  followed 
the  advice  of  his  predecessor,  Selim,  and  done  from  his  own 
conviction  what  he  had  deemed  most  suitable  to  the  salvation 
of  his  people  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
empire ;  that  he,  therefore,  prayed  ali  those  who  heard  him 
to  follow  his  example,  wishing  that  many  of  them,  when  their 
last  hour  struck,  might  be  as  free  from  remorse  for  having 
obstructed  the  reforms,  ns  he  felt  at  the  moment  for  having 
led  his  people  in  that  direction  even  by  the  employment  of 
force. 


Wet  Fkit. — Nothing  brings  on  coughs,  colds,  consumption 
and  death  so  surely  as  wet  feet.  Methuselah  lived  to  be 
nearly  a  thousand  years  old,  and' he  might  have  lived  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  mure  just  as  well  as  not,  if  he  hadn’t  foolishly  got 
bis  feet  wet. 


The  widow  of  Ephesus  bedewed  the  grave  of  her  spouse 
with  one  eye,  while  she  squinted  love  to  a  young  soldier  with 
the  other. 


Lady  Ravelgold, 
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LADY  RAVELGOLD. 

•  f  M.  P.  WILLIS,  AUTHOR  OP  'PENCILINGS  IT  THE  WAT.’ 

CHAPTER  I. 

“  What  would  it  pleasuro  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diaiuouds  7  or  to  he  smothered  ({biclt 
With  cassia,  or  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  ? " 

Dnckfi  of  Malfy. 

“  1  ’ve  been  i’the  Indies  twice,  aud  seen  stranfe  thinffs — 

But  two  honest  women  I — One,  1  read  ot'  ouce !” 

Rnle  a  fFi/e. 

It  was  what  is  called  by  people  on  the  continent  a  ‘  London 
day.’  A  thin,  gray  mist  drizzled  down  through  the  smoke 
which  da  rkeneii  the  long  cavern  of  Fleet  street;  the  sidewalks 
were  slippery  and  clammy ;  the  drays  slid  from  side  to  3i<le  on 
the  greasy  pavement,  creating  a  perpetual  clamor  among  the 
lighter  carriages  with  which  they  came  in  contact ;  the  por-  | 
ters  wondered  that  ‘gemmen’  would  carry  their  umbrellas  up 
when  there  w'as  no  rain,  and  the  gentlemen  wondered  that 
porters  should  be  permitted  on  the  sidewalks;  there  were  pas¬ 
sengers  in  box-coats  thougn  it  was  the  first  of  May,  and  beg¬ 
gars  with  bare  breasts  though  it  was  chilly  as  November ;  the 
boys  were  looking  wistfully  into  the  hosier’s  windows  who  j 
were  generally  at  the  pastry-cook’s,  and  there  were  persons 
who  wished  to  know  the  time,  trying  in  vain  to  see  the  dial  of  | 
St.  Paul’s  through  the  gambago  atmosphere.  j 

It  was  twelve  o’clock,  and  a  plain  chariot  with  a  simple 
crest  on  the  panels  slowly  picked  its  way  through  the  choked  ' 
and  disputed  thoroughfare  east  of  Temple  Bar.  The  smart  i 
glazed  hat  of  the  co.ichman,  the  well-fitt^  drab  greatcoat  and  i 
gaiters  of  the  footman,  and  the  sort  of  half-snbmissive,  half-  ' 
contemptuous  look  on  both  their  faces,  (implying  that  they  ' 
were  bound  to  drive  to  the  devil  if  it  were  miladi’s  orders,  but  ^ 
that  the  rabble  of  Fleet  street  was  a  leetie  tfM)  vulgar  for  their 
contact,)  expressed  very  plainly  that  the  lady  within  was  a  ■ 
denizen  of  a  more  privileged  quarter,  but  had  chosen  a  rainy  i 
day  for  some  compulsory  visit  to  ‘the  city.’  ■ 

Atthe  rate  of  perhaps  a  mile  an  hour,  the  well-groomed  night- 
horses — (a  pair  of  smart,  hardy,  twelve-mile  cabs,  all  liottom  i 
but  little  style,  kept  for  night-work  and  forced  journeys)— had  j 
threaded  the  tortuous  entrails  of  London,  and  had  arrived  at 
the  arch  of  a  dark  court  in  Throgmorton  street.  The  coach¬ 
man  put  his  wheels  snug  aeainst  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  to 
avoid  being  crushed  by  the  passing  drays,  and  st  ttled  his 
many-caped  benjamin  about  him  ;  while  the  fiiotman  spread 
his  umbrella,  and  making  a  balnstrade  of  his  arm  for  his  mis¬ 
tresses  assistance,  a  clostdy-v'eiled  lady  descended  and  disap¬ 
peared  up  the  wot  and  ill-paved  avenue. 

The  green-baize  door  of  Firkins  and  Co.  opened  on  its  si¬ 
lent  hinges  and  admitted  the  mysteiious  visiter,  who,  inquir¬ 
ing  of  the  nearest  clerk  if  the  junior  partner  were  in,  was 
showed  to  a  small  inner  room  containing  a  desk,  two  chairs,  a 
coal  fire,  and  a  young  gentleman.  The  last  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  rose  on  the  lady’s  entrance,  and  as  she  threw  off  her  veil 
he  made  a  low  bow,  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  nei¬ 
ther  surprised  nor  embarrassed,  and  pushing  aside  the  door- 
check,  they  were  left  alone. 

There  was  that  forced  complaisance  in  the  lady’s  manner 
on  her  first  entrance,  which  produced  the  slightest  possible  ele¬ 
vation  in  a  very  scornful  lip  owned  by  the  junior  j)artner,  but 
the  lady  was  only  forty-five,  high-born,  and  very  handsome, 
and  as  she  looked  at  the  fine  specimen  of  nature’s  nobility, 
who  met  her  with  a  look  as  proud  and  yet  as  gentle  as  her 
own,  the  smoke  of  Fleet  street  passed  away  from  her  mem¬ 
ory,  and  she  became  natural  and  even  gracious.  The  eflect 
upon  the  junior  partner  was  simply  that  of  removing  from 
his  hreast  the  shade  of  her  first  impression. 

“  1  have  brought  you,”  said  his  visiter,  drawing  a  card  from 
her  reticule,  “  an  invitation  to  the  duchess  of  Hautaigle’s 
ball.  She  sent  me  half  a  dozen  to  fill  up  for  what  she  calls 

*  ornamentals’ — and  1  am  sure  I  shall  scai’ce  find  another 
who  comes  so  decidedly  under  her  grace’s  category.” 

The  fair  speaker  had  delivered  this  pretty  speech  in  the 
sweetest  and  best-bred  tone  of  St.  James’s,  looking  the  while 
at  the  toe  of  the  small  brodequin  which  she  held  up  to  the 
fire— perAa/>j  thinking  only  of  drying  it.  As  she  concluded 
her  sentence,  she  turned  to  her  companion  for  an  answer,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  impassive  politeni^ss  of  his  bow  of  ac¬ 
knowledgement. 

”  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  We  able  to  avail  myself  of  your 
ladyship’s  kindness,”  said  the  junior  partner,  in  the  same 
well-enunciated  tone  of  courtesy. 
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“  Then,”  replied  the  lady  with  a  smile,  “  Lord  Augustus 
Fitz-Moi,  who  looks  at  himsidf  all  dinner  time  in  a  spoon,  will 
be  the  .Apollo  of  the  hour.  What  a  pity  such  a  handsome 
creature  should  be  so  vain !  By  the  way,  Mr.  Firkins,  you 
live  without  a  looking-glass,  I  see.” 

“  Your  ladyship  reminds  me  that  this  is  merely  a  place  of 
business.  May  I  ask  at  once  what  errand  has  procuml  mo 
the  honor  of  a  visit  on  so  unpleasant  a  day  T  ’’ 

A  slight  flush  briehtenetl  the  cheek  and  forehead  of  the 
I  beautiful  woman,  as  sh**  compressed  her  lips,  and  fon'e«l  her¬ 
self  to  say  with  affected  ease,  “  the  want  of  five  hitndnxl 
pounds.” 

The  junior  partner  paused  an  instant  while  the  lady  tapjwl 
with  her  boot  upon  the  fender  in  ill-diss«'mble<l  anxiety,  and 
then,  turning  to  his  desk,  he  filled  up  the  check  wiihtmt  re¬ 
mark,  presented  it,  and  tt>ok  his  hat  to  wait  on  her  lo  her 
caiTiage.  A  gleam  of  reli''f  and  pleasure  sh«>t  ever  her  coun¬ 
tenance  as  sho  closed  her  small  jew  ek'd  hand  over  it,  fiol- 
low'ed  immediately  by  a  ItMik  of  embarrassed  inquiry  into  the 
face  of  the  unquestioning  banker. 

“  I  am  in  your  debt  already.” 

“  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  madam  !  ” 

“And  for  this  you  think  the  securities  on  the  estate  of 
Rockland — ” 

“  Are  worth  nothing,  madam  !  But  it  rains.  I  regret  that 
your  ladyship’s  carriage  cannot  come  to  the  dtnir.  In  the  old 
fashioned  days  of  sedan-chairs,  now,  the  dark  courts  of  Lo*h- 
bury  must  have  been  more  attractive.  By  tbe  way,  talking  of 
Lothbury,  there  is  Lady  Roseberry’s  f(te  ekamjfttre  next 
week.  If  you'should  chance  to  have  a  spare  card - ” 

“Twenty,  if  you  like — I  am  too  happy — really,  Mr.  Fir¬ 
kins - ” 

^  “  It’s  on  the  fifteenth  ;  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing  your 

ladyship  there  !  Good  morning!  Home,  coachman  !” 

“  Does  this  man  Ime  me?”  was  Lady  RsN-elgold’s  first 
thought,  as  she  sank  back  in  her  returning  chariot.  Yet  no! 
he  was  even  rude  in  his  haste  to  be  rid  of  me.  And  I  would 
willingly  have  stayed,  too,  for  there  is  something  about  him  of 
a  mark  that  I  like.  .\y,  and  he  must  have  seen  it — a  lighter 
encouragement  has  bwn  interpreted  more  readily.  Five 
hundred  pounds  !  Really  five  hundred  pounds  !  And  thirty 
thousand  at  the  hack  of  it!  What  does  he  mean  T  Heavens, 
if  he  should  b«'  dee^ier  than  I  thought!  If  he  should  wish  to 
involve  me  first !  ” 

And  spite  of  the  horror  with  which  the  thought  was  met  in 
I  the  mind  of  Lady  Ravelgold,  the  blush  over  her  forehead  died 
i  away  into  a  half  smile  and  a  brighter  tint  in  her  lips;  and  as 
j  the  carriage  wound  slowly  on  through  the  confused  press  of 
I  Fleet  street  and  the  Strand,  the  image  of  the  handsome  and 
haughty  young  banker  shut  her  eyes  from  all  sounds  without, 
and  she  was  at  her  own  door  in  Grosvenor  square  before  she 
had  changed  position  or  wandered  for  half  a  moment  from  tha 
subject  of  those  busy  dreams. 

j  CHAPTER  II. 

I  The  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  May  seemed  to  have  been 
I  appointed  by  all  the  flowers  as  a  jubilee  of  perfume  and  bloom. 
The  birds  had  l>een  invited  and  sang  in  the  summer  with  a 
welcome  as  full-throated  as  a  prima  donna  singing  down  the 
tenor  in  a  duet ;  the  most  laggard  buds  turned  out  their  hearts 
to  the  sunshine,  and  promised  leaves  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
portion  of  London  that  had  lieen  invited  to  Lady  Rosebeny’s 
file,  thought  it  a  very  fine  day  !  That  portion  which  was  not, 
wondered  how  people  would  go  sweltering  about  in  such  a 
glare  for  a  cold  dinner ! 

At  about  half-past  two,  a  very  elegant  dark  green  cab  with¬ 
out  a  crest,  and  with  a  servant  in  whose  slight  figure  and 
plain  blue  livery  there  was  not  a  fault,  whirled  out  at  the  gate 
ot  the  Regent’s  Bark,  and  took  its  way  up  the  well-watered 
road  leading  to  Hampstead.  The  gentlemen  whom  it  passed 
or  met  turned  to  admire  the  performance  of  the  dark  grey 
horse,  and  the  ladies  looked  after  the  cab  as  if  they  could  see 
the  handsome  occupant  once  more  through  its  leather  back. 
Whether  by  conspiracy  among  thi'  coach-makers,  or  by  an 
aristticracy  of  taste,  the  degree  of  elegance  in  a  turn-out  at¬ 
tained  by  tbe  cab  just  described,  is  usually  confined  to  tlie  ac- 

I  quaiotances  of  Lady  - - ;  that  list  being  understood  to  enu 

inerate  all  “  tbe  nice  young  men”  of  tbe  West  end,  beside  tbe 
guardsmen.  (Tbe  ton  of  theJatter,  in  all  matters  that  affect 
the  style  of  the  regiment,  is  looked  after  by  tbe  club  and  the 
{  Colonel.)  Tbe  junior  Firkins  seemed  an  exception  to  thisex- 
1  elusive  rule.  No  “  nice  man”  could  come  from  Lothbury,  and 
'  be  did  DOC  visit  Lady  — ;  bat  his  horse  was  faultless,  and 
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when  he  turned  into  the  gate  of  Ro«e*Eden,  the  policeman  at 
the  porter’s  lodge,  though  ^e  hid  not  know  him,  thought  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  ask  fur  his  name.  Away  he  spattered  up  the  hilly 
avenue,  and  giving  the  reins  to  his  gnxim  at  the  end  of  a  green 
arbor  leading  to  tlie  reception-lawn,  he  walked  in  and  made 
his  bow  to  Lady  Ruseberry,  who  remnked,  “  How  very  hand¬ 
some!  Who  can  he  Ik??”  and  the  junior  partner  walked  on 
and  disappeared  down  an  avenue  of  laburnums. 

Ah  !yiut  Rose-Kden  hxtked  a-l’aradise  that  day !  Hundreds 
had  passed  across  the  close-shaven  lawn,  with  a  bow  to  the 
lady-mistress  of  this  fair  abode.  Yet  the  grounds  were  still 
private  enough  for  Milton’s  pair,  so  lost  wen?  they  in  the  green 
labyrinths  of  hill  and  dale.  Some  had  descended  through 
heavily-shaded  paths  to  a  fancy-dairy,  built  over  a  fountain  in 
the  bottom  of  a  cool  dell;  and  hen*,  amid  her  milk-pans  of  old 
and  costly  china,  the  pretth-st  maid  in  the  country  round  pat¬ 
tered  about  upon  a  (lixir  of  Dutch  tiles,  and  served  her  visiters 
with  creams  and  ices;  already,  as  it  were,  adapted  to  fashion¬ 
able  comprehension.  Some  had  strayed  to  the  ornamental 
cottages  in  the  skirts  of  the  flower-garden — poetical  abodes, 
built  from  a  picturesque  drawing,  with  imitation  roughness ; 
thatch,  lattice-window,  and  low  paling,  all  complete ;  and  in¬ 
habited  by  superannuated  depeialents  of  Lord  Roseberry, 
whose  only  duties  were  to  l«K>k  like  patriarchs,  and  give  tea 
and  new'  cream-cheese  to  visiters  on  fT'le-days.  Some  had 
gone  to  see  the  silver  and  gold  pheasants  in  their  wire-houses 
— stately  aristot'.rats  of  the  game  tribe,  w  ho  carry  their  finely- 
penciled  feathers  like  ”  Mnrmalet  Madarus,”  strutting  in  hoop 
and  farthingale.  Some  had  gone  to  the  kennels,  to  8i*e  setters 
and  pointers,  hounds  and  terriers,  lodged  like  gentlemen,  each 
breed  in  its  own  apartment;  the  puppies,  ns  elsew  here,  treated 
with  most  attention.  Some  wei-e  in  the  flower-garden,  some 
in  the  green-houses,  some  in  the  gnipt-ries,  aviaries,  and  grot¬ 
toes  ;  and  at  the  side  of  a  bright  sparkling  fountain,  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  wf  a  fir-grove,  w  ith  her  foot  upon  its  marble  lip,  and  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  small  Cupid  who  archly  made  a 
drinking-cup  of  his  wing,  and  caught  the  bright  water  as  it  fell, 
stood  Lady  Imogen  Ravelgold,  the  loveliest  girl  of  nineteen 
that  prayed  night  and  morning  within  the  parish  of  May  Fair, 
listening  to  very  j>assionate  language  from  the  young  banker 
of  Lothbury. 

A  bugle  on  the  lawn  rang  a  recall.  From  every  alley,  and 
by  every  path,  piured  in  the  gay  multitude,  and  the  smooth 
sward  looked  like  a  plateau  of  animated  flowers,  waked  by  ' 
magic  from  a  broidery  on  grei  n  velvet.  Ah !  the  beautiful 
demi-toiUUe$  ! — so  difficult  to  attain,  yet,  when  attained,  the 
dress  most  modest,  most  captivating,  most  worthy  the  divine 
grace  of  woman.  Those  airy  hau,  sheltering  from  the  sun, 
yet  not  enviously  concealing  a  feature  or  a  ringlet  that  a 
punter  would  draw  for  his  exhibition  picture  !  Those  sum¬ 
mery  and  shapely  rubes,  covering  the  person  more  to  show  its 
outline  better,  and  provoke  more  the  worship,  which,  like  all 
worship,  is  mJde  more  adoring  by  mystery!  Those  complex¬ 
ions  winch  but  betray  their  transparency  in  the  sun  :  lifis  in 
which  the  blood  is  translucent  when  between  you  and  the 
light:  cheeks  finer-grained  than  alabster,  yet  as  cool  in  their 
virgin  purity  as  a  tint  in  the  dark  corner  of  a  Ruysdael:  the 
human  race  was  at  less  perfection  in  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Lais— in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Cleopatra — than  that  day  on  the 
lawn  of  Rose-Eden. 

Cart-loads  of  ribins,  of  every  gay  color,  had  been  laced 
through  the  trees  in  all  directions;  and  amid  every  variety  of  ' 
foliage,  and  every  shade  of  green,  the  tulip-tints  shone  virid 
and  brilliant,  like  an  American  forest  after  the  first  frost. — 
From  the  left  edge  of  the  lawn,  the  ground  suddenly  sunk  into 
a  dell,  shaped  like  an  amphitheatre,  with  a  level  platform  at 
its  bottom,  and  all  around,  above  and  below,  thickened  a 
shaily  wood.  The  music  of  a  delicious  band  stole  up  from 
the  recesses  of  a  grove,  draped  as  an  oichestra  and  green-room 
on  the  lower  side,  and  while  the  audience  disposed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  shade  of  the  upper  grove,  a  company  of  players 
and  dancing-girls  commenced  their  theatricals.  Imogen 
Ravelgold,  who  was  separated,  by  a  pine  tiee  only,  from  the 
junior  partner,  could  scarce  tell  you,  when  it  was  finished, 
what  was  the  plot  of  the  play. 

The  recall-bugle  sounded  again,  and  the  band  wound  away 
from  tlie  lawn,  playing  a  gay  march.  Followed  lady  Rose- 
berry  and  her  suite  of  gentlemen,  followed  dames  and  their 
daughters,  followed  all  who  wished  to  see  the  flight  of  my 
lord’s  falcons.  By  a  narrow  path  and  a  wicket-gate,  the  long 
music-guided  train  stole  out  upon  an  open  hill-side,  looking 
down  on  a  verdant  and  spreading  meadow.  The  band  played 
at  a  short  distance  behind  the  gay  groups  of  spectators,  and  it 


was  a  pretty  pictun?  to  look  down  upon  the  splendidly-dressed 
falconer  and  his  men,  holding  their  fierce  birds  upon  their 
wrists,  in  their  hoods  and  jesses,  a  foreground  of  old  chivalry 
and  romance;  while  far  beyond  extended,  like  a  sea  over  the 
horizon,  the  smoke-clad  pinnacles  of  busy 'and  every-day  Lon¬ 
don.  There  are  such  contrasts  of  the  eyes  of  the  rich  ! 

The  scarlet  hood  was  taken  from  the  trustiest  falcon,  and  a 
dove,  confined,  at  first,  with  a  string,  was  thrown  up,  and  * 
brought  back,  to  c:xcite  his  attention.  As  he  fixed  his  eye 
i  upon  him,  the  frightened  victim  was  let  loose,  and  the  falcon 
flung  off;  away  skimmed  the  dove  in  a  low  flight  over  the 
meadow;  and  up  to  the  very  zenith,  in  circles  of  amazing 
swiftness  and  power,  sped  the  exulting  falcon,  apparently  for¬ 
getful  of  his  pr(*y,  and  bound  for  the  eye  of  the  sun  with  his 
{  strong  wings  and  his  liberty.  The  falconer’s  whistle  and  cry 
were  heard ;  the  dove  circled  rouwd  the  edge  of  the  meadow 
in  his  wavy  flight ;  and  down,  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
shot  the  falcon,  striking  his  prey  dead  to  the  eaitli  liefore  the 
eye  could  settle  on  his  form.  As  the  proud  bird  stood  upon 
his  victim,  ItHiking  around  with  a  lifted  crest  and  fierce  eye. 
Lady  Imogen  Uavengold  heard,  in  a  voice  of  which  her  heart 
knew  the  music,  “  They  who  soar  highest  strike  surest ;  the 
dove  lies  in  the  falcon's  bosom.” 

CHAPTER  in. 

The  afternoon  had,  meantime,  been  wearing  on,  and  at  six 
the  ‘  breakfast’ was  announced.  The  tents  lH*nenth  which  the 
tables  weif  spread  were  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  and 
the  guests  hud  made  up  their  own  putties.  Each  sped  to  his 
rendezvous,  and  as  the  last  loiterers  disappeared  from  the 
lawn,  a  gentlemon  in  a  claret  cont  utkI  a  brown  study,  found 
himself  stopping  to  let  a  lady  |»uss  who  had  obeyeil  the  sum¬ 
mons  ns  tardily  us  himself.  In  a  white  chip  hat,  Iluirbnult’s 
lost,  a  few  lilies  of  the  valley  laid  among  ht-r  raven  curls  lie- 
neath,  a  simple  white  rolie,  the  chef-d' auvre  of  Victotine  in 
style  and  tourunre.  Lady  Ravelgold  would  have  been  the  belle 
of  the  fete,  but  for  her  daughter. 

“  Well  emergi'd  fiiim  Lothbury!”  she  said,  courtseying,  with 
a  slight  flush  over  her  features,  but  immediately  taking  his 
arm;  “I  have  lost  my  jiarty,  and  meeting  you  is  opportune. 
'Vhere  shall  we  breakfasl  ?” 

There  was  a  small  tent  standing  invitingly  open  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  lawn,  and  by  the  fainter  rattle  of  soup-spoons 
from  that  quarter,  it  promised  to  be  less  crowded  than  the 
others.  The  junior  partner  would  willingly  have  declined 
the  pmAered  honof-,  but  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  no 
escape,  and  submitted  with  a  grace. 

”  You  know  very  few  |)eople  here,”  said  his  fair  creditor, 
taking  the  bread  from  her  napkin. 

“  Your  ladyship  and  one  other.” 

“Ah,  we  shall  have  dancing  by  and  by,  and  I  must  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  my  daughter.  By  the  way,  have  you  no  name 
from  your  mother’s  side  ?  ‘  Firkins’  sounds  so  very  odd. 

Give  me  some  pri'ttier  word  to  drink  in  this  champagne.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Tremlet?” 

“  Too  I  fl'emiiiate  for  your  severe  style  of  beauty — but  it  will 
do.  -Mr.  Tremlet,  your  health!  Will  you  give  me  a  little  of 
the  pule  bi'fore  you  ?  I’ray,  if  it  is  not  indiscreet,  htiw  comes 
that  classic  profile,  and,  mure  surprising  still,  that  distinguished 
liKik  of  yours,  to  have  found  no  gayer  destiny  than  the 
signing  of  ‘  Firkins  and  Co.’  to  notes  of  hand  ?  Though  I 
thought  you  became  your  den  in  Lothbury,  upon  my  honor 
you  look  more  at  home  here.” 

And  Lady  Ravengold  fixed  her  superb  eyes  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  features  of  her  companion,  wondering  partly  w  hy  he  did 
not  8|K‘ak,  and  partly  why  she  had  not  observed  before  that 
he  was  incomparably  the  handsomest  creature  she  had  ever 
seen.  • 

“  I  can  regret  no  vocation,”  he  answered  after  a  moment, 
“  which  procures  me  an  acquaintance  with  your  ladyship’s 
family.” 

“  There  is  an  arriere  peH$€e  in  that  formal  speech,  Mr. 
Tremlet.  You  are  insincere.  I  am  the  only  one  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  whom  you  know,  and  what  plea.sure  liuve  you  taken  in  my 
acquaintance  7  And,  now  1  tliink  of  it,  there  is  a  mystuiy 
about  you,  which,  but  for  the  noble  truth  writli  n  so  legibly  on 
your  features,  1  should  be  afraid  to  fatliom.  Why  have  you 
suffered  me  to  overdraw  my  credit  so  enormously,  and  without 
the  shadow  of  a  protest  ?  ’’  . 

When  Lady  Ravelgold  had  disburdened  her  heart  of  this 
direct  question,  she  turned  half  round  and  looked  hercom{>an- 
ion  in  the  face  w  ith  an  intense  interest,  which  produced  upon 
her  own  features  an  expression  of  earnestness  very  unconimon 
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upon  their  pale  and  impassive  lines.  She  was  one  of  those 
persons  of  little  thought,  who  care  nothing  for  causes  or  con¬ 
sequences,  so  that  tho  present  ditficulty  is  removed,  or  the 
present  hour  provided  with  its  wings ;  but  the  repented  relief 
she  hnd  received  from  the  young  banker,  when  total  ruin  i 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  his  refusal,  and  his  marked 
coldness  in  his  manner  to  her,  had  stimulatecl  the  utmost  cu- 
.  riosity  of  which  she  was  capable.  Her  vanity,  founded  upon 
her  high  rank  and  great  renown  os  a  beauty,  would  have 
agreed  that  he  might  be  willing  to  get  her  into  his  power  at 
that  price,  had  he  been  less  agreeable  in  his  own  person,  or 
more  eager  in  his  manner.  But  she  had  wanted  money  suf- 
ticiently  to  know  that  thirty  thousand  pounds  are  not  a  baga¬ 
telle,  and  her  brain  was  busy  till  she  discovered  the  equivalent 
he  sought  for  it.  Meantime  her  fear  that  he  would  turn  oat 
to  be  a  lover,  grew  rapidly  into  a  fear  that  he  would  not. 

Lady  Ravelgold  had  l)een  the  wife  of  a  dissolute  earl,  who 
had  died,  leaving  his  estate  inextricably  involved.  With  no 
male  heir  to  the  title  or  property,  and  no  very  near  ndation, 
the  beautiful  widow  shut  her  eyes  to  the  difficulties  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  and  at  the  lirst  decent  moment  after  the 
death  of  her  lord,  she  had  reentered  the  gay  society  of  which 
she  had  been  the  bright  and  particularstar,  and  never  dreamed 
either  of  diminishing  her  establishment,  or  of  calculating  her 
possible  income.  The  first  heavy  draft  she  had  made  upon 
the  house  of  Firkins  and  Co.,  her  husband’s  bankers,  hnd  been 
returned  with  a  statement  of  the  Ravelgold  debt  and  cre<lit 
on  their  books,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Lord  Ravelgold  had 
overdrawn  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  before  his  death,  and 
that  from  some  legal  difficulties  nothing  could  be  realized  from 
the  securities  given  on  his  estates.  This  bad  news  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  a  fete  to  be  given  by  the  Russian  embassa¬ 
dor,  at  which  her  only  child.  Lady  Imogen,  was  to  make  her 
debut  in  society.  With  the  facility  of  disposition  which  was 
peculiar  to  her.  Lady  Ravelgold  thrust  the  papers  into  her 
drawer,  and  determining  to  visit  her  b  inker  on  the  following 
morning,  threw  the  matter  entirely  from  her  miiul  and  made 
preparations  for  the  ball.  With  the  Russian  government  the 
house  of  Firkins  and  Co.  had  long  carried  on  very  extensive 
fiscal  transactions,  and  in  obi*dience  to  instructions  from  the 
Em[)eror,  regular  invitations  for  the  embassy  fetes  were  sent 
to  the  bankers,  accepted  <x:casionully  by  the  junior  partner  j 
only,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  old  j 
Firkins.  Out  of  the  banking-house  he  was  known  as  Mr.  ' 
Tremlet,  and  it  was  by  this  name,  which  was  presumed  to  be 
his  mother’s,  that  he  was  ca-ually  introduced  to  Lady  Imogen 
on  the  night  of  the  fete,  while  she  was  separated  from  her 
mother  in  the  dancing-room.  The  consequence  was  a  sud¬ 
den,  deep,  ineffaceable  passion  in  the  bosom  of  the  young 
banker,  checked  and  silenced,  but  never  lessened  or  chilled 
by  the  recollection  of  the  obstacle  of  his  birth.  The  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  subdued  manner,  his  worshiping,  yet  most  respect¬ 
ful  tones,  and  the  bright  soul  that  breathed  through  his 
handsome  features  with  his  unusual  excitement,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  favorable  upon  Lady  Imogen,  and  they  parted  on  the 
night  of  the  fete,  mutually  aware  ot  each  other  s  preference. 

On  the  following  morning  Lady  Ravelgold  made  her  pro¬ 
posed  visit  to  the  city;  and  inquiring  for  Mr.  Firkins,  was 
shown  in  as  usu  il  to  the  junior  partner,  to  whom  the  colloquial 
business  of  the  concern  had  long  been  entrusted.  To  her  sur¬ 
prise  she  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  refused  her  on  the  preceding  day — a  result 
which  she  attributed  to  her  powers  of  persuasion,  or  to  some 
new  ttirn  in  the  atlairs  of  the  estate;  and  for  two  years  these  ! 
visits  had  been  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  montlis, 
with  the  same  success,  though  not  with  the  same  delusion  as 
to  tho  cause.  She  had  discovered  that  the  estate  was  worse 
than  nothing,  and  the  junior  partner  cared  little  to  prolong  his 
tilet-a-ULct  with  her,  and,  up  to  the  visit  with  which  this  tale 
o|>ened,  she  had  looked  to  every  succeeding  one  with  increased 
fear  and  doubt. 

During  these  two  years,  Tremlet  had  seen  Lady  Imogen  oc¬ 
casionally  at  balls  and  public  places,  and  every  look  they  ex-  . 
changed  wove  more  strongly  between  them  the  subtle  threads  j 
of  love.  Once  or  twice  she  had  endeavored  to  interest  her 
mother  in  conversation  on  the  subject,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  confidence 'of  her  feelings;  but  Latly  Ravelgold, 
when  not  anxious,  was  giddy  with  her  own  success,  and  the 
unfamiliar  name  never  rested  a  moment  on  her  ear.  With 
this  explanation  to  render  the  tale  intelligible,  let  us,”  as  the 
French  say,  “  return  ti*  our  muttons.” 

Of  the  conversation  between  Tremlet  and  her  mother.  Lady 
Imogen  was  an  unobserved  and  astonished  witn<>8S.  The  tent 


which  they  had  enteretl  was  large,  with  a  buffet  in  the  center, 
and  a  circular  table  waitcnl  on  by  servants  within  the  ring ; 
and,  just  concealed  by  the  drapervviround  the  pole,  sat  Lady 
Imogen  with  a  party  of  her  friends,  discussing  very  serimisly 
the  threatened  fashion  of  tight  sleews.  She  had  half  risen, 
when  her  mother  entered,  to  offer  her  a  seat  by  her  side,  but 
the  sight  «»f  Tremlet,  w'ho  immtdiately  followed,  had  checked 
the  words  upon  hei  lip,  and  to  her  surprisi'  they  seated Jthem- 
selves  tm  the  side  that  was  wholly  unocupied,  and  cQ^ffersed 
in  a  lone  inaudible  to  all  but  themselves.  Not  aware  tHht  her 
lover  knew  Lady  Ravelgold,  she  supposed  that  they  might 
have  lieen  casually  intrinluced,  till  tlte  earnestness  of  her 
mother’s  manner,  and  a  certain  ease  between  them  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  courtesies  of  the  table,  as'OirefI  her  that  this  could  not  be 
their  first  interview.  Trenilet’s  face  was  turned  from  her,  and 
she  could  not  juilge  jvheth«*r  he  was  equally  interested;  but 
she  ha<l  been  so  accustomed  to  consider  her  motlier  as  irresis¬ 
tible  when  she  chose  to  please,  that  site  sup]H>sed  it  of  course  ; 
anil  very  siKtn  the  heightenwl  color  of  Lady  Ravelgold,  and 
the  unwavering  look  of  tuingleil  admiration  and  curiosity 
which  she  bent  upon  the  handsome  face  of  her  companion,  left 
no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  her  resei^-ed  and  exclusive  lover 
was  in  the  dangerous  toils  of  a  rival  whose  iM»wer  she  knew. 
From  the  mortal  pangs  of  a  first  jealously,  heaven  send  thee 
deliverance,  fair  Lady  Imogen ! 

“  We  shall  find  our  account  in  the  advances  on  your  lady¬ 
ship’s  credit;”  said  Tivmlet,  in  reply  to  the  direct  question 
that  was  ptit  to  him.  “  Meantime  permit  me  to  admire  the 
courage  with  which  you  look  so  disagreeable  a  subject  in  the 
face.” 

“  For  ‘disagreeable  subject,’  read  ‘  Mr.  Tremlet.’  I  show 
my  temerity  more  in  that.  Apropos  of  faces,  yours  would  be¬ 
come  the  new  fashion  of  cravat.  The  men  at  Crockford’a 
slip  the  ends  through  a  ring  of  their  lady-love’s,  if  they  chance 
to  have  one — thtis  !  ”  and  untying" the  loose  knot  of  his  black 
satin  cravat.  Lady  Ravelgold  slipp'd  over  the  ends  a  diamond 
of  small  value,  conspicuously  set  in  ftearls, 

“  The  men  alCrockford’s,”  said  Tremlet,  hesitating  to  com¬ 
mit  the  rudeness  of  removing  the  ring,  “are  not  of  my  school 
of  manners.  If  I  hnd  been  so  fortunate  as  to  inspire  a  lady 
with  a  preference  for  me,  1  should  not  ailvertise  it  on  my  cra- 
v-at.” 

“  But  suppose  the  lady  were  pniud  of  her  preference,  as 
dames  were  of  the  devotion  of  their  knights  in  the  days  of 
chivalry— would  you  not  wear  her  favor  as  conspicuously  as 
they?” 

A  flush  of  mingletl  embarrassment  and  surprise  shot  over 
the  forehead  of  Tremlet,  and  he  was  turning  the  ring  with  hb 
fingers,  when  Lady  Imogen,  attempting  tv  pass  out  of  the  tent, 
was  stopped  by  her  mother. 

“  Imogen,  my  daughter!  this  b  Mr.  Tremlet.  Lady  Imo¬ 
gen  Ravelgold,  Mr.  Tremlet !” 

The  cold  and  scarce  perceptible  bow  which  the  wounded 
girl  gave  to  her  lover,  betrayed  no  previous  acquaintance  to 
the  careless  Lady  Ravelgold.  Without  giving  a  second  thought 
to  her  daughter,  she  held  her  glass  for  some  champagne  to  a 
passing  servant,  and  as  Lady  Imogen  and  her  friends  crossed 
the  lawn  to  the  dancing  tent,  she  r«*8umed  the  conversation 
which  they  had  interrupted;  while  Tremlet,  with  his  heart 
broiMling  on  the  altereil  Imtk  he  had  received,  listened  and 
replied  almost  unconsciously ;  yet  from  this  very  circum¬ 
stance,  in  a  manner  which  was  interpreted  by  his  companion 
as  the  embarrassment  of  a  timid  and  long-repressed  passion 
for  herself. 

While  Lady  Ravelgold  and  the  junior  partner  were  thus 
playing  ^  at  cross  purposes  over  their  chamfiagne  and  botU’ 
bont,  Grisi  and  L^lache  were  singing  a  duet  from  11  Puri- 
tani,  to  a  full  audience  in  the  saloon;  tl.odnnking  young  men 
sat  over  their  wine  at  the  nearly  deserted  tables;  Lady  Imo¬ 
gen  and  her  friends  waltzed  to  Collinet’s  band,  the  artizans 
were  busy  below  the  lawn,  erecting  the  machinery  for  the  fire¬ 
works.  .Meantime  every  alley  and  avenue,  grot  and  labyrinth, 
had  been  dimly  illuminated  with  colored  lamps,  showing  like 
vari-colored  glow-worms  amid  the  foliage  ami  shells ;  if 
the  bright  scenery  of  Rose-Iklen  bad  been  lovely  by  day,  it 
was  fay-land  and  witchery  by  night.  Fatal  impulse  of  our 
nature,  that  these  approaches  to  paradise  in  the  “delight  of 
the  eye,”  stir  only  in  our  bosoms  the  passions  upon  which 
law  and  holy  writ  have  put  ban  and  bridle ! 

“  Shall  we  stroll  down  this  alley  of  crimson  lamps  ?”  said 
Lady  Ravelgold,  crossing  the  lawn  from  the  tent  where  their 
coflee  bad  been  brought  to  them,  and  putting  her  slender  arm 
for  into  that  of  her  tktw  pale  and  silent  companion. 
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Lady  Ravelgold, 


A  lady  in  a  white  drem  ttood  at  the  entrance  (»f  that  crim¬ 
son  avenue,  a«  Trcmlet  and  his  passionate  admirer  disap¬ 
peared  beneath  the  closing  lines  of  the  long  persirective,  and, 
remaining  a  moment  gazing  through  the  unbroken  twinkle  of 
the  confusing  lamps,  she  pressed  her  hand  hard  upon  her  fore¬ 
head,  drew  up  her  form  as  if  struggling  with  some  irrepres¬ 
sible  feeling,  and  in  another  moment  w  as  whirling  in  the  w  altz 
with  Lord  Ernest  Fitzantelope,  whose  mother  wrote  a  com¬ 
plimentary  paragraph  about  their  performance  fur  the  next 
Saturday’s  Court  Journal. 

Tile  Uugie  sound*  d,  and  the  band  played  a  march  upon  the 
lawn.  From  the  breakfast  tents,  from  the  coffee-rooms,  from 
the  dance,  troui  the  card-tables,  poured  all  who  wished  i 
witness  tire  marvels  that  lie  in  saltfietre.  Gentlemen  who 
storxl  in  a  tender  attitude  in  the  darkness,  held  themselvc- 
ready  to  h'an  the  other  way  when  the  rockets  blazed  up,  uud 
mamas  who  were  encouraging  flirtations  with  eligibles,  whis- 
yM'rod  a  caution  on  the  same  subject  to  their  less  cxperiencerl 
daughters. 

Up  sped  the  missiles,  round  spun  the  wheels,  fair  burned 
tlie  owUi  tiew  lUu  iire-uuves  «ttt  and  buck  again  on 

their  wires,  anti  softly  floated  down  through  tlio  dewy  atmos 
phere  of  that  May  night  the  lambent  and  many-colored  bturs, 
flung  burning  from  the  expUxled  rockets.  Device  followed 
device,  and  Lady  Imogen  almost  forgot,  in  her  child’s  deligfit 
at  the  spectacle,  that  she  bad  taken  into  her  bosom  a  greet, 
serpent,  whose  folds  were  closing  like  suffocation  ubout  her 
heart. 

The  Jinali  was  to  consist  of  a  new  light,  invented  by  the 
Pyrotechnist,  promised  to  Lady  Roseberry  to  be  several  de¬ 
grees  brighter  than  the  sun — v‘>*t’P'^*’*idvely  with  the  quantity 
of  matter.  Before  this  last  flourish  came  a  pause  ;  and  whil« 
all  the  world  were  murmuring  love  and  applause  around  her. 
Lady  Imogen,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  an  indefinite  point  in  the 
darkness,  took  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  light  to  feed  her 
serjient  with  thoughts  of  passionate  and  uncontrollable  pain. 
A  French  attache  Phillipiste  to  the  very  tips  of  his  mustache, 
addressed  to  her  ear,  meantime,  the  compliments  he  had  found 
must  effective  in  the  Chautaee  D'Antin. 

The  light  biAst  suddenly  from  a  hundred  blazing  points, 
clear,  dazzling,  intense — illuminatinf ,  as  by  the  instantaneous 
burst  of  day,  the  farthest  corner  of  Rose  Edeii.  And  Mon¬ 
sieur  M.mgapoire,  with  a  French  contempt  for  English  fire¬ 
works,  took  advantage  of  the  first  ray  to  look  into  Lady  Imo¬ 
gen’s  eyes.  '  ’ 

“  Mai$,  MiladiT'  was  his  immediate  exclamation,  after  fol 
lowing  their  direction  with  a  glance,  “  ee  n'eat  qu'un  tableau 
vivatU.  cela !  Help,  gentlemen !  ELle  u' evanuuit.  Some 
salts!  Mittfricord  e !  MonDien!  MonDien!"  And  La¬ 
dy  Imogen  Ravelgold  was  carried  fainting  to  Lady  Roseberry’s 
chamber. 

In  a  small  opening  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  lilachs, 
extended  from  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Imogen’s 
fixed  and  unconscious  gaze,  w  as  presented,  by  the  unexpected 
illumination,  the  tableau  vivant,  seen  by  her  ladyship  and 
Monsieur  Mangepoire  at  tlie  same  instant — a  gentleman  drawn 
up,  to  his  fullest  height,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  lady  kneel¬ 
ing  on  Ui«  ground  at  his  feet  with  her  arms  stretched  up  to  his 
bosom. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  little  afier  two  o'clock  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
Trrmlot’s  cabriolet  stopped  near  the  perron  of  Willis’s  rooms 
in  King  street,  and  while  he  sent  up  his  card  to  the  lady  pa¬ 
tronesses  for  his  ticket  to  that  night’s  Almack’s,  he  busied 
himself  in  looking  into  the  crowd  of  carriagi  s  about  him,  and 
reading  on  the  faces  of  their  fair  occupants  the  hope  and 
anxiety  to  which  they  were  a  prey  till  John  the  footman 
brouglit  them  tickets  or  despair.  Drawn  up  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  stood  a  family  carriage  of  the  old  style, 
covered  with  half  the  arms  of  the  herald's  office,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  fat  dowager  and  three  very  over-dressed  daughters. 
Watching  them,  to  see  the  effect  of  their  application,  stood 
upon  the  sidewalk  three  or  four  young  men  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  club-house,  and  at  the  moment  Tremlet  was  observing 
these  circumstances,  a  foreign  britseka,  containing  a  beautiful 
woman  of  a  reputation  better  understood  than  expressed  in 
the  conclave  above  stairs,  flew  round  the  corner  of  St.  James’s 
street,  and  very  nearly  drove  into  the  o|)en  mouth  of  the  junior 
partner’s  cabriolet. 

“  1  will  bet  you  a  Ukraine  colt  against  this  fine  bay  of 
yours,”  said  the  Russian  secretary  of  legation,  advancing 
)  fixtfi)  the  gruup  of  dandies  to  Tremlet,  that  n;ilad],  yonder, 


with  all  the  "best  blood  of  England  in  her  own  and  her 
daughter’s  red  fares,  g»  ts  no  tickets  this  morning.” 

“  I’ll  take  a  bet  upon  the  lady  who  has  nearly  extinguished 
me,  if  you  like,”  answen-d  Tremlet,  gazing  with  admiration 
at  the  calm,  delicate,  child-like  looking  creature,  who  sat  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  britsga. 

“  No !”  said  the  secretary,  “  for  Almack’s  is  a  republic  of 
beauty,  and  she’ll  b«  voted  in  without  either  blood  or  virtue. 
PfiT  exemple,  Lady  Ravelguld’s  voucher  is  good  here,  though 
she  dues  iUidy  tableaux  in  Loiliburj — eh  Tremlet?” 

Totally  unaware  of  the  unlucky  discovery  by  the  fireworks 
at  Lady  Roseberry’s  lete,  Tremlet  colored  and  was  inclined 
to  take  the  insinuation  as  an  affront;  but  a  laugh  from  the 
dandies  drew  off*  his  companion’s  attention,  and  he  observed 
the  dowager’s  footman  standing  at  her  coach  window  w’lth 
his  empty  hands  held  up  in  most  expressive  negotiation,  while 
the  three  young  ladies  w’ithin  sat  aghast,  in  all  the  agonies  of 
disappointed  hopes.  Th«  lumbering  carriage  got  into  motion — 
its  inefl'ective  blazonry  paled  by  the  mortified  blush  of  its  occu¬ 
pants — and,  as  the  junoir  partner  drove  away,  philosophizing 
on  ihe  arbitrary  opinions  and  unpiovoked  insults  of  polite  so¬ 
ciety,  the  britsga  shot  by,  showing  him,  as  he  leaned  forward, 
a  lovely  woman  who  bent  on  him  the  most  dangerous  eyes  in 
London,  and  an  Almack’s  ticket  lying  on  the  unoccupied 
cushion  beside  her. 

The  white  relievo  upon  the  pale  blue  wall  of  Almack’s 
showed  every  crack  in  its  stucco  flowers,  and  the  faded  cha¬ 
perons  who  had  defects  of  a  similar  description  to  conceal, 
took  warning  of  the  walls,  and  retreated  to  the  friendlier  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  tea-room.  Collinet  was  beginning  the  second  set 
of  quadrilles,  and  among  the  fairest  of  the  surpassingly  beau¬ 
tiful  women  who  were  moving  to  his  heavenly  music,  was 
Lady  Imogen  Ravelgold,  the  lovelier  to-night  for  the  first  heavy 
sadness  that  hud  evei  dimmed  the  roses  in  her  cheek.  Her 
lady  mother  divided  her  thoughts  between  what  this  could 
mean,  and  whether  Mr.  Tremlet  would  come  to  the  ball;  and 
V  hen,  presently  after,  in  the  do»-a-dos,  she  forgot  to  look  at 
her  daughter,  on  seeing  that  gentleman  enter,  she  lost  a  very 
good  opportunity  for  a  guess  at  the  cause  of  Lady  Imogen’s 
paleness. 

To  the  pure  and  taie  eye  that  appreciates  the  divinity  of 
the  form  after  which  woman  is  made,  it  would  have  been  a 
glorious  feast  to  have  seen  the  perfection  of  sbape,  color, 
motion  and  countenance  shown  that  night  on  the  bright  floor 
of  Almack’s.  For  the  young  and  beautiful  girls  whose  envied 
destiny  is  to  commence  their  woman’s  history  in  this  exclusive 
hall,  there  exist  aids  to  beauty  known  to  no  other  class  or  na¬ 
tion.  Perpetual  vigilance  over  every  limb  from  the  cradle 
up  ;  physical  education  of  a  perfection,  discipline  and  judge¬ 
ment  pursued  only  at  great  ex£H*nse  and  under  great  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  mural  education  of  the  highest  kind,  habitual  conscious¬ 
ness  of  rank,  exclusive  contact  wiih  elegance  and  luxury,  and 
a  fraedom  of  intellectual  culture  which  breathes  a  soul  through 
the  face  before  passion  has  touched  it  with  a  line  or  a  shade 
— these  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  make  Almack’s 
the  cynosure  of  the  world  for  adorable  and  radiant  beauty. 

There  were  three  ladies  who  had  come  to  Aimack’s  with  a 
definite  object  that  night,  each  of  whom  was  destined  to  be 
surprised  and  foiled :  Lady  Ravelgold,  who  feared  sl^e  had 
been  abrupt  with  the  inexperienced  banker,  but  trusted  to  find 
him  softened  by  a  day  or  two’s  reflection ;  Mrs.  St.  Leger, 
the  Lady  of  the  brit89ka,  who  had  ordered  supper  for  two  on 
her  arrival  at  home  from  her  mtmiing's  drive,  and  intended 
to  have  the  company  of  the  handsome  creature  she  had  nearly 
run  over  in  King  street ;  and  Lady  Imogen  Ravelgold,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

Tremlet  stood  in  the  entrance  frrrm  the  tea-room  a  moment, 
gathering  courage  to  walk  alone  into  such  a  dazzling  scene, 
and  then,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glossy  lines  of  Lady 
Imogen’s  head  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  he  was  advan¬ 
cing  toward  her,  when  he  was  addressed  by  a  lady  who  leaned 
aaainst  one  of  ihe  ^lender  columns  of  the  orchestra.  *  After  a 
sweetly-phrased  apology  for  having  nearly  knocked  out  his 
brains  that  morning  with  her  horses’  fore  feet,  Mrs.  St.  Leger 
took  his  arm,  and  walking  deliberately  two  or  throe  times  up 
and  duwft  the  room,  took  possession,  at  last,  of  a  banquette 
on  the  highest  range,  so  tar  from  any  other  person,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  marked  rudeness  to  have  left  her  alone. — 
Tramlet  took  his  seat  by  her  with  this  instinctive  feeling,  trusting 
that  some  of  her  acquaintances  would  soon  approach,  and  give 
him  a  fair  excuse  to  leave  her ;  but  he  soon  became  amused  at 
her  piquant  style  of  conversation,  and,  not  aware  of  being  ob¬ 
served,  fell  into  the  attitude  of  a  pleased  axul  earnest  listener. 


Lady  Ravelgold. 
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Lady  Ravtlgold’s  fetditigs  during  ihia  petit  entretien,  were 
of  a  wry  p«>»itive  description.  She  had  an  instinctive  know¬ 
ledge,  and  consequently  a  jealous  dislike  of  Mrs.  St.  Leger’s 
character;  and,  still  und  >r  the  delusion  that  the  young  banker’s  j 
liberality  was  prompted  by  a  secret  passion  for  herself,  she  i 
saw  her  credit  in  the  city  and  her  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
Tremlet,  (fur  whom  she  had  really  conceived  a  violent  affec¬ 
tion,)  melting  away  in  every  smile  of  the  dangerous  woman  , 
who  engrossed  him.  As  she  looked  around  for  a  friend,  to 
whose  ear  she  might  communicate  some  of  the  suffocating  poi-  ■ 
son  in  her  own  heart.  Lady  Imogen  returned  to  her  from  a 
gallopade;  and,  like  a  se«'ond  dagger  to  the  heart  of  this  pure-  i 
minded  girl,  went  this  second  proof  of  her  lover’s  corrupt  prin-  1 
ciple  and  conduct.  Unwilling  to  believe  oven  her  own  eyes  on  ^ 
the  night  of  Lady  Roseberry’s  /ite,  she  had  summoned  resolu-  : 
tion  on  the  road  home  to  ask  an  explanation  of  her  mother.  ^ 
Embarrassed  by  the  abrupt  question.  Lady  Ravelgold  felt 
obliged  to  make  a  partial' confidence  of  the  state  «if  her  pecu-  j 
niary  affairs;  and  to  clear  herself,  she  represented  Tremlet  as  j 
having  taken  advantage  of  her  obligations  to  him,  to  push  a  | 
dishonorable  suit.  The  seene  disclosed  by  the  sudden  blar-e 
of  the  fire  works  being  thus  simply  explained.  Lady  Imogen 
determined  at  once  to  give  up  Tremlet’s  acquaintance  altoge¬ 
ther;  a  resolution  which  his  open  flirtation  with  a  woman  of 
Mrs.  St.  Leger’s  character  served  to  confirm.  She  had,  how¬ 
ever,  one  errand  with  him,  prompted  by  her  filial  feelihgs  and 
favored  by  an  accidental  circumstance  which  will  appear.  • ! 

“  Do  you  believe  in  animal  magnetism  ?”  asked  .Mrs.  St. 
Leger,  “for  by  the  fixedness  of  Lady  Ravelgold’s  eyes  in  this 
quarter,  something  is  going  to  happen  to  one  of  us.” 

The  next  moment  the  Russian  secretary  approached  and  ! 
took  his  seat  by  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  and  with  diplomatic  address  I 
contrived  to  convey  to  Tremlet’s  ear  that  Lady  Ravelgold  ' 
wished  to  speak  with  him.  The  banker  rose,  but  the  quick  j 
wit  of  his  companion  comprehended  the  manceuvre.  i 

Ah !  I  see  how  it  is,”  she  said,  ‘*but  stay — you’ll  sup  w’ilh  j 
me  to-night  7  Promise  me — parole  d'konneur !"  ! 

Parole'.”  answered  Tremlet,  making  his  way  out  be-  1 
tween  the  seats,  half  pleased  and  half  embarrassed. 

As  for  you,  Monsievr  le  Secretaire,”  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  j 
“you  have  forf  ited  my  favor,  und  may  sup  elsewhere.  How  j 
dare  you  conspire  against  me  ?”  | 

While  the  Russian  was  making  his  peace,  Tremlet  crossed  ! 
over  to  Lady  Ravelgold  ;  but,  astonished  at  the  change  in  Lady 
Imogen  he  soon  broke  in  abruptly  upon  her  mother’s  corner-  ; 
sation,  to  ask  her  to  dance.  She  accepted  his  hand  for  a  qua*  i 
drille ;  but  as  they  walked  down  the  room  in  search  of  a  vi»- 
a-vis,  she  complained  of  heat,  and  asked  timidly  if  he  would 
take  her  to  the  tea-room. 

“Mr.  Tremlet,”  she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  cup  of 
tea  which  he  had  given  her,  and  which  she  found  some  difli- 
culty  in  holding,  “  1  have  come  here  to-night  to  communicate 
to  you  some  important  information,  to  ask  a  favor,  and  to  break 
of!' an  acquaintance  w'hich  has  lasted  too  long.” 

Lady  Imogen  stopped,  for  the  blood  had  fled  from  her  lips, 
and  she  was  oom[)eUed  to  ask  his  arm  for  a  support.  She 
drew  herself  tip  to  her  fullest  heig..t  the  next  moment,  looked 
at  Tremlet,  who  stood  in  speechless  astonishment,  and  with  a 
strong  effort,  commenced  again  in  a  low,  firm  tone — 

“  1  have  been  acquainted  with  you  some  time,  sir,  and  have 
never  inquired,  nor  knew  more  than  your  name,  up  to  this  day. 

I  suffered  myself  to  be  pleased  too  bliiidiy — ” 

“  Dear  Lady  Im«)gen !” 

“Stay  a  moment,  sir!  I  will  proceed  directly  to  my  busi¬ 
ness.  I  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  the  senior  partner 
of  a  mercantile  house  in  the  city,  with  which  you  are  connect¬ 
ed.  It  is  written  on  the  supposition  that  I  have  some  interest 
in  you,  and  informs  me  that  you  are  not,  as  you  yourself  sup 
pose,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who  writes  the  letter.” 

“  Madam !” 

“That  gentleman,  sir,  as  you  know,  never  was  married. 
He  informs  me  tliat  in  the  course  »)f  many  financial  visits  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  he  formed  a  friendship  wiili  Count  Manteuf- 
fel,  then  minister  of  finance  to  the  pmp*ror,  whose  tragical  end, 
in  consequence  of  his  extensive  defalcations,  is  well  known.  In 
brief,  sir,  you  were  his  child,  and  were  taken  by  this  English 
banker,  and  carefully  educated  as  his  own,  in  happy  ignorance, 
as  he  imagined,  of  your  father’s  misfortunes  and  mouniful 
death.” 

Tremlet  leaned  against  the  wall,  unable  to  reply  to  this  as¬ 
tounding  intelligence,  and  Lady  Imogen  went  on. 

“  Your  title  and  estates  have  been  restored  to  you  at  the 
request  of  your  kind  benefactor,  and  you  are  aow  the  heir  to  a 


princely  fortune,  and  a  count  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Here 
is  the  letter,  sir,  which  is  of  no  inlue  to  me  now.  Mr.  Trem¬ 
let  !  one  word  more,  sir.” 

Lady  Imogen  gasped  for  breath. 

“  In  return,  sir,  for  much  interest  given  you  heretofore— in 
return,  sir,  for  this  information—” 

“  Spak,  dear  Lady  Imogen  !  ” 

“  Spare  my  mother  !  ” 

“  .Mrs.  St.  Lejrer’s  carriage  stops  the  way!”  shouted  a 
servant  at  that  moment,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs;  and  as  if 
there  were  a  spell  in  the  sound  to  nerve  her  resolution  anew. 
Lady  Imogen  Ravelgold  shtatk  the  tears  fn»m  her  eyes,  bowed 
coblly  to  'fremlet,  and  passed  out  into  the  dressing-room. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  a  servant,  approaching  the 
amazetl  banker,  “  Mrs.  St.  Leger  wails  for  you  in  her  car¬ 
riage.” 

“  Will  you  come  home  and  sup  with  us  7  ”  said  Lady  Rae- 
elguld  at  the  same  instant,  joining  him  in  the  tea-room. 

“  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,  La»ly  Ravelgold.” 

The  bold  coachman  of  .Mrs*.  St.  Leger  continued  to  ‘  stop 
the  way,’  spite  «)f  pilicemen  and  infuriated  ftaumen,  far  some 
fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  lime  .Mr.  Tremlet  ap 
peared,  handing  down  Leuly  Ravelgold  and  her  daughter,  who 
walked  to  their  chariot,  which  was  a  few  steps  behind  ;  and 
very  much  to  Mrs.  St.  Leger’s  astonishment,  the  handsome 
banker  sprang  past  her  horses’  heads  a  minute  after,  jumped 
into  his  cabriolet,  which  sUkmI  on  the  opposite  side  »»f  the 
street,  and  drove  after  the  vanishing  chariot  as  if  hi»  life  de¬ 
pended  on  overtaking  it.  Still  Mrs.  St.  Ijeger’s  carriage 
‘  stoppd  the  way.’  But,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  same 
footman  who  had  summoned  Tremlet  in  vain,  returnetl  with 
the  Russian  Secretary,  doomed  in  bless«‘d  unconsciousness  to 
play  the  pis  alter  at  a  Ute-a-t^te  supper  in  Spring  Gardens. 

CHAPTER  V. 

If  Lady  Ravelgold  showed  beautifiil  by  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  light  and  in  the  ornamented  hall  of  Almack’s,  she  was  ra¬ 
diant  as  she  came  through  the  mirror  do*)r  of  her  own  lovo- 
conirived  and  beauty-breathing  boudoir.  Tremlet  had  been 
showed  into  this  recess  of  luxury  an<i  elegance  on  his  arrival, 
and  Lady  Ravelgold  and  her  daughter,  who  preceded  her  by  a 
minute  or  two,  had  gone  to  their  chambers,  the  first  to  make 
some  slight  changes  in  her  toilette,  and  the  latter  (entirely 
ignorant  of  her  lover’s  presence  in  the  house,)  to  be  alone  with 
I  a  heart  never  before  in  such  painful  need  of  self-abandonment 
;  and  solitude. 

Tremlet  looked  about  him  Wi  the  enchanted  n)om  in  which 
i  he  found  himself  alone,  and,  spite  of  the  jirepo'sesseil  agita- 
I  tion  of  his  feelings,  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  every  object  had 
the  effect  to  divert  and  tranquilize  him.  The  li:;ht  was  pro¬ 
fuse,  but  it  came  softened  through  the  thinnest  alabaster;  and 
while  every  object  in  the  n)om  was  distinctly  and  minutely 
I  visible,  the  effect  of  moonlight  was  not  more  soft  and  dreamy. 

1  The  general  form  of  the  boudoir  was  an  oval,  but  within  the 
I  pilasters  of  folded  silk  with  their  cornices  of  gold,  lay  crypts 
I  containing  copies  exquisitely  done  in  marble  of  the  mostgrace- 
!  ful  statues  of  antiquity,  one  of  w’nich  seemed,  by  the  curtain 
:  quite  drawn  aside  and  a  small  antique  lump  burning  near  it, 

;  to  be  the  divinity  of  the  place — the  (iree«*k  Antinous,  with  his 
i  droojicd  head  and  full  smooth  limbs,  the  most  passionate  and 
j  life-like  representation  of  voluptuous  beauty  that  intoxicates 
{  the  slumbt'ruus  yir  of  Italy.  Opposite  this, another  nichecon- 
j  tained  a  few  books,  whose  retreating  shelves  swung  on  a  se¬ 
cret  door,  and  as  it  stood  half  open,  the  no<lding  head  of  a 
snowy  magnolia  leaned  thrrmgh,  as  if  pouring  from  the  lips  of 
I  its  broad  chalice  the  minghnl  odours  of  the  uns«>en  conserva- 
j  tory  it  betrayed.  The  first  sketch  in  crayons  of  a  portrait  of 
[  Laily  Ravelgold  by  young  Lawrence,  sto«xl  against  the  wall, 
j  with  the  frame  half  buri^  in  a  satin  ottoman ;  and,  as  Trem- 
I  let  stood  before  it,  admiring  the  clear,  classic  outline  of  the 
head  and  bust,  and  wondering  in  what  chamber  of  his  brain 
the  gifted  artist  had  found  the  beautiful  drapery  in  which  he. 
I  hud  drawn  her,  the  dim  light  glanced  faintly  on  the  left,  and 
the  broad  mirror  by  which  he  hail  entered  swung  again  on  its 
I  silver  hinges,  and  admitted  the  very  pn>sentment  of  what  be 
I  guzixl  on.  Lady  Ravelgold  had  removed  the  jewels  from  her 
!  hair,  and  the  rube  of  wrought  lace,  which  she  hail  worn  that 
night  over  a  bodice  of  white  satin  laced  loosely  below  the  bo¬ 
som.  In  tlie  place  of  this  she  hod  tlirown  upon  her  shoulders 
I  a  flownng  wrapper  of  purple  velvet,  made  oj>en,  after  tlie  Per- 
,  sian  fashion,  with  a  short  and  large  sleeve,  and  embroidered 
i  richly  with  gold  upon  the  skirts.  Her  admirable  figure,  grace- 
'  fully  defined  by  the  satin  peuicoatand  boddica,  showed  against 
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Lady  Ravelgcld, 


tb(*  |[^orgcoun  puq>le  ai  it  flowed  back  in  her  advancing  motion, 
with  a  relief  which  would  have  waked  the  very  soul  of  Titian; 
her  complexion  was  dazzling  and  faultless  in  the  flattering 
light  of  her  own  rooms ;  and  there  are  those  who  will  read 
this  who  know  how  the  circumstances  which  surround  a  wo¬ 
man — luxury,  elegance,  taste,  or  the  opposite  of  these — en¬ 
hance  or  dim,  beyond  help  or  calculation,  even  the  highest 
order  of  woman’s  lieauty. 

Lady  Ravelgold  held  a  bracelet  in  her  hand  as  she  came  in. 

In  my  own  house,”  she  said,  holding  the  glittering  jewel 
to  Tremlet,  I  have  a  fancy  for  the  style  antique.  Tasseline, 
my  maid,  has  gone  to  bed,  and  you  must  do  the  devoir  of  a 
knight,  or  an  abigail,  and  loop  up  this  Tyrian  sleeve.  Stay— - 
look  first  at  the  model — that  small  statue  of  Cytheris,  yonder ! 
Not  the  shoulder — for  you  are  to  swear  mine  is  prettier — but 
the  clasp.  Fasten  it  like  that.  So!  Now  take  me  fora 
Grecian  nymph  the  rest  of  the  evening.” 

“  Lady  Ravelgold !” 

“  Hermione  or  Aglae,  if  you  please !  But  let  us  ring  for 
supper!” 

.\s  the  bell  sounded,  a  superb  South  American  trulian 
darted  in  from  the  conservatory,  and,  spivading  his  gorgeous 
hlack  and  gold  wings  a  moment  over  the  alabaster  shoulder  of 
Lady  Ravelgold,  as  if  he  took  a  pleasure  in  prolonging  the 
first  touch  us  ho  alighted,  turned  liis  large  liquid  eye  fiercely 
on  Tremlet. 

“  Thus  it  is,”  said  Lady  Ravelgold,  “  we  forget  our  old  fa¬ 
vorites  in  our  new.  See  how  jealous  he  is  7” 

“  Supper  is  served,  miludi !”  said  a  servant  entering. 

“  A  hand  to  each,  then,  for  the  present.”  she  said,  putting 
one  into  Tremlet’s,  and  holding  up  the  trulian  with  the  other. 
"  He  who  behaves  best  shall  drink  first  with  me.” 

“  I  beg  your  ladyship’s  pardon,”  said  Tremlet,  drawing 
back,  and  looking  at  the  servant,  who  immediately  left  the 
room.  “  Let  us  understand  each  other!  Does  Lady  Imogen 
sup  with  us  to-night?” 

“  Lady  Imogen  has  retired,”  said  her  mother,  in  some  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Then,  madam,  will  you  be  seated  one  moment  and  listen 
to  me?” 

Lady  Ravelgold  sat  down  on  the  nearest  ottoman,  with  the 
air  of  a  person  too  high  bred  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  but  the 
color  deepened  to  crimson  in  the  centre  of  her  cheek,  and  the 
bird  on  her  hand  betrayed  by  one  of  his  gurgling  notes  that 
he  was  held  more  tightly  than  pleased  him.  VVith  a  calm  and 
decisive  tone,  Tremlet  went  through  the  explanation  given  in 
the  previous  parts  of  this  narration.  He  declared  his  l(»ve  for 
Lady  Imogen,  his  hopes  (while  he  had  doubts  of  his  hirth) 
that  Lady  Ravelgold’s  increasing  obligations  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  his  own  wealth  might  weigh  against  h’s  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  now,  his  honorable  descent  lieing  established,  and 
his  rank  entitling  him  to  propose  for  her  hand,  he  called  upon 
Lady  Ravelgold  to  redeem  her  obligations  to  him  by  an  immt^ 
diate  explanation  to  her  daughter  of  his  conduct  toward  her- 
selt,  and  by  lending  her  whole  influence  to  the  success  of  his 
suit. 

Five  minutes  are  brief  time  to  change  a  lover  into  a  son-in- 
law  ;  and  Lady  Ravelgold,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  story,  was  no  philosopher.  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  sat  silent  for  a  while  after  Tremlet  had  concluded; 
but  the  case  was  a  very  clear  one.  Ruin  and  mortification 
were  in  one  scale,  mortification  and  prosperity  in  the  other. — 
She  rose,  pale  but  decided,  and  requesting  Monsieur  le  Conte 
Manteulfel  to  await  her  a  few  minutes,  ascended  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  chamber. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  a  servant,  entering  in  about  half 
an  hour,  “  miladi  and  Lady  Imogen  beg  that  you  will  join 
them  in  the  supper-room.” 

CHAPTIR  VI. 

The  spirit  of  beauty,  if  it  haunt  in  such  artificial  atmospheres 
as  Belgrave  square,  might  have  been  pleased  to  sit  invisibly  on 
the  vacant  bide  of  Lady  Ravelgold’s  table.  Tremlet  had  been 
shown  in  by  the  servant  to  a  small  apartment,  built  like  a  bel- 
vidcre  over  the  garden,  half  boudoir  in  its  character,  yet  in¬ 
tended  as  a  supper-room,  and  at  the  long  window  (u|>ening 
forth  upon  descending  terraces  laden  with  flowers  and  just 
now  flooded  witli  the  light  of  a  glorious  muon)  stood  Lady 
Imogen,  with  her  glossy  head  laid  against  the  casement,  and 
ihe  paim  of  her  left  hand  pressed  close  upon  her  heart.  If 
those  two  lights — the  m«x>n  faintly  shed  off  from  the  divine 
curve  of  her  temple,  and  the  stained  rose-lamp  pourii  g  its 
mellow  tint  full  on  the  boavenly  shape  and  whiteness  of  lier 


I  shoulder  and  neck — if  those  two  lights,  I  say,  could  have  been 
skillfully  managed,  Mr.  Lawrence !  what  a  picture  you  might 
have  made  of  Lady  Imogen  Ravelgold  ! 
i  “  Imogen,  my  daughter,  Mr.  Tremlet!”  said  her  mother,  as 
,  he  entered. 

I  Without  changing  her  position,  she  gave  him  the  hand  she 
;  had  been  pressing  on  her  heart. 

“  Mr.  Tremlet?”  said  Lady  Ravelgold,  evidently  entering 
into  her  daughter’s  embarrassment,  “trouble  yourself  to  come 
I  to  the  table  and  give  me  a  bit  of  this  pheasant.  Imogen, 

I  George  waits  to  give  you  some  champagne.” 
j  “  Can  you  forgive  me  ?”  said  the  beautiful  girl,  before  turn¬ 
ing  to  betray  her  blushing  cheek  and  suffused  eyes  to  her 
\  motiier. 

I  Tremlet  stopped  as  if  to  pluck  a  leaf  from  the  verbena  at 
her  feet,  and  passed  his  lips  over  the  slight  fingers  he  held. 

“  Pretty  trulian!”  murmured  Lady  Ravelgold,  to  her  bird, 

I  as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  her  champagne  glass,  and  curving 
his  superb  neck  nearly  double,  contrived  to  drink  from  the 
sparkling  brim,  “pretty  trulian!  you  will  be  meny  after  this! 
W'hat  ancient  Sybarite,  think  you,  Mr.  Tremlet,  inhabits  the 
bfxly  of  this  bright  bird  ?  Look  up,  mignon,  and  tell  us  if  you 
were  Hylas  or  Alcibiades  !  Is  the  pheasant  good,  Mr. 
i  Tremlet?” 

“  Too  good  to  come  from  Hades,  miladi.  Is  it  true  that 
I  you  have  your  table  siipiilied  from  Croc.kford’s?” 

“  Toni  bonnement  I  I  make  it  a  principle  to  avoid  all  great 
anxieties,  and  I  can  trust  nobtxly  hut  Ude.  He  sends  my 
dinners  quite  hot,  and  if  there  is  a  particular  dish  of  game,  he 
I  drives  round  at  the  hour  and  gives  it  the  last  turn  In  my  own 
I  kitchen.  I  should  die  to  be  responsible  for  my  dinners.  I 
don’t  know  how  people  get  on  that  have  no  grand  artitte. 
Pray,  Mr.  Tremlet,  (I  beg  pardon — Monsieur  le  Conte,  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say?”) 

“No,  no,  I  implore  you!  Tremlet  has  been  spoken  too 
musically  to  be  so  soon  forgotten.  Tremlet  or  Charles, 
i  which  you  will !” 

I  Lady  Ravelgold  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  from  his 
i  face  to  her  daughter’s  with  a  smile,  which  assured  him  that 
she  had  obtained  a  victory  over  herself.  Shrinking  immedia- 
!  tely,  however,  from  anything  like  sentiment,  (with  the  nervous 
I  di’ead  of  pathos  so  [leculiar  to  the  English,)  she  threw  off  her 
I  t(  ulinn,  that  made  a  circle  and  alighteil  on  the  emerald  brace¬ 
let  of  Lady  Imogen,  and  rang  the  bell  for  coffee. 

“I  flutter  myself,  Mr.  Tremlet,”  she  said,  “that  I  have 
,  made  a  new  application  of  the  homoeopathic  philosophy. 

Hahnemann,  they  say,  cures  fevers  by  aggravating  the  dis- 
I  ease ;  and  when  I  cannot  sleep,  I  drink  coffee.  J'en  suis 
I  pafsahlement  fiere  !  You  did  not  know  I  was  a  philoso- 
i  ph.  r?” 

!  “  No,  indeed !” 

“  Well,  take  some  of  this  spiced  Mocha.  I  got  it  of  the 
j  Turkish  embassador,  to  whom  I  made  beanx  yeux  on  pur- 
I  pose.  Stop  !  you  shall  have  it  in  the  little  tinsel  cups  he  sent 
,  me.  George,  bring  those  filign  e  things  !  Now,  Mr.  Trem; 
let,  imagine  yourself  in  the  serail  du  Botphore — Imogen  and 
I,  two  lovely  Circassians,  par  example  !  Is  it  not  delicious? 
Talking  of  the  Bosphorus,  nobody  was  classical  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  device  in  my  coiffure  to-night.” 

“  W'^hat  was  it?  ”  asked  Tremlet  absently,  gazing  while  he 
spoke,  with  eyes  of  envy  at  the  tndian,  who  was  whetting  his 
hill  backward  and  forward  on  the  clear  bright  lips  of  Lady 
Imogen. 

“  Do  you  think  my  profile  Grecian  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Ravel¬ 
gold. 

1  “Perfectly!” 

j  “  And  my  hair  is  coiffed  a  la  Grec." 

“  Most  bl^omingly.” 

“  But  still  you  won’t  see  my  golden  grasshopper  ?  Do  you 
happen  to  know,  sir,  that  to  wear  the  golden  grasshopper  was 
the  birthright  of  an  Athenian?  1  saw  it  in  a  book.  Well! 
I  had  to  explain  it  to  every  body.  By  the  way,  what  did  that 
gambler,  George  Heriot,  mean  by  telling  me  that  its  legs 
should  be  black.  ’  All  Greeks  have  black  legs,’  said  he, 
yawning  in  his  stupid  way.  What  did  be  mean,  Mr.  Trem¬ 
let?” 

“  *  Greeks  ’  and  *  blacklegs  ’  are  convertible  terms.  He 
thought  you  were  more  au  fait  of  the  slang  dictionary.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  coux  my  beautiful  rival  from  your  hand, 
Lady  Imogen  ?  ” 

She  smiled,  and  put  forward  her  wrist,  with  a  bend  of  its 
slender  and  alabaster  lines  v/hich  would  have  drawn  a  sigh 
‘  from  I’ltxitelei.  The  trulian  glanced  his  fiery  eyes  from  his 


Lady  Ravelgold — Iiion  in  Heaven. 


mistress’s  face  to  Tremlet’s,  and  as  the  strange  hnnd  was  put 
out  tw  take  him  from  his  emerald  perch,  he  flew  wiih  the 
quickness  of  lightning  into  th«'  face  of  her  lover,  knd  buried 
the  sharp  beak  in  his  lip.  The  blood  followed  copiously,  and 
Lady  Imogen,  startled  from  her  timidity,  sprang  trom  her 


he  had  as  yet  scarcely  found  time  to  realize— on  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  her  who  was  so  newly  dear  to  him,  and  on  all  he 
might  lose,  now  that  life  had  become  invaluable,  his  thoughts 
were  almost  too  painful  to  bear.  How  seldom  do  men  play 
with  ail  equal  stake  in  the  game  of  taking  life,  and  how  strange 


chair  and  pressed  her  hands  one  after  the  other  upon  the  j  it  is  that  equality  of  weapons  U  the  only  comparison  made  ne- 
woiind,  in  passionate  and  girlish  aVandonment.  Lady  Kavel-  j  cessary  by  the  laws  of  honor' 


gtfld  hurried  to  her  dressing-room  for  something  to  staunch 
the  wound,  and,  left  alone  with  the  divine  creature,  who  hung 
over  him,  Tremlet  dn*w  her  to  his  bosom  and  pressed  his 
cheek  long  and  closely  to  hers,  while  to  his  lips,  as  if  to  keep 
in  life,  clung  her  own  crimsoned  and  trembling  lingers. 

“  Imogen  .'  ”  said  Lnily  Ravelgold,  entering,  “  take  him  to 


Tremlet  was  not  a  man  to  be  long  undecided.  He  roae, 
after  an  hour’s  reflection,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

**  Bakom  :  Before  tekinf  the  usual  noSice  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
moriiiug,  I  wish  to  rectify  one  or  two  points  in  which  our  uosiuun  is 
false.  1  find  myself,  since  last  night,  the  accepted  lover  of  Lady  liuo- 
gen  Ravelgold,  and  the  master  of  estates  and  title  u  a  count  of  the 


the  fountain  in  the  ganlen  and  wash  the  wound;  then  put  on  1  ‘^e  rfoardsMsaseist  of  such  sudden  changes 

1-*  uio  --  ij  u  »  1  •  T  Ml  -s  u  f  and  fortune,  perhap*  my  forfeifulnew  of  th«5  lady  m  wIhhi6 

InH  bit  ot  gold-beater  H  t^kin.  I  will  come  to  you  when  1  cause  you  are  eo  interested  adiniu  of  ludulaence.  At  any  rale,  1  am 
have  l«x;ked  up  the  trulian.  Is  it  painful,  Mr.  Tremlet  ?  ”  so  newly  in  love  with  life  thst  1  am  willing  to  suppose  for  an  hour  that 

had  you  known  these  circumstances,  you  woukl  have  taken  a  dilTereut 


Tremlet  could  not  trust  his  voice  to  answer,  but  with  his 


arm  still  around  Lady  Imogen,  he  descended  by  the  terrace  of  \^^uon.  I  shall  remain  at  home  till  two,  and  it 

.  I  r  •  °  ^  I*  in  your  power  till  then  to  make  me  the  reparauon  uecesaary  to  mv 

flowers  to  the  fountain.  honor.  Yours,  etc.  TezmIct.'* 


flowers  to  the  fountain.  | 

They  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  marble  basin,  and  the  moon-  ! 
light  striking  through  the  jet  of  the  fountain,  descended  upon 
them  like  a  rain  of  silver.  Lady  Imogen  had  recovered  from 
her  fright  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  remembering  into 
what  her  feelings  had  b**trayed  her;  and  Tremlet,  sometimes 
listening  to  the  clear  bell-like  music  of  the  descending  water,  i 
sometimes  uttering  the  broken  senU'iices  which  an*  most  elo¬ 
quent  in  love,  sat  out  the  hours  till  the  stars  b«*gan  to  pale,  j 
undisturbed  by  Lady  Ravengold,  who,  on  the  upper  stiiii  of 
the  terrace,  n.*ad  by  a  small  lamp,  which,  in  the  culm  of  llint 
heavenly  summer  night,  burned  unflickeringly  in  the  open  air. 


It  was  broad  daylight  when  Tremlet,  on  foot,  saunten'd  gla*''’ tull  U|»on  rum  wi 
slowly  past  Hyde  I’ark  corner  on  his  way  to  the  Albany.  The  j  **  ^  afniid  you  1 
lamps  were  still  struggling  with  the  brightening  a[»proaeh  to  j  Lady  Riivelgohl. 
sunrise,  the  cab-men  and  their  horses  slept  on  the  stnnd  by  I  “Or  I  should  not  h 
the  Green  Park,  and  w'ith  cheerful  faces  the  laborers  went  to  j  dnive  up  Pin 

their  work,  and  with  haggard  faces  the  night-birds  of  di.-isipa-  I  ®ad  Milton  Cre 

tion  crept  wearily  home.  The  well  ground  dust  lay  in  con-  chapter  of  this  story, 
fused  heel-marks  on  the  sidewalk,  a  little  dampened  by  tin?  j  ^he  trulian,  on  th» 
niglit-dew  ;  the  atmospherr*in  the  street  was  clear,  as  it  never  j  wound  on  Mr. 
is  after  the  stir  of  day  commences ;  a  dandy,  stealing  ou*  .  rom  alone. 

Crockfurd’s,  crossed  Picadilly,  liltng  up  his  head  to  diaw  in  j 
long  bri'aths  of  the  cool  air,  after  the  closeness  of  over  lighted 

rooms  and  excitement;  and  Tremlet,  marking  none  of  these  I  X  I  O  N 

things,  w  a.s  making  his  way  through  a  line  of  carriages  slow  ly 

drawing  up  to  take  ofl'  theii  wearied  masters  from  a  prolonged  ■v  bexjamiji  d’isr 
fete  at  Devonshire-house,  when  a  rude  hand  clapped  him  on 

the  shoulder.  “Ixion.  KiiizofThe* 

.  “  Monsieur  Tremlet!’’  Deionsu*,  who,  i 

•^jU.,Baronl  bicnbonjonrr  .  S 

f  Bten  renbontre.  Monsieur!  You  have  insulted  a  lady  bia  Aither-in-law 

to-night,  who  has  confided  her  cause  to  my  hands.  Ma/lum  dom ;  mid  when  D*‘ion< 

St.  Leger,  sir,  is  without  a  natural  protector,  and  you  ha\o  him  into  a  pit  wh 

taken  advantage  of  her  position  to  insult  her— grossly,  Mr.  j 

Tremlet!  grossly!’’  |  fied  of  murder,  and  Ui 


There  was  a  bridal  on  the  following  Monday  at  St.  Gcnirge’s 
Church,  and  the  Russian  secretary  stood  behind  the  bride¬ 
groom.  Lady  Ravelgold  had  never  been  so  pale,  hut  her  face 
^as  clear  of  all  painful  feeling;  and  it  was  observed  by  one 
who  ktH*w  her  we^l,  .that  her  beauty  had  acquired,  during  the 
brief  engagement  of  her  daughter,  a  singular  and  iindelinnnle 
elevation.  As  the  carriages  with  their  white  favors  turned 
into  Rond  stn*et,  on  their  way  back  to  Belgravp  square  the 
cortege  was  checkeil  by  the  press  of  vehicles,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  who  accempanii'd  Lady  Ravelgold  in  her  chariot,  fouml 
himself  opposite  the  open  brilsijka  of  a  lady  who  fixed  her 
gla.ss  full  U|»on  him  without  recognising  a  feature  of  his  face. 

“  I  am  afniid  you  have  afl'ronted  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  baron  !’’ 


“  Or  I  should  not  have  been  here  !  ’’  sai<l  the  Russian  ;  and 
as  they  dnive  up  Picadilly,  he  hail  just  lime  Iwtween  Bond 
street  and  Milton  Crescent  to  tell  her  ladyship  the  fon*gone 
chapter  of  this  story. 

The  trulian,  on  that  day,  was  fed  with  wedding-cake,  and 
the  wound  on  Mr.  Tremlet’s  lip  was  not  cun‘d  by  letting 
alone. 


HEAVEN. 


■  Y  BCXJAMIlf  o’iSaAELI,  JUNIUB,  AUTHoa  Or  ‘VIVIAN  CaCY.* 

“  Ixion,  Kiiir  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  his  home*,  married  Dia,  dauf  h- 
ter  of  Deioiieus,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  soii-iielawr  s  non-fulfil- 
meut  .if  his  enrsaemeiits,  stnie  away  some  of  the  ninuarrh's  steeds. — 
Ixion  concealed  hit  resentment  under  the  mask  of  frieudship.  He  in¬ 
vited  bis  father-in-law  to  a  feast  at  Lariaaa,  the  capital  of  hit  king¬ 
dom  ;  mid  when  Deioneus  arrived  nccordiuf  to  his  appointment,  he 
threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  had  previously  filled  witk  hurniuff  coals. 
This  trenoiiery  to  imtateil  the  neigliborina  pnnees,  that  all  of  them 
refuted  to  perform  the  usual  ceremouy,  by  w  hich  a  mau  was  thru  puri¬ 
fied  of  murder,  aud  Lxion  was  thunued  and  despised  by  all  mankind. 


Tremlet  looked  at  the  Russian  during  this  extraordinary  u.l-  !  Jupiter  kad  compassion  ujion  him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and  intro- 
dress,  and  saw  that  he  was  evidently  highly  excited  with  wine.  |  duced  him  to  the  Father  of  the  Gods  Such  a  favor,  which  ought  to 

I  .  hive  awakened  gratitude  in  Ixion,  only  served  to  inflame  hia  lust ;  he 
He  drew  him  aside  into  Berkely  street,  and  in  the  calmest  ;  nusmored  of  Juno,  and  attempted  to  seduce  her.  Juno  was 

manner  attempted  to  explain  what  Wus  not  very  clear  to  him-  1  willing  to  gratify  the  pussion  of  Ixion,  though,  according  to  others, 
self.  Ho  had  totally  forgotten  Mrs.  St.  Leger.  The  diplo-  j  Ac.” — [Lemprieri's  ClaMical  Dictionary. 
mate,Though  quite  beyond  himself  with  his  excitement,  had  | 
suflicient  jierceplion  left  to  see  the  weak  point  of  his  state- 

ment,  and  infuriated  with  the  plaeid  manner  in  which  he  at*  The  thunder  groaned,  the  wind  howled,  the  rain  fell  in 
tempted  to  excuse  himself,  suddenly  struck  his  glove  into  his  hissing  torrents,  impenetrable  darkness  covered  the  earth, 
face,  and  turned  upon  his  heel.  Ihey  had  been  observed  by  A  blue  and  forky  flash  darted  a  momentary  light  over  the 
a  policeman,  and  at  the  moment  that  Tremlet,  recovering  from  landscape.  A  Doric  temple  rose  in  the  centre  of  a  small  and 
his  astonishment,  sprang  forward  to  resent  the  blow,  the  gray-  verdant  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  green  and  hanging 
coated  guardian  of  the  place  laid  his  hand  upon  his  collar  and  woods. 

detained  him  till  the  baron  had  disappeared.  “  Jove  is  my  only  friend,”  exclaimed  a  wanderer,  as  he 

More  than  once  on  his  way  to  the  Albany,  Tremlet  sur-  muffled  himself  up  in  his  mantle;  “  and  were  i»  not  for  the  porch 
prised  himself  forgetting  both  ihe  baron  and  the  iii«ult,  and  of  his  temple,  this  night,  methinks,  would  complete  the  work 


The  thunder  groaned,  the  wind  howled,  the  rain  fell  in 
hissing  torrents,  impenetrable  darkness  covered  the  earth. 

A  blue  and  forky  flash  darted  a  momentary  light  over  the 
landscape.  A  Doric  temple  rose  in  the  centre  of  a  small  and 
verdant  plain,  surroundc*d  on  all  sides  by  green  and  hanging 
woods. 

“  Jove  is  my  only  friend,”  exclaimed  a  wanderer,  as  he 
muffled  himself  up  in  his  mantle ;  “  and  were  i»  not  for  the  porch 
of  his  temple,  this  night,  methinks,  would  complete  the  work 


feeding  his  heart  in  delicious  abandonment  with  the  dreams  of  {  of  my  loving  wife  ami  my  dutiful  subjects.” 


his  new  happiness.  He  reached  his  rooms  and  threw  himself  j 

on  the  bed,  forcing  from  his  mind,  with  a  strong  effort,  the  - ,  —  , 

presence  of  Lady  Imoge^  and  trying  to  look  calmly  on  the  |  crescent  of  the  young  moon 
unpleasant  circumstance  wfore  him.  A  quarrel  which,  the  1  sounded  from  the  skies : 
day  before,  he  would  have  looked  upon  merely  as  an  incon-  j 
venieiice,  or  which,  under  the  insult  of  a  blow,  he  would  have  j 
eagerly  sought,  became  now  an  almost  insupportable  evil.  ! 

When  he  reflected  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute — a  contention  ; 
about  a  woman  of  doubtful  reputation  taking  place  in  the  same 
hour  with  a  first  avowal  from  the  delicate  aiKl  pure  Lady  Im-  i 
egen— when  be  remembered  the  change  in  fortunes,  which 


The  thunder  died  away,  the  wind  tank  into  silence,  the 
rain  ceased,  and  the  parting  rlomls  exhibited  the  glittering 
crescent  of  the  young  muon.  A  sonorous  and  majestic  voice 
sounded  from  the  skies : 

“  Who  art  thou  that  hath  no  other  friend  but  Jove  T 

“  One  whom  all  the  world  unite  in  calling  a  wretch.” 

“  Art  thou  a  philosopher  7*’ 

“If  philoso|my  be  endurance.  But  for  the  rest,  I  was 
sometime  a  king,  and  am  now  a  tCAUerling.” 

“  How  do  they  call  thee  7 

“  Ixkm  of  Thessaly.” 
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Ixion  in  heaven. 


Ixion  of  Thesxaly !  I  thought  he  was  a  happy  man.  I 
heard  that  he  was  just  married.” 

“  Father  of  Gods  and  men !  for  I  deem  thee  such,  Thes¬ 
saly  is  not  Olympus.  Conjugal  felicity  is  only  the  portion  of 
the  Immortals!” 

“  Hem ! — What !  wras  Dia  jealous,  which  is  common — or 
false,  which  is  commoner — or  both,  which  is  commonest  T” 

“  It  may  be  neither.  We  quarrelled  about  nothing.  Where 
there  is  no  sympathy,  or  U>o  much,  the  splitting  of  a  straw  is 
plot  enough  for  a  domestic  tragedy.  I  was  careless,  her 
friends  stigmatised  me  as  callous ;  she  cold,  her  friends  styled 
her  magnanimcnis.  Public  opinion  was  all  on  her  side,  mendy 
because  I  did  not  choose  that  the  world  should  interfere  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  wife.  Dia  took  the  world’s  advice  upon 
every  point,  and  the  world  decided  that  she  always  acted 
rightly.  However,  life  is  life,  either  in  a  palace  or  a  cave. — 
I  am  glad  you  ordered  it  to  leave  off  thundering.” 

“  A  cool  dog  this. - And  Dia  left  thee !” 

“No;  Ileftlier.” 

“  What,  craven!” 

“  Not  exactly.  The  truth  is - ’tis  a  long  story.  I  was 

over  bead  and  ears  in  debt.” 

“  Ah !  that  accounts  fur  every  thing.  Nothing  is  so  harass¬ 
ing  as  a  want  of  money.  But  what  lucky  fellow’s  you  Mor¬ 
tals  are  with  your  po$t-obil$  !  We  Immortals  are  deprived 
of  this  resource.  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  a  rebellion  against 
my  father,  because  he  kept  me  so  short,  and  could  not  die.” 

“You  could  have  married  for  money.  I  did.” 

“  I  had  no  opportunity,  there  was  so  little  female  society  in 
those  days.  When  I  came  out,  there  were  no  heiresses,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Parcn?,  conhrmed  old  maids ;  and  no  very  rich  dow¬ 
ager,  except  my  grandmother,  old  Terra.” 

“Just  the  thing:  the  older  the  l>etter.  However,  I  mar¬ 
ried  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deioneus,  with  a  prodigious  por¬ 
tion;  but  after  tlie  ceremony,  the  old  gentleman  would  not  fulfil 
bis  part  of  the  contract  without  iny  giving  up  my  stud.  Can 
you  conceive  any  thing  more  unreasonable  /  I  smothered  my 
resentment  at  the  time;  for  the  truth  is,  my  tradesmen  all  re¬ 
newed  my  credit  on  the  strength  of  tlie  match,  and  so  we 
went  on  very  wall  for  a  year ;  but  at  lasi  they  began  to  smell  a 
rat,  and  grew  importunate.  I  entreated  Dia  to  interfere ; 
but  she  was  a  paragon  of  daughters,  and  always  took  the  side 
of  her  father.  If  she  had  only  been  dutiful  to  her  husband, 
she  would  have  l»een  a  perfect  w«)man.  At  last  I  inviietl  Deio- 
ncus  to  the  Larissa  races,  with  the  intention  of  conciliating 
him.  The  unprincipled  old  man  bought  the  horse  that  1  had 
backed,  and  by  w  hich  I  inteiuled  to  have  redeemed  my  for¬ 
tunes,  and  withdrew  it.  My  Iniok  was  ruined  :  I  dissembled 
my  rage.  I  dug  a  pit  in  our  garden,  and  tilled  it  with  burn¬ 
ing  coals.  As  my  father-in-law  and  myself  were  taking  a 
stroll  after  dinner,  the  worthy  Deioneus  fell  in,  merely  by  ac¬ 
cident.  Dia  proclaimed  me  as  the  murderer  of  her  father, 
and,  as  a  satisfaction  to  her  wounded  feelings,  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  her  subjects  to  dechpiiate  her  1  usband.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  best  of  daughters.  There  was  no  withstand¬ 
ing  public  opinion,  an  infuriated  rabble,  and  a  magnanimous 
wife  at  the  same  time.  They  surrounded  my  palace ;  I  cut 
my  way  through  the  greasy-capped  multitude,  sword  in  hand, 
and  gained  a  neighboring  court,  where  I  solicited  my  brother 
princes  to  purify  me  from  the  supposed  murder.  If  I  had 
only  murdered  a  subject,  they  would  have  supported  me 
against  the  people;  but  Deioneus  being  a  crowned  head, 
like  themselves,  they  declared  they  would  not  countenance  so 
immoral  a  being  as  his  son-in-law.  And  so,  at  leugth,  after 
much  wandering,  and,  shunned  by  all  my  species,  I  am  here, 
Jove,  in  much  higher  society  than  I  ever  expected  to  mingle.” 

“  Well,  thou  art  a  frank  dog,  and  in  a  sufficiently  severe 
scrape.  The  Gods  must  have  pity  on  those  for  whom  men 
have  none.  It  is  evident  that  Earth  is  too  hot  for  thee  at 
present,  so  I  thihk  thou  hadst  better  come  and  stay  a  few 
weeks  with  us  in  Heaven.” 

“Take  my  thanks  for  hecatombs,  great  Jove.  Thou  art, 
indeed,  a  GikI  !’’ 

“  1  hardly  know  whether  our  life  will  suit  you.  We  dine 
at  sunset ;  for  Apollo  is  so  much  engaged  tliat  he  cannot  join 
us  sooner,  and  no  dinner  goes  off  well  without  him.  In  the 
morning  you  are  your  own  master,  and  must  find  amusement 
where  you  can.  Diana  will  show  you  some  tolerable  sport. 
Do  you  shoot  7” 

“  No  arrow  surer.  Fear  not  for  me,',^giochus;  I  am  al¬ 
ways  at  home.  But  bow  am  I  to  get  to  you  ?” 

“  I  will  send  Mercury ;  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion 
in  the  world.  What,  bo!  my  Eagle!” 


The  clouds  joined,  and  darkness  again  fell  over  the  earth. 
II. 

“  So !  tread  softly.  Don’t  be  nervous.  Are  you  sick  7” 

“  A  little  nausea ;  ’tis  nothing.” 

“  The  novelty'of  the  motion.  The  best  thing  is  a  beef¬ 
steak.  We  will  stop  at  Taurus  and  take  one.” 

“  You  have  been  a  great  traveller.  Mercury  7” 

I  “  I  have  seen  the  world.” 

“  Ah !  a  wondrous  spectacle.  I  long  to  travel.” 

“  The  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Li(tle  novelty  and 
j  much  change.  I  am  wearied  with  exertion,  and  if  I  could 
I  get  a  pension  would  retire.” 

“  And  yet  travel  brings  wisdom.” 

'  “  It  cures  us  of  care.  Seeing  much  we  feel  little,  and  learn 

I  how  very  petty  are  all  those  great  affairs  which  cost  us  such 
anxiety.” 

“  I  feel  that  already  myself.  Floating  in  this  blue  lelher, 
what  the  devil  is  my  wife  to  me  and  her  dirty  earth  !  My 
persecuting  enemies  seem  so  many  pismires  ;  and  as  to  my 
debts,  which  have  occasioned  me  so  many  brooding  moments, 
honor  and  infamy,  credit  and  beggary,  seem  to  mo  alike  ri¬ 
diculous.” 

i  “  Your  mind  is  opening,  Ixion.  You  will  soon  be  a  man  of 
j  the  world.  To  the  left,  and  keep  clear  of  that  star.” 

“  Who  lives  there  7” 

“  The  I'ates  know,  not  I.  Some  low  people  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  shine  into  notice.  ’Tis  a  parvenu  planet,  an  I  only 
sprung  into  space  within  this  century.  We  don’t  visit  tfiem.” 

“  I’»K)r  devils!  '  I  feel  hungry. 

“  All  right.  We  shall  get  into  heaven  by  the  first  dinner 
bolt.  You  cannot  arrive  at  a  strange  house  at  a  better  mo¬ 
ment.  We  shall  just  have  time  to  dress.  I  would  not  spoil 
my  appetite  by  lunches.  Jupiter  keeps  a  capital  cook.” 

“  1  have  heard  of  Nectar  and  Ambrosia.” 

“Poh!  no  hoiiy  touches  them.  They  are  regular  old-fash- 
I  ioned  celestial  food,  and  merely  put  upon  the  side-table.  No- 
I  thing  goes  down  in  Heaven  now  but  infernal  cookery.  We 
!  took  our  chef  from  Pro^erpino.” 

“  Were  you  ever  in  Hell  7” 

“Several  times.  ’Tis  now  the  fashion  among  the  Olympians 
to  pass  the  winter  there.” 

“  Is  this  the  season  in  Heaven?” 

“  Yes;  you  are  lucky.  Olympus  is  quite  full.” 

“  It  was  very  kind  of  Jupiter  to  invite  me.” 

“  Ay!  he  has  his  good  points.  And,  no  doubt,  he  has  taken 
a  liking  to  you,  which  is  all  very  well.  But  be  upon  your 
guard.  He  has  no  heart,  and  is  as  capricious  as  he  is  tyran¬ 
nical.” 

“  Gods,  cannot  be  more  unkind  to  me  than  men  have  been.” 

“  All  those  who  have  suffered  tliink  they  have  seen  the 
worst.  A  great  mistake.  However  you  are  now  in  the  high 
road  to  preferment,  so  we  will  not  be  dull.  There  are  some 
good  fellows  enough  among  us.  You  will  like  old  Neptune.” 

“  He  is  there  now  7” 

“  Yes,  he  generally  passes  his  summer  with  us.  There  is 
little  stirring  in  the  ocean  at  that  season.” 

“I  am  anxious  to  see  Mars.” 

“  Oh !  a  brute,  more  a  bully  than  a  hero.  Not  at  all  in  the 
best  set.  These  mustachioed  gentry  are  by  no  means  the  rage 
at  present  in  Olympus.  The  women  are  all  literary  now,  and 
Minerva  has  quite  eclipsed  Venus.  Apollo  is  our  hero.  You 
must  road  his  last  work.” 

“  I  hate  reading.” 

;  “  So  do  I.  I  have  no  time,  and  seldom  do  any  thing  in  that 

way  but  glance  at  a  newspaper.  •  Study  and  action  will  not 
combine.” 

“  I  suppose  I  shall  find  the  Goddesses  very  proud  7” 

“You  will  find  them,  as  you  find  women  below,  of  differ¬ 
ent  dispositions  with  the  same  object.  Venus  is  a  flirt;  Min 
erva  a  prude,  who  fancies  she  has  a  correct  taste  and  a  strong 
mind;  and  Juno  a  politician.  As  for  the  I'est,  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,  take  a  hint,  and  don’t  be  alarmed.” 

“  I  fear  nothing.  My  mind  mounts  with  my  fortune.  We 
are  above  the  clouds.  They  form  beneath  us  a  vast  and 
snowy  region,  dim  and  irregular,' as  I  have  sometimes  seen 
them  clustering  upon  the  horizon’s  ridge  at  sunset,  like  a  rag¬ 
ing  sea  stilled  by  some  sudden  supernatural  frost  and  frozen 
into  form!  How  bright  the  air  above  us,  and  how  delicate 
its  fragrant  breatli !  I  scarcely  breathe,  and  yet  my  pulses 
beat  like  my  first  youth.  I  hardly  feel  my  being.  A  splen* 
dor  falls  upon  your  presence.  You  seenMndeed  a  Ood !  Am 
1  so  glorioua  7  Thu— >this  u  Heaven.” 


Izion  I*  Heaven, 
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III. 

The  travellers  landed  on  a  vast  flight  of  sparkling  steps  of 
lapis>lazuli.  Ascending,  they  entered  beautiful  gardens; 
winding  walls  that  yielded  to  the  feet,  and  accelerated  your 
passage  by  tHeir  rebounding  pressure ;  fragrant  shrubs  cov¬ 
ered  with  daz/.ling  flowers,  the  fleeting  tints  of  which  changed 
every  moment;  groups  ot  tall  trees  with  strange  birds  of  bril¬ 
liant  and  variegated  plumage,  singing  and  reposing  in  their 
sheeny  foliage,  and  fountaius  of  perfumes. 

Before  them  rase  an  illimitable  and  golden  palace,  with 
high  spreading  domes  of  pearl,  and  long  windows  of  crystals. 
Around  the  huge  portal  of  ruby  was  ranged  a  company  of 
winged  genii,  who  smiled  on  Mercury  as  he  passt'd  them  with 
bis  cliarge. 

“The  father  of  gods  and  men  is  dressing,”  said  the  son  of 
Maia.  1  shall  attend  his  toilette  and  inform  him  ol  your  ar¬ 
rival.  These  are  your  rooms.  Dinwr  will  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour.  1  will  call  for  you  as  I  go  down.  You  can  be  for¬ 
mally  presented  in  the  evening.  At  that  time,  inspired  by 
liqueurs  and  his  matchless  band  of  wind  instruments,  you  will 
agree  with  the  world  that  ACgiochus  is  the  most  tinished  God 
in  existence.” 

IV. 

“Now,  Ixion,  are  you  ready?” 

“  Even  so.  What  says  Jove  T” 

“  He  smiled,  but  said  nothing, 
robe.  By  this  time  he  is  seated, 
on ! 

They  entered  a  cupaloed  hall, 
were  ranged  round  a  circular  table  of  cedar,  inlaid  with  the 
campaigns  against  the  Titans  in  silver  exquisitely  worked,  a 
nuptial  present  of  Vulcan.  The  service  of  gold  plate  threw 
all  the  ideas  of  the  King  of  Thessaly  as' to  royal  magnificence 
into  the  darkest  shade.  The  enormous  plateau  represented 
the  constellations.  Ixion  viewed  the  father  of  gods  and  men 
with  great  interest,  who,  however,  did  not  notice  him.  He 
acknowledged  the  majesty  of  that  countenance  whose  nod 
shook  Olympus.  Mujesiically  robust  and  luxuriantly  lusty, 
his  tapering  waist  was  evidently  immortal,  for  it  detled  Time, 
and  his  splendid  auburn  curls,  parted  on  his  forehead  with 
celestial  precision,  descended  over  cheeks  glowing  with  the 
purple  radiancy  of  perpetual  manhood.  I 

The  haughty  Juno  was  seated  on  his  left  hand  and  Ceres  on  I 
his  right.  For  the  rest  of  the  company  there  was  Neptune, 
Latona.  Minerva  and  Apollo,  and  when  Mercury  and  Ixion 
had  taken  their  places,  one  seat  was  still  vacant. 

“  Where  is  Diana  ?”  inquired  Jupiter,  with  a  frown. 

“  My  sister  is  hunting,”  said  Apollo. 

“  She  is  always  too  late  for  dinner,”  said  Jupiter.  “No 
habit  is  less  Goddess-like.” 

“  Godlike  pursuits  cannot  be  expected  to  induce  Goddess¬ 
like  manners,”  said  Juno,  with  a  sneer. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  Diana  will  be  here  directly,”  said  Lato¬ 
na,  mildly. 

Jupiter  seemet^  pacified,  and  at  that  instant  the  absent 
guest  returned. 

“  Good  sport,  Di  ?  ”  inquired  Neptune. 

“  Very  fair.  Uncle.  Mamraa,’^  continued  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  addressing  herself  to  Juno,  whom  she  ever  thus  styled 
when  she  wished  to  conciliate  her — “  1  have  brought  you  a 
new  peacock.” 

Juno  was  fond  of  pets,  and  was  conciliated  by  the  present. 

“  Bacchus  made  a  great  noise  about  this  wine.  Mercury,” 
said  Jupiter,  “but  I  think  with  little  cause.  What  think 
you?” 

“  It  pleases  me,  but  1  am  fatigued,  and  then  all  wine  is 
agreeable.” 

“  You  have  had  a  long  journey,”  replied  the  Thunderer. 
“  Ixion,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  heaven.” 

“Your  Majesty  arrived  to-day?”  inquired  Minerva,  to 
whom  the  King  of  Thessaly  sat  next. 

“  Within  this  hour.” 

“  You  must  leave  off  talking  of  Time  now,”  said  Minerva, 
with  a  severe  smile.  “  Pray  is  there  any  thing  new  in  Greece  ?” 

“  I  have  not  been  at  all  in  society  lately.” 

“No  new  edition  of  Homer?  I  admire  him  exceedingly.” 

“  All  about  Greece  interests  me,”  said  Apollo,  who,  al¬ 
though  ha^idsome,  was  a  somewhat  melancholy  lack-a-duisical 
looking  personage,  with  his  shirt  collar  thrown  open,  and  his 
long  curls  very  theatrically  arranged.  “  All  about  Greece  in¬ 
terests  me.  I  always  consider  Greece  my  peculiar  property. 
My  best  poems  wei-e  written  at  Delphi.  1  travelled  in  Greece 
when  I  was  very  young.  I  envy  mankind. 
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He  was  try  ing  on  a  new 
Hark  !  the  thunder.  Come 

Seats  of  ivory  and  gold 


“  Indeed  !  ”  .said  Ixion. 

“  Yes;  they  at  least  can  look  forward  to  a  termination  of 
the  ennui  of  existence,  but  for  us  Celestials  there  is  no  pros 
pt>ct.  Say  what  they  like.  Immortality  is  a  bore.” 

“You  eat  nothing,  Apollo,”  said  Ceres. 

“  Nor  drink,”  said  Neptune. 

“  To  eat,  to  drink,  what  is  it  but  to  live ;  and  what  is  life 
but  death,  if  death  be  that  which  all  men  deem  it,  a  thing  in- 
suffi'rable,  and  to  b-j  shunned.  I  refresh  mystdf  now  nnlv  with 
the  soda  water  and  biscuits.  Ganymede  give  me  some.^’ 

Now,  although  the  euitine  of  Olympus  was  con>iderrd  per¬ 
fect,  the  forlorn  poet  hatl  unfortunately  fixeii  upon  the  only 
two  articles  which  were  not  compris«*d  in  its  cellar  or 
larder.  In  Heaven,  there  was  neitlier  soda  water  n<»r  bis¬ 
cuits.  A  great  confusion  consequently  ensued  ;  but  at  length 
the  banl,  whose  love  of  fame  was  only  e(]ualled  by  his  horror 
of  getting  fat,  consoled  himself  with  a  swan  stuffi^  with  truf¬ 
fles,  and  a  bottle  of  strong  Tenedos  wine. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Homar,”  inquiretl  Minerva  of 
Apollo.  “  Is  he  not  delightful?  ” 

“  If  you  think  so.” 

“  Nay,  I  am  desirous  of  your  opinion.” 

“  Then  you  should  not  have  given  me  yours,  for  your  taste 
is  too  fine  for  me  to  dare  to  difl'er  with  it.” 

“  I  have  suspected,  for  some  time,  that  you  are  rather  a 
heretic.” 

“  Why,  the  truth  is,”  replied  Apollo,  playing  with  his  rings, 
“  I  do  not  think  much  of  Homer.  Homer  was  not  esteemed 
in  his  own  age,  and  our  contemporaries  are  generally  our  best 
judges.  The  fact  is,  there  are  veiyr  few  people  who  are  qual- 
ifled  to  decide  upon  matters  of  taste.  A  certain  set,  for  car- 
tain  reasons,  resolve  tt*  cry  up  a  certain  writer,  and  the  great 
mass  soon' join  in.  All  is  cant.  And  the  present  admiration 
of  Homer  not  less  so.  They  say  I  have  borrowed  a  great 
deal  from  him.  The  truth  is,  I  never  read  Homer  since  I  was 
a  child,  and  I  thought  of  him  then  what  I  think  of  him  now, 
a  writer  of  some  wild  irregular  power,  totally  deficient  in  taste. 
Depend  upon  it,  our  contemporaries  are  our  best  judges,  and 
his  contemporaries  decided  that  Homer  was  nothing.  A  great 
poet  cannot  be  kept  down.  Look  at  my  case.  Marsyas  said 
of  my  first  volume  that  it  was  pretty  good  poetry  for  a  (iinl, 
and  in  answer  I  wrote  a  satire,  and  flayed  Marsyas  alive.  But 
what  is  poetry,  and  what  is  criticism,  and  what  is  life  ?  Air. 
And  what  is  Air  ?  Do  you  know,  I  don’t.  All  is  mystery, 
and  all  is  gloom,  and  ever  and  anon  from  out  the  clouds  a  star 
breaks  forth,  and  glitters,  and  that  star  is  I’uetry.” 

“Splendid!”  exclaimed  Minerva. 

“  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you,”  said  Neptune. 

“  Have  you  heard  from  Proserpine,  lately  ?  ”  inquired  Ju¬ 
piter  of  Ceres. 

“  Yesterday,”  said  the  domestic  mother.  “They  talk  of 
soon  joining  us.  But  Pluto  is  at  present  so  busy,  owing  to 
the  amazing  quantity  of  wars  going  en  now,  that  I  am  almost 
afraid  he  will  be  scarcely  able  to  accompany  her.” 

Juno  exchanged  a  telegraphic  nod  with  Ceres.  The  God¬ 
desses  rose,  and  retired. 

“  Come,  old  buy,”  said  Jupiter  to  Ixion,  instantly  throwing 
off  all  his  chivalric  majesty,  “  I  drink  your  welcome  in  a  mag¬ 
num  of  Maraschino.  Damn  your  poetry,  Apollo,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  give  us  one  of  your  good  stories.” 

V. 

“  Well !  what  do  you  think  of  him?”  asked  Juno 

“  He  appears  to  have  a  very  fine  mind,”  said  Minerva. 

“  Poh !  he  has  very  tine  eyes,”  said  Juno. 

“  He  seems  a  very  nice,  quiet,  young  gentleman,”  said 
Ceres. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  amiable,”  said  Latona.  • 

“  He  must  have  felt  very  strange,”  said  Diana. 

vr. 

Hercules  arrived  with  his  bride  Hebe;  soon  after  the 
Graces  dropped  in,  the  most  delightful  personages  in  tba 
world  for  a  Moirie,  so  useful  and  ready  for  any  thing.  After¬ 
ward  came  a  few  of  the  Muses,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  and  Terp¬ 
sichore,  famous  for  a  charade  or  a  proverbe.  Jupiter  lik^ 
to  be  amused  in  the  evening.  Bacchus  also  came,  but  finding 
that  the  Gods  had  not  yet  left  their  wine,  retired  to  pay  them 
a  previous  visit. 

VII. 

I  Ganymede  announced  coffee  in  the  saloon  of  Jtioo.  Jupi¬ 
ter  was  in  superb  good  humor.  He  was  amused  by  bis  mor¬ 
tal  guest.  He  had  condescended  to  tell  one  of  his  best  storiea 
in  his  best  style,  about  Leda,  not  too  scandalous,  but  gay. 
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Izion  in  Heaven. 


“  Those  wei-e  bright  »aid  Neptune. 

“  We  can  remember,”  said  the  Thunderer,  with  a  twink* 

linir  ‘T'e- 

“  These  youths  have  fallen  upon  duller  times.  There  artr 
no  fine  women  now.  Ixion,  1  drink  to  the  health  of  your 
wife.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  and  may  we  never  bo  nearer  than  we 
are  at  present.” 

“  Good  !  i’faith ;  Apollo,  your  arm.  Now  for  the  ladies. 
La,  la,  la,  la !  la,  la,  la,  la !  ” 

VIII. 

The  Thunderer  entered  the  saloon  of  Juno  with  that  bow, 
which  no  God  could  rival ;  all  rose,  and  the  King  of  Heaven 
seated  himself  between  Ceres  and  Latona.  The  melancholy 
Ap4*llo  stood  apart,  and  was  soon  carried  off  by  Minerva  to 
an  assembly  at  the  house  of  Mnemosyne.  Mercury  chatted 
with  the  Graces,  and  Bacchus  with  Diana.  The  three  Muses 
favored  the  company  with  singing,  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
appniacbed  Ixion. 

Does  your  Majesty  dance  7  ”  she  haughtily  inquirt;d. 

“  On  earth ;  I  have  few  accomplishments  even  there,  and 
none  in  Heaven.” 

**  Y ou  have  led  a  strange  life !  I  have  heard  of  your  adven¬ 
tures.” 

“  A  king  who  has  lost  his  crown  may  generally  gain  nt  least 
experience.” 

“  Your  courage  is  firm.” 

“  I  have  felt  too  much  to  care  for  much.  Yesterday  I  was 
a  vagabond  exposed  to  every  pitiless  storm,  and  now  I  am  the 
guest  of  Jove.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  he  who 
laughs  at  Destiny  will  gain  Fortune.  I  would  go  through  the 
past  again  to  enjoy  the  present,  and  feel  that,  after  all,  I  am 
my  wife’s  debtor,  since,  through  her  conduct,  I  can  gaze  upon 
you.” 

**  No  great  spectacle.  If  that  be  all,  1  wish  you  better 
fortune.” 

“  I  desire  no  greater.” 

“  You  are  moderate.” 

**  I  am  perhaps  more  unreasonable  than  you  imagine.” 

“Indeed!” 

Their  eyes  met ;  the  dark  orbs  of  the  Thessalian  did  not 
quail  before  the  flashing  vision  of  the  Goddess.  Juno  grew 
Juno  turned  away. 

IX. 

Mercury  and  Ganymede  were  each  lolling  on  an  opposite 
couch  in  the  ante^^hamber  of  Olympus. 

“  It  is  wonderful,”  said  the  son  of  Maia,  yawning. 

“  It  is  incredible,”  rejoined  the  cup-bearer  of  Jove,  stretch¬ 
ing  his  legs. 

“  A  miserable  mortal !  ”  exclaimed  the  god,  elevating  his 
eye-brows. 

“A  vile  Thessalian!”  said  the  beautiful  Phrygian,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders. 

“  Not  three  days  back  an  outcast  among  his  own  wretched 
species !  ” 

“  And  now  commanding  every  body  in  Heaven.” 

“  He  shall  not  command  me,  though,”  said  Mercury. 

.  “  Will  be  not?  ”  replied  Ganymede,  “  Why,  what  do  you 
think? — only  last  night — hark  !  here  he  comes.” 

The  companions  jumped  up  from  their  couches — a  light 
laugh  was  bleard.  The  cedar  portal  was  Hung  open,  and  Ixion 
lounged  in,  habited  in  a  loose  morning  robe,  and  kicking  be¬ 
fore  him  one  of  his  slippers. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  tlie  King  of  Thessaly,  “the  very  fel¬ 
lows  I  wanted  to  see!  Ganymede,  bring  me  some  nectar; 
and.  Mercury,  run  and  tell  Jove  that  I  shall  not  dine  at  home 
to-day.” 

The  messenger  and  the  page  exchanged  looks  of  indignant 
consternation. 

“  Well!  what  are  you  waking  for  ?  ”  continued  Ixion,  look¬ 
ing  round  from  the  mirror  in  which  he  was  arranging  his  locks. 
T^  messenger  and  the  page  disappeand. 

“  So !  this  is  Heaven,”  exclaimed  the  husband  of  Dia, 
flinging  himself  upon  one  of  the  couches,  “  and  a  very  pleasant 

Elace  too.  These  worthy  immortals  ret]uired  their  minds  to 
B  opened,  and  I  trust  I  have  eflbctuaily  petfonned  the  neces¬ 
sary  operation.  They  wanted  to  keep  me  down  with  their 
dull  old-fashioned  celestial  airs,  but  I  fancy  I  have  given  them 
change  for  their  talent.  To  make  your  way  in  Heaven  you 
must  command.  These  exclusives  sink  under  the  audacious 
invention  of  an  aspiring  mind.  Jove  himself  is  really  a  fine 
Id  fellow,  with  some  notions  too.  I  am  a  prime  favorite,  and 


no  one  is  greater  authority  with  iEgiochus  on  all  subjects,  from 
the  character  of  the  fair  sex  or  the  pedigree  of  a  courser,  down 
to  the  cut  of  a  robe  or  the  flavor  of  a  dish.  Thanks,  Gany¬ 
mede,”  continued  the  Thessalian,  as  he  took  the  goblet  from 
his  returning  attendant. 

“  1  drink  to  your  bonnet  foriunet.  Splendid !  This  nectar 
makes  me  feel  quite  immortal.  By-the-by,  I  hear  sweet 
sounds.  Who  is  in  the  Hall  of  Music  ?  ” 

“  The  goddesses,  royal  sir,  practising  a  new  air  of  Euterpa, 
the  w«)rds  by  Apollo.  ’T  is  pretty,  and  will  doubtless  be 
very  popular,  for  it  is  all  about  moonlight  and  the  misery  of 
existence.” 

“  I  warrant  it.” 

“  Y  on  haye  a  taste  for  poetry  yourself?  ”  inquired  Ganymede. 

“  Not  the  least,”  replied  Ixion. 

“  Apollo,”  continued  the  heavenly  page,  “  is  a  great  genius, 
though  Marsyas  said  that  he  never  would  be  a  poet  because 
he  was  a  god,  and  had  no  heart.  But  do  you  think.  Sir,  that 
a  poet  does  indeed  need  a  heart?  ” 

“  I  really  cannot  say.  I  know  my  wife  always  said  I  had 
a  bad  heart  and  worse  head,  but  wiiat  she  meant,  upon  my 
honor  I  never  could  understand.” 

“  Minerva  will  ask  you  to  write  in  her  album.” 

“  Will  she  indeed  I  I  am  very  sorry  to  h«ar  it,  for  I  can 
scarcely  scrawl  my  own  signature.  I  should  think  that  Jove 
himself  cared  little  fur  all  this  nonsense  7  ” 

“  Jove  loves  an  epigram.  He  does  not  esteem  Apollo’s 
works  at  all.  Jove  is  of  the  classical  school,  and  admires  sa¬ 
tire,  provided  there  be  no  allusions  to  gods  and  kings.” 

“  Of  course ;  I  quite  agn'e  with  him.  I  remember  we  had 
a  confounded  poet  at  Larissa  who  proved  my  family  lived  be¬ 
fore  the  deluge,  and  asked  me  for  a  pension.  I  refused  him, 
and  then  h^  wrote  an  epigram  ass(*rting  that  I  sprang  from 
the  veritable  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  at  the 
repeopling  of  the  earth,  and  retained  all  the  properties  of  my 
anceslors.” 

“  Ha,  ha !  Hark  !  there ’s  a  thunderbolt !  I  must  run  to 
Jove.” 

“  And  I  will  look  in  on  the  musicians.  This  way,  I  think.” 

“  Up  the  ruby  staircase — turn  to  your  right,  down  the  ame- 
th'  St  gallery — F arewell '  ’  ’ 

“  Good  bye — a  lively  lad  that!  ” 

X. 

The  King  of  Thessaly  entered  the  Hall  of  Music  wflth  its 
golden  walls  and  crystal  dome.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  was 
reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  cutting  out  peaQocks  in  small  sheets 
of  note  paper.  Minerva  was  making  a  pencil  observation  on 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  song :  Apollo  listened  with  defer¬ 
ence  to  her  laudatory  criticisms.  Another  divine  dame,  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  Euterpe,  who  was  seated  by  the  harp,  Icraked 
up  as  Ixion  entered.  The  wild  liquid  glance  of  her  soft  but 
radiant  countenance  denoted  the  famed  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

Juno  just  acknowledged  the  entrance  of  Ixion  by  a  slight 
and  very  haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  and  then  resumed 
her  employment.  Minerva  asked  him  his  opinion  of  her 
amendment,  of  which  he  greatly  approved.  Apollo  greeted 
him  with  a  melancholy  smile,  and  congratulated  him  on  being 
mortal.  Venus  complimented  him  on  his  visit  to  Olympus,  and 
expressed  the  pleasure  that  she  experienced  in  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Heaven?”  inquired  Venus  in  a 
soft  still  voice,  and  with  a  smile  like  summer  lightning.  ' 

“  I  never  found  it  so  enchanting  as  at  this  moment,”  replied 
Ixion. 

“A  little  dull !  For  myself  I  pass  my  time  chiefly  at  Cni- 
dos :  you  must  come  and  visit  me  there.  ’T  is  the  most 
charming  place  in  the  world.  ’T  is  said,  you  know,  that  our 
onions  are  like  other  people’s  roses.  We  will  take  care  of  you, 
if  your  wife  come.” 

“  No  fear  of  that.  She  always  remains  at  home  and  piques 
herself  on  her  domestic  virtues,  which  means  pickling,  and 
quarreling  with  her  husband.” 

“  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  a  droll.  Very  good  indeed.  Well,  for 
my  part,  I  like  a  watering-place  existence.  Cnidos,  Paphos, 
Cythera— you  will  usually  find  me  at  one  of  these  places.  I 
like  the  easy  distraction  of  a  career  without  any  visible  result. 
At  these  fascinating  spots  your  gloomy  race,  to  whom,  by-the- 
by,  I  am  exceedingly  partial,  appear  emanci])ated  from  the 
wearing  fetters  of  their  regular,  dull,  orderly,  methodical, 
moral,  political,  toiling  existence.  I  pride  myself  upon  being 
the  Goddess  of  Watering-places.  You  really  must  pay  me  a 
visit  at  Cnidos.” 
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“  Such  an  invitation  requires  no  repetition.  And  Cnidos  is 
your  favorite  spot?  ” 

“  Why,  it  was  so ;  but  of  late  it  has  become  so  inundated 
with  invalid  Asiatics  and  valetudinarian  Persians,  thM  the  si¬ 
multaneous  influx  of  the  handsome  heroes  who  swarm  in  firom 
the  islands  to  look  after  their  daughters,  scarcely  compensate 
for  the  annoying  presence  of  their  yellow  faces,  and  shaking 
limbs.  No,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  Paphos  is  my  favorite.” 

“  I  have  heard  of  its  magniBcent  luxury.” 

”  Oh  !  *t  is  lovely  !  Quite  my  idea  of  country  life.  Not  a 
single  tree !  When  Cyprus  is  very  hot,  you  run  to  Paphos  for 
a  sea-breeze,  and  are  sure  to  meet  every  one  whose  presence 
is  in  the  least  desirable.  All  the  bores  remain  behind,  as  if  by 
instinct.” 

”  I  remember  when  we  married,  we  talked  of  passing  the 
honeymoon  at  Cythera,  but  Dia  would  have  her  waiting^maid 
and  a  band  box  stuffed  between  us  in  the  chariot,  so  1  got  sulky 
after  the  fitst  stage,  and  returned  by  myself.” 

“You  were  quite  right.  I  hate  band-boxes:  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  way.  Y  ou  would  have  liked  Cythera  if  you  bad 
been  in  the  least  in  love.  High  rucks  and  green  knolls,  bow¬ 
ery  woods,  winding  walks,  and  delicious  sunsets.  I  have  not 
been  there  much  of  late,”  continued  the  Goddess,  looking  some 
what  sad  and  serious,  “-since — but  I  will  not  talk  sentiment 
to  Ixion.” 

“  Do  you  think,  then,  I  am  insensible  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right.  We  mortals  grow  callous.” 

“  So  I  have  heard.  How  very  odd !  ”  So  saying,  the  God¬ 
dess  glided  away  and  saluted  Mors,  who  at  that  moment  en¬ 
tered  the  hall.  Ixion  was  presented  to  the  military  hero,  who 
looked  fierce  and  bowed  stiflly.  The  King  of  Thessary  turned 
upon  his  heel.  Minerva  opened  her  album,  and  invited  him 
to  inscribe  a  stanza. 

“  Goddess  of  Wisdom,”  replied  the  King,  “  unless  you  in¬ 
spire  me,  the  virgin  page  must  remain  pure  as  thyself.  1  can 
scarce!}  sign  a  decree.” 

“  Is  it  Ixion  of  Thessaly  who  says  this  ?  One  who  has 
seen  so  much,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  felt  and  thoiight 
so  much.  I  can  easily  conceive  why  such  a  mind  may  desire 
to  veil  its  movements  from  the  common  herd,  but  pray  con¬ 
cede  to  Minerva  the  gratifying  compliment  of  assuring  her 
that  she  is  the  exception  for  whom  this  rule  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.” 

“  1  seem  to  listen  to  the  inspired  music  of  an  oracle.  Give 
me  a  pen.” 

“  Here  is  one,  plucked  from  a  sacred  owl.” 

“  So .'  I  write. — There !  Will  it  do  ?  ” 

Minerva  read  the  inscription : 

I  HAVE  SEEN  THE  WORLD,  AND  MORE  THAN  THE  WORLD: 

I  HAVE  STUDIED  THE  HEART  UE  MAN,  AND  NOW  1  CONSORT 

WITH  Immortals.  The  eruit  oe  mt  tree  of  knowledge 
IS  plucked,  and  it  is  this,  “Adventures  are  to  the 
Adventurous.” 

Written  in  the  Album  of  Minerva,  by 
Ixion  in  Heaven. 

“  ’T  is  brief,”  said  the  Goddess,  with  a  musing  air,  “  but 
full  of  meaning.  You  have  a  daring  soul  and  prt'gnant  mind.” 

“  I  have  dared  much:  what  i  may  produce  we  have  yet  to 
see.” 

“I  must  to  Jove,”  said  Minerva,  “to  council.  We  shall 
meet  again.  Farewell,  Ixion.” 

“  Farewell,  Glaucopis.” 

The  King  of  Thessaly  stood  away  from  the  remaining  guests, 
and  leaned  with  folded  arms  and  {)ensive  brow  against  a 
wreathed  column.  Mars  listened  to  Venus  with  an  air  of  deep 
devotion.  Euterpe  played  an  inspiring  accompaniment  to  their 
conversation.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  seemed  engrossed  in  the 
creation  of  her  paper  peacocks. 


Ixion  advanced  and  seated  himself  on  a  couch  near  Juno. 
His  manner  was  divested  of  that  reckless  bearing  and  careless 
coolness  by  which  it  was  in  genwral  distinguished.  He  was. 


“  Has  your  Majesty  ever  beard  of  the  peacock  of  the  Queen 
of  Mesopotamia?” 

“No,”  replied  Juno,  with  stately  reserve;  and  then  she 
added  with  an  air  of  indifferent  curiosity,  “  Is  it  in  any  way 
remarkable  ?  ”  * 

“  Its  breast  is  of  silver,  its  wings  of  gold,  its  eyes  of  car¬ 
buncle,  its  claws  of  amethyst.” 

“  And  its  tail?”  eagerly  inquired  Juno. 


j  “  That  is  a  secret,”  replied  Ixion.  “  The  tail  is  the  m«»st 
j  wonderful  part  of  all.” 

“  Oh !  teil  me,  pray  tell  me? ” 

“  I  forgot.” 

“No,  ni»,  no;  it  is  impossible!”  exclaimed  the  animated 
Juno.  “  Provoking  mortal !  ”  continutKi  the  Goddess.  “  Let 
me  entreat  you ;  tell  me  immediately.” 

“  Then*  is  a  reason  which  prt'vents  me.” 

“What  can  it  be?  How  very  odd  !  What  reason  can  it 

r)ssibly  be  ?  Now  tell  me;  as  a  particular,  a  personal  favor, 
reijuest  you  ted  me.” 

“What?  The  tail  or  the  reason?  The  tail  is  wonderful, 
but  the  reason  is  much  more  so.  1  can  only  tell  one.  Now 
choose,” 

“What  provoking  things  these  human  beings  are!  The 
tail  is  wonderful,  but  the  reason  is  much  more  so.  Well  then, 
the  reason — no,  the  tail.  Stop,  now,  as  a  particular  favor, 
pray  tell  me  both.  What  can  tlie  tail  be  made  of,  and  what 
can  the  reason  be  ?  I  am  literally  dying  of  curiosity.” 

“  Your  Majesty  has  cut  out  that  peacock  wrong,”  coolly  re¬ 
marked  Ixion.  “  It  is  mure  like  one  of  Minerva’s  owls.” 

“  Who  cares  about  paper  peacocks,  when  the  Queen  of  Me¬ 
sopotamia  has  got  such  a  miracle!”  exclaimed  Juno,  and  she 
tore  the  labors  of  the  morning  to  pieces,  and  threw  away  the 
fragments  with  vexation.  “  Now  tell  me  instantly — if  you 
have  the  slightest  regard  for  me,  tell  me  instantly.  What  was 
the  tail  made  of?” 

“  And  you  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  reason  ?  ” 

“  That  afterward.  Now  !  1  am  all  ears.”  At  this  moment 
Ganymede  entered,  and  whispered  the  Goddess,  who  rose  ii( 
evident  vexation,  and  retired  to  the  presence  of  Jove. 

XI. 

The  King  of  Thessaly  quitted  the  Hall  of  Music.  Moody, 
yet  not  uninfluenced  by  a  degree  of  wild  excitement,  he  w  an¬ 
dered  forth  into  the  gardens  of  Olympus.  He  came  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  green  retreat  surroMnded  by  enormous  cedars,  so  vast  that 
it  seemed  they  must  have  been  coeval  witfi  the  creation ;  so 
fresh  and  brilliant,  you  would  have  deemed  them  wet  with  the 
dew  of  their  first  spring.  The  turf,  softer  than  ilown,  and  ex¬ 
haling,  as  you  pressed  it,  an  exquisite  perfume,  invited  him  to 
recline  himself  upon  this  natural  couch.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  aromatic  herbage,  and  leaning  on  his  arm,  fell  into  a 
deep  reverie. 

Hours  flew  away ;  the  sunshiny  glades  that  opened  in  the 
^  distance  had  softened  into  shade. 

“Ixion,  how  do  you  do?”  inquired  a  voice,  wild,  sweet, 
and  thrilling  as  a  bird.  The  King  of  Thessaly  started  and 
looked  up  with  the  distracted  air  of  a  man  roused  from  a 
dream,  or  from  complacent  meditation  over  some  strange, 
sweet  secret.  His  cheek  was  flushed — his  dark  eyes  flashed 
fire ;  his  brow  tremblinl — his  dishevelled  hair  played  in  the  fit¬ 
ful  breeze.  The  King  of  Thessaly  looked  up,  and  beheld  a 
most  beautiful  youth. 

Apparently,  he  had  attained  about  the  age  of  puberty.  His 
stature,  however,  was  rather  tall  for  his  age,  but  exquisitely 
moulded  and  proportioned.  Very  fair,  his  semewhat  round 
cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  rich  but  delicate  glow,  like  the  rose 
of  twilight,  and  lighted  by  dimples'thnt  twinkled  like  stars. — 
His  larg**  and  dwp-blue  eyes  sparkled  with  exultation,  and  an 
air  of  ill-suppress^  mockery  quivered  round  his  pouting  lijis. 
His  light  auburn  air,  braided  otf  his  white  forehe^,  clustered 
in  massy  curls  an  each  side  of  his  fare,  and  fell  in  sunny  tor¬ 
rents  down  his  neck.  And  from  the  back  of  the  beautiful 
youth  there  fluttered  forth  two  wings,  the  tremulous  plumage 
of  which  seemed  to  have  been  bathed  in  a  sunset-— so  various, 
so  radiant,  and  so  novel  were  its  shifting  and  wondroes  tints ; 
— purple,  and  crimson,  and  gold;  streaks  of  azure— dasln-s 
of  orange  and  glossy  black; — now  a  single  feather,  whiter 
than  light,  and  sparkling  Hke  the  frost,  stars  of  emerald  and 
carbuncle,  and  then  the  prismatic  blaze  of  an  enormous  bril¬ 
liant  !  A  quiver  hung  at  the  side  of  the  beautiful  youth,  aad 
he  leaned  upon  a  bow. 

“Ob!  god — for  god  thou  must  be!”  at  length  exclaimed 
Ixion.  “  Do  I  behold  the  bright  divinity  of  Love?” 

“  I  am  indeed  Cupid,”  replied  the  youth;  “  and  am  very  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  what  Ixion  is  thinking  about.” 

“  Thought  is  often  bolder  than  speech.” 

“Oracular,  though  a  mortal!  You  need  not  be  afraid  to 
trust  me.  My  aid  I  am  sure  you  must  need.  Who  ever  was 
found  in  a  reverie  on  the  green  turf*  under  the  shade  of  spreswi- 
ing  trees,  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  Cupid  ?  Come ! 
be  frank — who  is  the  heroine  ?  Some  love-sick  nymph  de¬ 
serted  on  the  far  oauth  ;  or  worse,  some  treacherous  mistress  , 
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whose  frailty  it  more  easily  forgotten  than  her  charms  T  ’T  is 
a  miserable  situation,  no  doubt.  It  cannot  be  your  wife  ?  ” 

*'  Assuredly  not.”  replied  Ixion,  with  great  energy. 

”  Another  man’s?” 

“  No.” 

*•  What !  an  obdurate  maiden  7  ” 

Ixioa  shook  his  head. 

”  It  must  be  a  widow,  then,”  continued  Cupid. 

”  Who  ever  beard  before  of  such  a  piece  of  work  about  a 
widow !” 

“  Have  pity  upon  me,  dread  Cupid  !”  exclaimed  the  King 
of  Thessaly,  rising  suddenly  from  the  ground,  and  falling  on 
his  knee  before  the  God.  **  Thou  art  the  universal  ffietid  of 
man,  and  all  nations  alike  throw  their  incense  on  thy  altars. —  i 
Thy  divine  discrimination  has  not  deceived  thee.  I  am  in  I 
love; — desperately — madly — fatally  enamoured.  The  object  ! 
of  my  passion  is  neither  my  own  wife  nor  another  man’s.  In 
spite  of  all  they  have  said  and  sworn,  I  am  a  moral  member 
of  society.  She  is  neither  a  maid  nor  a  widow.  She  is—” 

”  What  7  what  7  *'  exclaimed  the  impatient  deity. 

“  A  goddess  !  ”  replied  the  King. 

“Wheugh!”  whistled  Cupid.  “  W’hat !  has  my  mischie¬ 
vous  mother  betm  indulging  you  with  an  innocent  flirtation  7  ” 

”  Yes ;  but  it  produced  no  eff«*ct  upon  me.” 

”  You  have  a  stout  heart,  then.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
nading  poetry  with  Minerva,  and  are  caught  in  one  of  her  ^ 
Platonic  man-traps.” 

**  She  set  one,  but  I  broke  away.” 

”  You  have  a  stout  leg,  then.  But  where  are  you — where 
are  you  7  Is  it  Hebe  7 — it  can  hardly  be  Diana,  she  is  so  very 
cold.  Is  it  a  Muse,  or  is  it  one  of  the  Graces?” 

Ixion  again  shook  his  head. 

”  Come,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Cupid,  quite  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  tone,  “ytu  have  told  enough  to  make  further  reserve  mere 
affectation.  F'ase  your  heart  at  once,  and  if  I  can  assist  you, 
depend  upon  my  exertions.” 

“  Beneficent  God  !  ”  exclaimed  Ixioit,  ”  if  I  ever  return  to 
Larissa,  the  brightest  temple  in  Greece  shall  hail  thee  for  its 
inspiring  deity.  I  address  thee  with  all  the  confiding  frank 
ness  of  a  devoted  votary.  Know,  then,  the  heroine  of  my 
reverie  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
herself!”  ^ 

“Juno  !  by  all  that  is  sacred  !”  shouted  Cupid. 

”  1  am  here,”  restranded  a  voice  of  majestic  melody.  The 
stately  firm  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  advanced  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  bower.  Ixion  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  throbbing  heart  and  burning  cheeks.  Juno  stoixl  mo¬ 
tionless,  pale,  and  astounded.  The  God  of  Love  burst  into 
excessive  laughter. 

”  A  pretty  pair,”  he  exclaimed,  fluttering  between  both,  and 
laughing  in  their  faces.  ”  Truly  a  pretty  pair.  Well!  I  see 
I  am  in  your  way.  Good  by  !”  And  so  saying,  the  God  pulled  ! 
a  couple  of  arrows  from  his  quiver,  and,  with  the  rapidity  of  [ 
lightning,  shot  one  in  the  respective  breasts  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  and  the  King  of  Thessaly. 

XII. 

The  amethystine  twilight  of  Olympus  died  away.  The  stars 
blazed  with  tints  of  every  hue.  ixion  and  Juno  returned  to  the 
palace.  'She  leantnl  upon  his  arm  ; — her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground ; — they  were  in  sight  of  the  gorgeous  pile,  and  yet 
she  had  nut  spoken.  Ixion,  too,  was  silent,  and  gazed  with 
abstraction  upon  the  glowing  sky. 

Suddenly,  when  ivithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  portal,  Juno 
stopped,  and  looking  up  into  the  face  of  Ixion  with  an  irresis¬ 
tible  smile,  she  said,  ”  1  am  sure  you  cannot  now  refuse  to 
tell  me  what  the  Queen  of  Mesopotamia’s  peacock’s  tail  was 
made  of?” 

”  It  is  impossible  now,”  said  Ixion.  ”  Know,  then,  beauti¬ 
ful  Goddess,  that  the  tail  of  the  Queen  of  Mesopotamia’s  pea¬ 
cock  was  made  of  some  plumage  she  had  stolen  from  the  wings 
of  Cupid.” 

“  And  what  was  the  reason  that  prevented  you  from  telling 
me  before  ?  ” 

**  Because,  beautiful  Juno,  I  am  the  most  discreet  of  men, 
and  respect  the  secret  of  a  lady  however  trifling.” 

”  1  am  glad  to  hear  that,”  replied  Juno,  and  they  reentered 
the  palace. 

XIII. 

Mercury  met  Juno  and  Ixion  in  tlie  gallery  leading  to  the 
grand  banqueting  liall. 

“  I  was  looking  for  you,”  said  the  God,  shaking  his  head. — 
**Jove  is  in  a  sublime  rage.  Dinner  has  been  ready  this 
hour.” 


The  King  of  Thessaly  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven  exchanged 
a  glance  and  enfcri  d  the  saloon.  Jovc  loiikcd  up  with  a  brow 
of  thunder,  hut  did  not  condescend  :o  send  forth  a  single  flash 
of  anger.  Jove  hxiked  up  and  Jove  looked  down.  All  Olym¬ 
pus  trembled  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men  resumed  his  soup. 

1  he  rest  of  the  guests  seemed  nervous  and  reserved,  except 
Cupid,  who  said  immediately  to  Juno,  ”  Your  Majesty  has 
been  detained  7  ” 

“  I  fell  asleep  in  a  bower  reading  Apollo’s  last  poem,”  re¬ 
plied  J  uno.  ”  I  am  lucky,  however,  in  finding  a  companion 
in  my  negligence.  Ixion,  where  have  you  been  ?  ” 

“  Take  a  glass  of  nectar,  Juno,”  said  Cupid,  with  eyes 
twinkling  with  mischief;  “and,  perhaps,  Ixion  will  join  us.” 

This  w'as  the  most  solemn  banquet  ever  celebrated  in  Olym¬ 
pus.  Every  one  seemed  out  of  humor  or  out  of  spirits.  Jupi¬ 
ter  spoke  only  in  monosyllables  of  suppressed  rage,  that  sound 
ed  like  distant  thunder. 

Apollo  w’hispered  to  Minerva.  Mercury  never  opened  his 
lips,  but  ticcasionally  exchanged  significant  glances  with  Gany¬ 
mede.  Mars  compensated,  by  his  attentions  to  Venus,  for 
his  want  of  conversation.  Cupid  employed  himself  in  asking 
disagreeable  questions.  At  length  the  goddesses  retired.— 
Mercury  exerted  himself  to  amuse  Jove,  but  the  Thunderer 
scarcely  deigned  to  smile  at  his  best  stories.  Mars  picked  his 
teeth — Apollo  played  with  his  rings — Ixion  was  buried  in  a 
profound  reverie. 

XIV. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  all  when  Ganymede  summoned  them 
to  the  presence  of  their  late  companions. 

“  I  have  written  u  comment  upon  your  inscription,”  said 
Minerva  to  Ixion,  ”  and  am  anxious  for  your  opinion  ot  it.” 

”  I  am  a  wretched  critic,”  said  the  King,  breaking  away 
from  her.  Juno  smiled  upon  him  in  the  distance. 

“Ixion,”  said  Venus,  as  he  passed  by,  “come  and  talk  to 
o 

me. 

The  bold  Thessalian  blushed,  he  stammered  out  an  unmean¬ 
ing  excuse,  he  quitted  the  astonished  but  good-natured  god¬ 
dess,  and  seated  himself  by  Juno,  and,  as  he  seated  himself, 
his  moody  brow  seemed  suddenly  illumined  with  brilliantlight. 
“  Is  it  so  !”  said  Venus. 

“  Hem!”  said  Minerva. 

“  Ha,  ha!”  said  Cupid. 

Jupiter  played  piquette  with  Mercury. 

“  Every  ttiing  goes  wrong  to-day,”  said  the  King  of  Heaven ; 
“  cards  wretched,  kept  waiting  for  dinner,  nnd  by — a  mortal !  ” 
“  Your  Majesty  must  not  be  surprised,”  said  the  good  na- 
tured  Mercury,  with  whom  Ixion  was  no  favorite.  “  Your 
Majesty  must  not  be  very  much  surprised  at  the  conduct  of 
this  creature.  Considering  w  hat  he  is,  and  where  he  is,  I  am 
only  astonished  that  his  head  is  not  more  turned  than  it  ap- 
jiears  to  be.  A  man,  a  thing  made  of  mud,  and  in  Heaven  1 
Only  think,  sire!  Is  it  not  enough  to  inflame  the  brain  of  any 
child  of  clay?  To  be  sure,  keeping  your  majesty  from  dinner 
is  little  short  of  celestial  high  treason.  I  hardly  expected 
that,  indeed.  To  order  me  about,  to  treat  Ganymede  as  his 
own  lacquey,  and,  in  short,  to  command  the  whole  household ; 
all  this  might  lie  expected  from  such  a  person  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  but  I  confess  I  did  think  he  had  some  little  respect  left 
for  your  majesty.” 

“  And  he  does  order  you  about,  eh?  ”  inquired  Jove.  “  I 
have  the  spades.” 

“  Oh  !  ’t  is  quite  ludicrous,”  responded  the  son  of  Maia. — 
“Your  majesty  would  not  expect  from  me  the  offices  that  this 
absurd  up^tart  daily  requires.” 

“  Eternal  destiny !  is ’t  possible  7  That  is  my  trick.  And 
Ganymede,  too  ?  ” 

“  Oh!  quite  shocking,  I  assure  you,  sire,”  said  the  beauti¬ 
ful  cu[)-beurer,  leaning  over  the  chair  of  Jove,  with  all  the 
easy  insolence  of  a  privileged  favorite.  “  Really,  sire,  if  Ixion 
is  to  go  on  in  the  way  he  does,  either  he  or  I  must  quit.” 

“  Is  it  possible ! ”  exclaimed  Jupiter.  “But  I  can  believe 
any  thing  of  a  man  who  keeps  me  waiting  fur  dinner.  Two 
and  three  make  five.” 

“  It  is  Juno  that  encourages  him  so,”  said  Ganymede. 

“  Does  she  encourage  him  ?  ”  inquired  Jove. 

“  Every  body  notices  it,”  protested  Ganymede. 

“  It  is  indeed  a  little  noticed,”  observed  Mercury. 

“  What  business  has  such  a  fellow  to  speak  to  Juno?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jove.  “  A  mere  mortal,  a  mere  miserable  mortal ! — 
You  have  the  point.  How  I  have  been  deceived  in  this  fel¬ 
low  !  Who  ever  could  have  supposed  that,  after  all  my  gen¬ 
erosity  to  him,  he  would  ever  have  kept  me  waiting  for  din¬ 
ner?” 
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“  He  was  walkinjf  with  Juno,”  said  Ganymede.  ”  It  was  all 
a  sham  about  their  having  met  by  accident.  Cupid  saw  them.” 

“Hah!”  said  Jupiter,  turning;  “you  don’t  say  so.  Re¬ 
piqued,  as  I  am  a  god.  That  is  mine.  Wheie  is  theQuetm  t  ” 

“  Talking  to  Ixion,  sire,”  said  Mercury.  “  Oh,  1  beg  your 
pardon,  sire ;  I  did  not  know  you  meant  the  queen  of  dia¬ 
monds.” 

“  Never  mind.  I  am  repiqued,  and  I  have  been  kept  wait¬ 
ing  for  dinner.  Accursed  be  this  day  !  Is  Ixion  really  talk¬ 
ing  to  Juno?  We  will  not  endure  this.” 

XV. 

“  Where  is  Juno?  ”  demanded  Jupiter. 

“  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say,”  said  Venus,  with  a  smile. 

“  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,”  said  Minerva,  with  a  sneer. 

“  Where  is  Ixion?”  said  Cupid,  laughing  outright. 

“  Mercury,  Ganymede,  find  the  Queen  of  Heaven  instantly,” 
thun  lered  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 

Tiie  celestial  messenger  and  the  heuvenly  page  flew  away 
out  of  dift’erenl  doors.  There  was  a  terrible,  an  immortal  si¬ 
lence.  Sublime  rage  lowered  on  the  brow  of  Jove  like  a 
storm  upon  the  mountain  top.  Miner^•a  seated  herself  at  the 
card-table  and  played  at  Patience.  Venus  and  Cupid  tittereti 
in  the  back-ground.  Shortly  returned  the  envoys.  Mercury 
looked  very  solemn,  Ganymede  very  malignant. 

“  Well/”  inquired  Jove,  and  all  Olympus  trembled  at  the 
monosyllable. 

Mercury  shook  his  head. 

“  Her  Majesty  has  been  walking  on  the  terrace  with  the 
King  of  Thessaly,”  replied  Ganymede. 

“  Where  is  she  now,  sir?”  demanded  Jupiter. 

Mercury  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Her  .Majesty  is  resting  herself  in  the  pavilion  of  Cupid 
with  the  King  of  Thessaly,”  replied  Ganymede. 

“  Confusion!”  exclaimed  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  and 
he  rose  and  seized  a  candle  from  the  table,  scattering  the 
cards  in  all  directions.  Every  one  present,  Minerv-a,  and  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mars,  and  Apollo,  and  Mercury,  and  Ganymede,  and 
the  Muses,  and  the  (iraces,  and  all  the  winged  Genii — each 
seized  a  candle  ;  rifling  the  chandeliers,  each  followed  Jove. 

“  This  way,”  said  .Mercury. 

“  This  way,”  said  Ganymede. 

“  This  way,  this  way  !  ”  echoed  the  celestial  crowd. 

“  Mischief!  ”  cried  Cupid,  “  I  must  save  my  victims.” 

They  were  all  upon  the  terrace.  The  father  of  gods  and 
men,  though  both  in  a  passion  and  a  hurry,  moved  with  dig¬ 
nity.  It  was.  as  customary  in  Heaven,  a  clear  and  starry 
night;  but  this  eve  Diana  was  indisposed,  er  otherwise  en- 
gagi^d,  and  there  was  no  moonlight.  They  were  in  sight  of  the 
pavilion. 

“  What  are  you?”  inquired  Cupid  of  one  of  the  genii,  who 
accidentally  extinguished  his  candle. 

“I  am  a  Cloud,”  answered  the  winged  genius. 

“  A  Cloud  !  Just  the  thing.  Now  do  me  a  shrewd  turn, 
and  Cupid  is  ever  your  debtor.  Fly,  fly,  pretty  cloud,  and  en¬ 
compass  yon  pavilion  with  your  form.  Away !  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions; — swift  as  my  word.” 

“  1  declare  there  is  a  fog,”  said  Venus. 

“An  evening  mist  in  Heaven!  ”  said  Minerva. 

“  Where  is  Nox  /”  said  Jove.  “  Every  thing  goes  wrong. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  mist  in  Heaven?  ” 

“  My  candle  is  out,”  said  Apollo. 

“  And  mine  too,”  said  .Mars. 

“  And  mine — and  mine — and  mine,”  said  Mercury,  and 
Ganymede,  and  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces. 

,“  All  the  candles  are  out!  ”  said  Cupid;  “  a  regular  fog.  I 
cannot  even  see  the  pavilion;  it  must  be  hereabouts,  though,” 
said  the  Gtxl  to  himself.  “  So,  so ;  1  should  be  at  home  in  my 
own  pavilion,  and  am  tolerably  accustomed  to  stealing  about 
in  the  dark.  There  is  a  step ;  and  here,  surely  here  is  the 
lock.  The  door  opens,  but  the  cloud  enters  before  me.  Juno, 
Juno,”  whispered  the  Gfxl  of  Love,  “  we  are  all  here.  Be 
contented  to  escape,  like  many  other  innocent  dames,  with 
your  reputation  only  under  a  cloud  :  it  will  soon  disperse;  and 
lo!  the  Hoaven  is  clearing.” 

“  it  must  have  been  the  heat  of  our  flambeaux,”  said  Venus; 
“  for  see,  the  mist  is  vanished  ;  here  is  the  pavilion.” 

Ganymede  ran  forward,  and  dashed  open  the  door.  Ixion 
was  alone. 

“  Seize  him  !”  said  Jove. 

“  Juno  is  not  here,”  said  Mercury,  with  an  air  of  blended 
congratulation  and  disappointment. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Jove,  “seize  him !  He  kept  me  wait¬ 
ing  for  dinner.” 


“  Is  this  your  hospitality,  iEgiochusT  exclaimed  Ixion,  in  a 
tone  of  bull3ring  insolence.  “  I  shall  defend  myself.” 

“Seize  him,  seize  him!”  exclaimed  Jupiter.  “  What!  do 
you  all  falter  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  a  mortal  1  ” 

“And  a  Thessalian!”  added  Ganymede. 

No  one  advanced. 

“  Send  for  Hercules,”  said  Jove. 

“  I  will  fetch  him  in  an  instant,”  said  (ranymede. 

“  I  protest,”  said  the  King  of  Thessaly,  “  against  this  vu^ 
lation  of  the  most  sacred  rights.” 

“  The  marriage-tie  ?  ”  said  Mercury. 

“  The  dinner-hour  ?  ”  said  Jove. 

“  It  is  no  use  talking  sentiment  to  Ixion,”  said  Venus; 
“  all  mortals  are  callous.” 

*  Adventures  an*  to  the  adventurous,”  said  Minerva. 

“  Here  is  Hercules  ! — here  is  Hercules !  ” 

“  Seize  him  !  ”  said  Jove ;  “  seize  that  man.” 

In  vain  the  mortal  struggled  with  the  irresistible  demi-god. 

“Shall  1  fetch  you  i  thunderbolt,  Jove?”  inquired  Gany¬ 
mede. 

“  Any  thing  short  of  eternal  punishment  is  unworthy  of  a 
god,”  answered  Jupiter,  with  great  dignity.  “  Apollo,  bring 
me  a  wheel  of  your  chariot.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  to-morrow  morning?  ”  inquired  the  God 
of  Light. 

“  Order  an  eclipse,”  replied  Jove.  “  Bind  the  insolent 
wretch  to  the  wheel;  hurl  him  to  Hades;  its  motion  shall  be 
perpetual.” 

“  What  am  I  to  bind  him  with?”  inquired  Hercules. 

“  The  girdle  of  Venus,”  replietl  the  Thunderer. 

“  What  is  all  this  /  ”  inquired  Juno,  advancing,  pale  and 
agitated. 

“  Come  along,  you  shall  see,”  answered  Jupiter.  “  Follow 
me,  follow  me.” 

They  all  follower!  the  leader-all  the  gods,  all  the  genii;  in 
the  midst,  the  brawny  husband  of  Hebe  bearing  Ixion  aloft, 
bound  to  the  fatal  wheel.  They  reached  the  terrace;  they  de¬ 
scended  the  sparkling  steps  of  iaiiis  lazuli.  Hercules  held 
his  burthen  on  high,  ready,  at  a  nral,  to  plunge  tlie  hapless, 
but  presumptuous  mortal  through  space  into  Hades.  The 
heavenly  gniup  surrounded  him,  and  peepetl  over  the  starry 
abyss.  It  was  a  fine  moral,  and  demonstrated  the  usual  infe¬ 
licity  that  attends  unequal  connections. 

“  Celestial  despiit !  ”  said  Ixion. 

In  a  moment  all  sounds  were  hushed,  as  they  listened  to 
the  last  words  of  the  unrivalled  victim.  Juno,  in  despair, 
leanetl  upon  the  res|rective  arms  of  Venus  and  Minerva. 

“Celestial  despot!”  said  Ixion,  “  1  defy  the  immortal  in¬ 
genuity  of  thy  cruelty.  My  memory  must  be  as  eternal  as  thy 
torture:  that  will  support  me.” 


THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 

BY  BISHOP  JCaZMV  TAYLOa. 

“  A  man  is  a  bubble,”  said  the  Greek  proverb ;  which  Lu 
cian  represents  with  advantages,  and  its  proper  circumstances, 
to  this  purpose,  saying.  All  the  world  is  a  storm,  and  men 
rise  up  in  their  several  generations  like  bubbles  descending 
*  u  Jove  pluvio,’  from  God  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  fiom  a  tear 
and  a  drop  of  rain,  from  nature  and  providence  ;  and  s<»me  of 
thes«i  instantly  sink  into  the  deluge  of  their  first  parent,  and 
arc  hidden  in  a  sheet  of  water,  having  had  no  other  business 
in  the  world  but  to  be  born,  that  they  might  be  able  to  die; 
others  float  up  and  down  two  or  three  turns,  and  suddenly  dis- 
apprar,  and  give  their  place  to  others;  and  they  that  live  long¬ 
est  upon  the  face  of  the  watiTS  p.re  in  j>rrpetual  motion,  rest¬ 
less  and  uneasy,  and  being  crushed  with  a  great  drop  of  a 
cloud,  sink  into  flatness  and  froth ;  th«^  change  not  being 
great,  it  being  hardly  possible  it  should  be  more  a  nothing 
than  it  was  before.  ^  ^ 

So  is  every  man  :  he  is  born  in  vanity  and  sin ;  he  comes 
into  the  world  like  morning  mushrooms,  siMin  thrusting  up 
their  heads  into  the  air,  and  conversing  with  their  kinflr^  of 
the  same  production,  and  as  soon  they  turn  unto  dust  and 
forsetfulness  ;  some  of  them  without  any  other  interest  in  tho 
aflairs  of  the  world,  but  that  they  made  their  parents  a  little 
glad  and  very  sorrowful  ;  others  ride  longer  in  the  storm,  it 
may  De  until  seven  years  of  vanity  be  expired,  and  then  per- 
adventure  the  sun  shines  hot  upon  their  heads,  and  they  fall 
into  the  shades  below,  into  the  cover  of  death  and  darkness 
of  the  grave  to  hide  them.  But  if  the  bubble  stands  the 
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shock  of  a  bigger  drop,  and  outlives  the  chances  of  a  childl 
of  a  careless  nurse,  of  drowning  in  a  pail  of  water,  o 
being  overlaid  by  a  sleepy  servant,  or  such  little  accidents’ 
then  the  young  man  dances  like  a  bubble  empty  and  gay,  and 
shines  like  a  dove’s  neck,  or  the  image  of  a  rainbow,  which 
hath  no  substance,  and  whose  very  imagery  and  colors  are 
famtastical ;  and  so  he  dances  out  the  gaiety  of  his  youth,  and 
is  all  the  while  in  a  storm,  and  endures,  only  because  he  is 
not  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  drop  of  bigger  rain,  or  crushed 
by  the  pressure  of  a  load  of  indigested  meat,  or  quenched  by 
the  disorder  of  an  ill-placed  humor  ,  and  to  preserve  a  man 
alive,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  chances  and  hostilities,  is  as 
great  a  miracle  as  to  create  him  ;  to  preserve  him  from  rush¬ 
ing  into  nothing,  and  at  first  to  draw  him  up  from  nothing, 
were  equally  the  issues  of  an  almighty  power. 

And  therefore  the  wise  men  of  the  world  have  contended, 
who  shall  best  fit  man’s  condition  with  words  signifying  his 
vanity  and  short  abode.  Homer  calls  a  man  ‘  leaf,’  the  small¬ 
est,  the  weakest  piece  of  a  short-lived,  unsteady  plant.  Pin¬ 
dar  calls  him  ‘  the  dream  of  a  shadow ;’  and  another,  *  the 
dream  of  a  shadow  of  smoke.’  But  St.  James  spake  by  a 
more  excellent  spirit,  saying,  ‘  our  life  is  but  a  vapor,’  drawn 
from  the  eaith  by  a  celesti^  influence,  made  of  smoke,  or  the 
lighter  parts  of  wat';r,  tossed  with  every  wind,  moved  by  the 
motion  of  a  superior  body,  without  virtue  in  itself,  lifted  up 
on  high,  or  left  below,  according  as  it  pleases  the  sun  its  fos¬ 
ter-father.  But  it  is  lighter  yet.  It  is  but  *  appearing ;’  a 
fantastic  vapor,  an  apparition,  nothing  real ;  it  is  not  so  much 
as  a  mist,  not  the  matter  of  a  shower,  nor  substantial  enough 
to  make  a  cloud ;  but  it  is  like  Cassiopeia’s  chair,  or  Pelop’s 
shoulder,  or  the  circles  of  heaven,  *  appearing,’  for  which  you 
cannot  have  a  word,  that  can  signify  a  verier  nothing. 

And  yet  the  expression  is  one  degree  more  made  diminu¬ 
tive  ;  a  vapor,  and  fantastical,  or  a  mere  appearance,  and  this 
but  ‘  for  a  little  while  ’  neither;  the  very  dream,  the  fantasm 
disappears  in  a  small  time  *  like  the  shadow  that  departeth, 
«r,  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  or  u  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.’ 
A  man  is  so  vain,  so  unfixed,  so  perishing  a  creature,  tliat  he 
cannot  long  last  in  the  scene  of  fancy  ;  a  man  goes  ofl',  and  is 
forgotten  like  the  dream  of  a  distracted  peison.  The  sum  of 
all  is  this ;  that  thou  art  a  man,  than  whom  there  is  not  in 
the  world  any  greater  instance  of  heights  and  declensions,  of 
lights  and  shadows,  of  misery  and  folly,  of  laughter  and  tears, 
of  groans  and  deatli. 

And  because  this  consideration  is  of  great  usefulness  and 
great  necessity  to  many  purposes  of  wisdom  and  the  spirit,  all 
tlie  succession  of  time,  all  the  changes  in  nature,  all  the  vari¬ 
eties  of  light  and  darkness,  the  thousand  thousands  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  world,  and  every  contittgency  to  eveiy  man,  and 
to  every  creature,  doth  preach  Our  funeral  sermon,  and  calls 
us  to  look  and  see  how  the  old  sexton.  Time,  throws  up  the 
earth,  and  digs  a  grave,  where  we  must  lay  our  sins  or  our 
sorrows,  and  sow  our  bodies,  till  they  rise  again  in  a  fair  or 
in  sn  intolerable  eternity.  Every  revolution  which  the  sun 
makes  about  the  world,  divides  between  life  and  death ;  and 
death  possesses  both  these  jKMtions  by  the  next  morrow  ;  and 
we  are  dead  to  all  those  months,  which  we  have  already  lived, 
and  we  shall  never  live  them  over  again ;  and  still  God  makes 
little  periods  of  our  age. 

First  we  change  our  world,  when  we  are  bom,  and  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  Then  we  sleep  and  enter  into  the  image 
of  death,  in  which  state  we  are  unconcerned  in  all  the  changes 
of  the  world ;  and  if  our  mothers  or  our  nurses  die,  or  a  wild 
boar  destroy  our  vineyards,  or  our  king  be  sick,  we  regard  it 
not,  but  during  that  state  are  as  disinterested,  as  if  our  eyes 
were  closed  with  the  clay,  tliat  weeps  in  the  earth.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years,  our  teeth  fall  and  die  before  us,  represent¬ 
ing  a  formal  prologue  to  a  tragedy ;  and  still  every  seven 
years  it  is  odd  but  we  shall  finish  the  scene ;  and  when  nature, 
or  chance,  or  vice,  takes  our  body  in  pieces,  weakening  some 

{larts,  and  loosening  others,  we  taste  the  grave,  and  the  so- 
emnities  of  our  own  funerals,  first,  in  those  parts  tliat  minis¬ 
tered  to  vice,  and  next,  in  them  that  servcAl  for  ornament ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  even  they  that  served  for  necessity  be¬ 
come  useless,  and  entangled  like  the  wheels  of  a  broken  clock. 

Baldness  is  but  a  dressing  to  our  funerals,  the  proper  orna¬ 
ment  of  mourning,  and  of  a  person  entered  very  far  into  the 
regions  and  possession  of  death  ;  and  we  have  many  more  of 
the  same  signification;  gray  hairs,  rotten  teeth,  dim  eyes, 
trembling  joints,  short  breath,  stilf  limbs,  wrinkled  skin,  short 
memory,  decayed  appetite.  Every’  day’s  necessity  calls  for  a 
reparation  of  that  portion,  which  death  fed  on  all  night  when 
he  lay  in  his  lap,  and  slept  in  his  outer  chambers.  The  very 


spirits  of  a  man  prey  upon  the  daily  portion  of  bread  and  flesh, 
and  every  meal  is  a  rescue  from  one  death,  and  lays  up  for 
another;  and  while  we  think  a  thought,  we  die;  and  the 
clock  strikes,  and  reckons  on  our  portion  of  eternity ;  we  form 
our  words  with  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  we  have  the  less  to 
live  upon  for  every  word  we  speak. 

Thus  nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  these  things, 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  all  the 
variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  every  where,  in 
all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up  for  all  the  fancies, 
and  the  expectation  of  every  single  person.  Nature  hath 
given  us  one  harvest  every  year,  but  death  hath  two ;  and  the 
spring  and  the  autumn  send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to 
charnel-houses ;  and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  evils  of  the  spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and 
th^  Syrian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly  ;  and  the  fruits  of 
autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year’s  provision,  and  the  man 
that  gathers  them  eats,  and  surfeits,  and  dies,  and  needs  them 
not,  and  himself  is  laid  up  for  eternity ;  and  he  that  escapes 
till  winter,  only  stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  dis¬ 
tempers  of  that  quarter  minister  to  them  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The  au¬ 
tumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and  the  winter’s 
cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring  brings 
flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf 
and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves.  Calentures  and  sur¬ 
feit,  cold  and  agues,  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  and  all 
minister  to  death;  and  you  can  go  no  whither  but  you  tread 
upon  a  dead  man’s  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Betronius,  that  escaped  upon  a  broken 
table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning  him¬ 
self  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a  man  rolling  upon  his  float¬ 
ing  b^  of  waves,  ballasted  with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  gar¬ 
ment,  and  carried  by  his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  toward  the 
shore  to  find  a  grave ;  and  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts ; 
that  peradventure  this  man’s  wife  in  some  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the  good  man’s 
return ;  or  it  may  be  his  son  knows  nothing  of  the  tempest ; 
or  his  father  thinks  of  that  aflectionate  kiss,  which  still  is 
warm  upon  the  giMxl  old  man’s  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a 
kind  farewell,  and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he 
shall  be,  w'hen  his  beloved  boy  returns  into  the  circle  of  his 
father’s  arms.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals,  this  the 
end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs ;  a  dark  night  and  an  ill 
guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a 
rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces  the  fortune  of  a  whole  family, 
and  they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident,  are  not  yet 
entered  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  suft’ered  shipwreck. — 
Then  looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  tube 
the  master  of  the  ship,  who  the  day  before  cast  up  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and  named  the  day 
when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See  how  the  man  swims 
who  was  so  angry  two  days  since  ;  his  passions  are  becalmed 
with  the  storm,  his  accounts  are  cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end, 
his  voyage  done,  and  his  gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death ; 
which,  whether  they  are  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive 
seldom  trouble  themselves  concerning  tlie  interest  of  the  dead. 

But  seas  alone  do  not  break  our  vessel  in  pieces ;  every 
where  we  may  be  shipwrecked.  A  valiant  general,  when  he 
is  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  crowns  and  triumphs,  fights  un- 
prosperously,  or  falls  into  a  fever  with  joy  and  wine,  and 
changes  his  laurel  into  cypress,  bis  trumphant  chariot  to  a 
hearse ;  dying  the  night  before  he  was  appointed  to  perish  in 
the  drunkenness  of  his  festival  joys.  It  was  a  sad  arrest  of 
the  loosenesses  and  wilder  feasts  of  the  French  court,  whan 
their  king,  Heniy*  the  Second,  was  killed  resdly  by  the  sport¬ 
ive  image  of  a  fight.  And  many  brides  have  died  under  the 
hands  of  paranymphs  and  maidens,  dressing  them  for  the  new 
and  undiscernt^  chains  of  marriage.  Some  have  been  paying 
their  vows,  and  giving  thanks  fur  a  prosperous  return  to  their 
own  house,  and  the  rout  hath  descended  upon  their  heads, 
and  turned  tbair  loud  religion  into  the  deeper  silence  of  a 
grave.  And  how  many  teeming  mothers  have  rejoiced,  and 
pleased  themselves  in  becoming  channels  of  blessing  to  a 
family;  and  the  midwife  hath  quickly  bound  their  heads  and 
feet,  and  canned  them  forth  to  burial.  Or  else  the  birth-day 
of  an  heir  hath  seen  the  cudin  of  the  father  brought  into  the 
house,  and  the  divided  mother  hath  been  forced  to  travail 
twice,  with  a  painlul  birth,  and  a  sadder  death. 

There  is  no  state,  no  accident,  no  circumstance  of  our  life, 
but  it  hath  been  soured  by  some  sad  instance  of  a  dying  friend; 
a  friendly  meeting  often  ends  in  some  sad  miscliance,  nnd 
makes  an  eternal  parting;  and  when  the  poet  iEsobylus  was 
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sittinij  under  the  walls  of  his  house,  an  ea/j^le  hovering  over  his 
bald  head  mistook  it  fiir  a  *tone,  and  let  fall  his  oyster,  hoping 
there  to  break  the  shell,  but  it  pierced  the  poor  man’s  skull. 

Death  meets  us  every  where,  and  is  procured  hy  every  in¬ 
strument,  and  in  all  chances,  and  enters  in  at  many  doors ;  by 
violence  and  secret  influence,  by  the  aspect  of  a  star  and  the 
scent  of  a  mist,  by  the  emissions  of  a  cloud  and  the  meeting 
of  a  vapor,  by  the  fall  of  a  chariot  and  the  stumbling  at  a 
stone,  by  a  full  meal  or  an  empty  stomach,  by  watching  at  the 
wine  or  by  watching  at  prayers,  by  the  sun  or  the  moon,  by  a 
heat  or  a  cold,  by  sleepless  nights  or  sleeping  days,  by  water 
frozen  into  the  hardness  and  sharpness  of  a  dagger,  or  water 
thawed  into  the  floods  of  a  river,  by  a  hair  or  a  raisin,  by  vio¬ 
lent  motion  or  sitting  still,  by  severity  or  dissolution,  by  God’s 
mercy  or  God’s  anger,  by  every  thing  in  manners,  by  every 
thing  in  nature,  and  by  every  thing  in  chance.  ‘  Eripitur  per¬ 
sona,  manet  res ;’  we  take  pains  to  heap  up  things  useful  to 
our  life,  and  get  our  death  in  the  purchase ;  and  the  person  is 
snatched  away,  and  the  g<K)ds  remain.  And  all  this  is  the 
law  and  constitution  of  nature,  it  is  a  punishment  to  our  sins, 
the  unalterable  event  of  providence,  and  the  decree  of  heaven. 
The  chains  that  confine  us  to  this  condition  are  strong  as  des¬ 
tiny,  and  immutable  as  the  eternal  laws  of  God. 

I  have  conversed  with  some  men,  who  rejoiced  in  the  death 
or  calamity  of  others,  and  accounted  it  as  a  judgement  upon 
them  for  being  on  the  other  side,  and  against  them  in  the  con-  | 
tention  ;  but  within  the  revolution  of  a  few  months,  the  same  | 
men  met  with  a  more  uneasy  and  unhandsome  death ;  which 
when  I  saw,  I  wept,  and  was  afraid  ;  for  I  knew  it  must  be  | 
so  with  all  men,  for  we  also  shall  die,  and  end  our  quarrels 
and  contentions  by  passing  to  a  final  sentence. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every 
person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  that  are  alive.  R«*ckon  but  from 
the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the  iair  cheeks  and  th«  full 
eyes  of  childhood,  from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of 
the  joints  of  five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  pale¬ 
ness,  to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  days’  burial, 
and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very 
strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the 
clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and 
full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a  lamb’s  fleece  ;  but  when  a 
ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  disman¬ 
tled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put 
on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of 
a  sickly  age  ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk,  and  at 
night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell 
into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  fences. 

The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man  and  every  woman ; 
the  heritage  of  worms  and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dis¬ 
honor,  and  our  beauty  so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance 
quickly  knew  us  not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much 
horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  discoursings, 
that  they  who  six  hours  ago  tended  upon  us,  either  with  chari¬ 
table  or  ambitious  services,  cannot  without  some  regret  stay  in 
the  room  alone  where  the  body  lies  stripped  of  its  life  and 
honor.  I  have  read  of  a  fair  young  German  gentleman,  who 
living,  often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity 
of  his  friends’  desire  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  days’  bu¬ 
rial,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw 
cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto  the  life.  They 
did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and  his  midritf  and  back¬ 
bone  full  of  serpents ;  and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his 
armed  ancestors.  So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change,  and  it 
will  be  os  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  servants  shall 
we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ?  what  friends  to  visit 
us  1  what  otkeious  people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and  un¬ 
wholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from  the  sides  of  the 
weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for  our  funeral  7 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate 
that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish 
princes  live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace, 
they  have  wisely  placed  a  cemetry,  where  their  ashes  and 
their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  shall  be  no  more ;  and  where 
our  kings  have  been  crowned,  their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and 
they  must  walk  over  their  grandsiru’s  head  to  take  his  crown. 
There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  great¬ 
est  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from  ceiled  roofs  to  arched 
coffins,  from  living  like  gods  toflie  like  men.  There  is  enough 
to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  Ui  ap¬ 
pease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the 
dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary  beauty. 
There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and  t^ 


miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes  mingle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the 
world  that,  when  we  die,  onrushes  shall  be  equal  to  kings’,  and 
our  accounts  easier,  and  pur  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

Let  no  man  extend  his  thoughts,  or  let  his  hopes  wander 
toward  future  and  far-distant  events  and  accidental  contingen¬ 
cies.  This  day  is  mine  and  yours,  but  ye  know  not  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow  :  and  every  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark 
I  cloud,  leaving  behind  it  an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  mid- 
I  night,  and  undiscemed  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a 
chrisome  child  to  smile;  so  that  we  cannot  discern  what 
comes  hereafter,  unless  we  had  a  light  from  heaven  brighter 
than  the  vision  of  an  angel,  even  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  With¬ 
out  revelation  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  shall  eat  to-morrow, 
or  whether  a  soquinancy  shall  choke  us ;  and  it  is  written  in 
the  unrevealed  folds  of  divine  predestination,  that  many  who 
are  this  day  alive  shall  to-morrow  be  laid  upon  the  cold  earth, 
and  the  women  shall  weep  over  their  shroud,  and  dress  them 
for  their  funeral. 

This  descending  to  the  grave  is  the  lot  of  all  men,  neither 
doth  God  respect  the  person  of  any  man.  The  rich  is  not 
protected  for  favor,  nor  the  poor  for  pity,  tho  old  man  is  not 
reverenced  for  his  age,  nor  the  infant  regarded  for  his  tender¬ 
ness  ;  youth  and  beauty,  learning  and  prudence,  wit  and 
strength  lie  down  equally  in  the  dishonors  of  the  grave.  All 
men,  and  all  natures,  and  all  pt'rsons  resist  the  addresses  and 
solemnities  of  death,  and  strive  to  preserve  a  miserable  and 
unpleasant  life  ;  and  yet  they  all  sink  down  ami  die.  Kor  so 
have  I  seen  the  pillars  of  a  building  assisted  with  artificial 
props  bending  under  the  pressure  of  a  roof,  and  pertinaciously 
resisting  the  infallible  and  prepared  ruin,  tiil  the  determined 
day  comes,  and  then  the  burden  sunk  under  the  pillars,  and 
disordered  the  aids  and  auxiliary  rafters  into  a  common  ruin 
and  a  ruder  grave.  So  are  the  desires  and  weak  arts  of  man  ; 
with  little  aids  and  assistances  of  care  and  physic  we  strive  to 
support  our  decaying  bodies,  and  to  put  ofl'  the  evil  day ;  but 
quickly  that  day  will  come,  and  then  neither  angels  nor  men 
can  rescue  us  from  our  grave;  but  the  roof  sinks  down  upon 
the  walls,  and  the  walls  descend  to  the  foundation ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  face,  and  the  dishonors  of  the  belly,  the  discern¬ 
ing  bead  and  the  servile  feet,  the  thinking  heart  and  the  work¬ 
ing  hand,  the  eyes  and  the  guts  together  shall  be  crOslied  into 
the  confusion  of  a  heap,  and  dwell  with  creatures  of  an  equiv¬ 
ocal  production,  with  worms  and  serpents,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  own  bones,  in  a  house  of  dirt  and  darkness. 


I  THOUGHTS  UPON  ASSES. 

j  “Twopence  more,  and  up  goes  the  donkey  !’’  The  words 
j  shot  through  us  like  a  spell !  fast  and  far  flocked  the  excited 
!  multitude— man,  boy,  woman,  girl,  and  hobble-de-hoy  of  either 
I  sex; — the  cabman  from  his  stand,  the  sweeper  from  his  cross- 
^  ing,  the  dog’s-meat  man  from  his  truck,  and  the  apple-wife 
I  from  her  stall ; — the  exquisite  and  the  shirtless,  the  aelicately 
I  tripping  miss  and  the  sturdy  tramper  of  St.  Giles’s  ; — the  new 
policeman,  forgetful  for  once  of  the  duties  of  office,  the  very 
pickpocket  for  a  moment  neglectful  of  his  opportunity.  It 
seemed  as  though  that  mysterious  voice  had  summoned  toge- 
I  ther  by  some  magic  a  representative  of  every  caste  and  calling 
beneath  the  sun,  to  form  at  last  a  true  national  convention. 
’  What  a  thing,’  soliloquized  we  inwardly,  as  we  elbowed  our 
I  way  into  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  *  What  a  thing  u  a  crowd  ! 

I  What  a  lesson  for  tbe  great  and  the  haughty  !  What  a  spec- 
■  tacle  to  moralize !  What  a  picture  of  the  troubled  course  of 
j  human  existence !  A  ceaseless  struggle  for  self,  careless  of  the 
I  comforts  and  the  happiness  of  others,  feeling  nought  for  their 
i  miseries,  their  pangs,  their” - 

I  “  Bug  yeur  pardon,  sir,’  ’  said  a  jolly  seventeen-stone  butcher 
I  on  our  right,  “but  I’m  afeard  I  trod  rayther  heavyisb  on  your 
:  toes  just  now.” 

j  Our  theory  was  done  for— squashed  in  a  moment ; — selfish¬ 
ness  was  not  omnipotent,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  had 
I  not  all  turned  sour.  We  turned  round  to  the  apologizing 
i  vender  of  meats,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face ;  we  would 
I  have  said  “  Don’t  mention  it !”  but  the  remark  struck  us  as 
being  behind  time.— “  Curiosity,”  said  we  mildly,  “  has  been 
the  bone  of  the  race,  from  the  days  of  grandmother  Eve  up¬ 
wards.”  The  man  of  the  skyblue  jerkin  starred  with  grease 
spots  looked  as  if  the  heaven  of  his  intellect  was  somewhat 
clouded. 

“  Sir  7”  said  he  inquiringly. 
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**  What  we  mean  to  lay,”  said  we,  “  U” -  ] 

“  One  penny  more,  and  up  (foct  the  donkey !”  broke  in  the  ' 
•ame  stentorian  voice  that  had  originally  electrified  us.  | 

We  could  have  patience  no  longer:  “  Heie!”  shouted  we,  j 
stretching  forth  the  required  coin  over  three  of  the  greasiest  I 
heads  ia  Christendom,  for  Heaven’s  sake  satisfy  these  good 
people,  and  let  us  go  at>out  our  business !” 

A  band,  clothed  in  a  rich  coating  of  dirt,  rose  rapidly  from 
the  centre  to  clutch  the  proflered  desideratum, — and  a  sort  of 
applauding  murmur  passed  among  the  nearest  witnesses  of  our 
generosity — 

“  Three  cheers  for  the  patriotic  cove  in  the  brass  barnacles !” 
shouted  an  embryo  Barrington  from  the  extreme  f^aucke.  We  j 
had  given  five  guineas  and  a  half  for  them  at  D^liand’s  that  I 
very  morning!  I 


“  After  all,”  said  we,  applying  ourselves  once  more  to  the 
destroyer  of  beeves — who  was,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  as 
fat  as  any  mortal  “  who  slays  fat  oxen”  ought  to  be — “  What 
is  it  we  are  to  see  after  all  this  noise  7  quid  tatUo  dignum 
/erel."  Half  a  second  mure  and  we  should  have  thrown  away 
the  whole  line,  but  our  friend  saved  us  the  waste.  ”  Ferret, 
sir !  Lord  love  you  !  do  you  take  him  for  a  rat-catcher  7  it’s 
only  a  donkey  as  that  chap’s  a*guing  to  balance  on  the  top  of 
his  ladder!” 

**  Then  for  once  in  our  lives,”  said  we,  “  we  shall  see  a  dead 
donkey!” 

”  Not  this  time,  sir,”  said  the  butcher,  with  a  smile  which 
bespoke  the  deepest  commiseration  for  our  simplicity;  un¬ 
less  the  hanimal  should  be  suddenly  taked  hapoplectic.  That 
ere’s  a  pretty  tolerable  strong  pair  of  lungs  lor  a  beast  as  is 
departed.” 

And  truly,  as  he  spoke,  there  arose  the  most  hearty  health- 
betokening,  unequivocal  heech-haw  which  ever  greeted  our 
ears  in  the  not-over-much-fre<;uented-by-donkeys  matrojiolis. 
Gracious  heaven  !  and  we  had  been  contributing,  unwittingly, 
to  the  torture  of  an  unhappy  animal  that  is  itself  the  meekest, 
mildest,  most  unofiending  of  brutes ! — that  never  so  much  as 
with  malice  prepense  and  aforethought  set  foot  upon  a  worm; 
and  we  must  needs  add  our  mite  to  the  huge  sum  of  sufi'oring 
which  its  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  in  this  its  much 
enduring  existence  ! 

If,  now,  it  had  been  a  dead  donkey,  said  we,  inwardly,  as 
we  made  our  escape  from  the  still-thickening  crowd — for  as  to 
stopping  to  see  the  show,  we  would  almost  as  soon  have 
stopped  to  look  at  our  maternal  parent  dangling  by  the  neck 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  after  having  been  convicted  upon  our  own 
evidence— if,  now,  it  had  been  a  dead  dmikey ;  but,  pshaw  ! 
w"  might  have  known  it  wasn’t  a  dead  donkey !  flow  could 
It  have  been  a  dead  donkey  7  We  might  just  as  reasonably 
have  expected  to  see  a  mermaid,  or  a  dodo,  or  a  hipjmgriH’,  or 
the  great  sea-serpent  himself.  We  do  not  believe  that  Me¬ 
thuselah,  nay,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Wandering  Jew  him¬ 
self,  (and  he  will  soon  be  twice  as  old  as  the  antediluvian,) 
ever  set  eyes  upon  such  a  thing  in  the  whole  course  of  his  pe¬ 
regrinations ; — there  i»  no  such  thing!  That  rigmarole  of 
Sterne’s  about  the  dead  ass  is  concocted  only,  like  an  impos¬ 
tor’s  begging-letter,  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  over- 
credulous  and  tender-hearted.  The  libelous  scoundrels  who 
charged  Mike  Scales  with  vending  a  defunct  jackass  for  veal, 

•  stand,  by  their  very  accusation,  convicted  of  falsehood.  What 
really  becomes  of  superannuated  donkeys  wa  do  not  profess 
to  know,  though  we  have  our  private  opinion  on  the  subject, 
as  indeed  there  are  few  mutters  on  which  we  have  not.  We 
believe,  then,  that  donkeys  are  deathless— itot,  by  any  means, 
that  they  live  for  ever,  but  that  they  do  not  die — or,  to  use  the 
expressive  phraseology  o(  a  gentleman  w  ho  has  of  late  beeh 
much  before  tlie  public,  that  they  do  not  ‘becomo  dead,  cold, 
moist,  unpleasant  bodies ;’  that,  like  tke  husband  of  Aurora, 
the  ill-starred  victim  of  an  oversight,  they  fade  away  gradu¬ 
ally  and  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  till  at  their  ap¬ 
pointed  moment,  they  cease  to  exist,  blending  with  unsubstan¬ 
tial  air,  hastening  to  be  resolved  into  the  elements,  vanishing 
like  a  morning  dream,  leaving  nut  a  wreck  behind!  It  is  our 
confident  cre^  that  those  venerable  grandsires  of  the  race, 
whom  we  sometimes  light  upon  standing  fixed  and  motionless 
in  by-lanes,  by  the  side  of  an  overgrown  thistle,  and  reduced 
to  t^  extreme  degret'  of  asinine  emaciation,  are  donkeys  on 
the  eve  of  exhalation  ;  but  whether  the  end  of  an  ass,  like  the 
end  of  CEdipus,  is  a  thing  forbidden  to  our  actual  knowledge, 
or  whether,  for  some  other  reason  which  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  discover,  we  are,  we  roust  allow,  unable  to  substan¬ 
tiate  our  impression  by  proof  positive,  though  we  have  not  un- 
frequently  watched,  from  nK>m  to  dewy  eve,  in  fixed  anticipa¬ 


tion  of  success,  nevertheless,  till  we  have  sati^fuctory  de¬ 
monstration  of  their  mortality,  we  shall  hold  to  our  exhalation 
theory,  empty  as  it  may  apiiear.  At  any  rate  it  is,  as  Shelley 
says, 

**  A  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasaut,  if  oue  cuusiders  it  ;  ” 

inasmuch  as  its  tei  dency  is  to  throw  around  the  long-eared 
tribe  a  sort  of  charm — to  invest  them  with  somewhat  of  a 
poetical  interest,  of  which.  Heaven  know  s,  they  stand  in  suf¬ 
ficient  need;  but  which,  we  believe  in  our  conscience,  and 
which  we  hope,  before  we  have  done,  to  prove,  they  deserve 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  world  allows  them  to  enjoy. 

The  deeming  a  donkey  an  object  to  be  contemned,  we  take  to 
be  as  decided  a  vulgar  error  as  any  w  hi:h  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
long  ago,  so  laboriously  combated.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  that  ridiculous  old  Dogberry  in  his  indienation 
at  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  him  ; — we  do  not  see  any  dis¬ 
grace,  even  in  “  as  pretty  a  piece  of  man’s  flesh  as  any  in 
Messina,”  being  “  written  down  an  ass  !” — though,  of  course, 
sfe  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  vulgar  prejudice.  The  marvel 
to  us  is  rather  how  the  prejudice  ever  entered  intoany  soul  at 
all ;  its  existence  is  a  psychological  curiosity ;  and  like  us, 
when  west  and  astonished  at  that  mystery  of  mysteries — reel 
within  a  bottle — “we  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there.” 
We  should  like  to  know  by  what  right  iEsop,  and  Gay,  and 
all  the  fablemongers,  from  Jotham  upward,  have  pitched  upon 
one  unhappy  animal,  and  made  him  a  mock,  and  a  byword, 
and  a  laughing-stock  for  all  succeeding  generations  to  crack 
tlieir  “  fool-born  jests  ”upor.  Now,  in  a  goose  there  really 
ia  something  ridiculous;  his  very  waddle  is  vain-glorious;  he 
stretches  out  his  head,  and  elevates  his  antipodes  with  all  the 
pride  of  a  j»eacock ;  his  hiss  is  most  superlatively  self-com¬ 
placent  and  contemptuous — it  is  eloquent  of  irrepressible 
misanthropy  ;  a  child  can  see  through  his  pretensions  to  dig¬ 
nity  ;  his  fully  breaks  out  in  the  veiy  means  which  he  takes  to 
hide  it.  But  an  ass ;  pshaw  !  there  is  no  deceit  about  an  ass, 
he  stands  before  us  even  as  nature  made  him,  rough,  homely; 
and  honest ;  he  pretends  not  to  beauty  which  he  does  not  pos¬ 
sess;  he  makes  no  ostentatious  display  of  his  sagacity  ;  he  is 
content  to  slip  through  existence  as  [leaceably  and  silently  as 
we  will  let  him ;  he  wants  bat  little,  and  he  gets  it ;  he  can 
teach  as  many  lessons  as  the  ant,  and  he  finds,  if  possible, 
fewer  disciples.  Yes!  the  world  may  sneer  as  it  likes,  but  an 
ass  is  no  fool:  we  rather  taka  him  for  a  philosopher.  How 
many  requisites  for  greatness  does  he  not  possess  7  Urge 
him,  scold  him,  beat  him,  kick  him — the  Man  of  Uz  himself 
was  not  more  enduring !  He  looks  at  you  all  the  while,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  I  can’t  help  it,  so  you  must  go  on  as  long  as 
you  please,  though  you  must  be  aware  this  sort  of  treatment 
isn’t,  by  any  means,  gentlemanlike.”  Does  he  feel  it  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  to  take  some  particular 
course  7  only  observe  his  unswerving  strength  of  purpose!  He 
cares  not  for  the  **  vultuainatantia  tyranni;”  he  blenches  not 
from  his  fixed  resolve  for  threats  or  thumps ;  he  yields  not  to 
the  more  insiduous  attacks  of  persuasion  and  blandishment ; 
and,  by  a  miserable  perversion  of  epitheU,  his  resolution  is 
stigmatized  as  stubbornness,  his  conscientious  scruples  de¬ 
graded  into  obstinate  perversity.  He  is  abstemious,  partly  it 
must  be  owned,  by  obligation  ;  but  he  sutlers  copipulskm  with 
such  an  unafl'ected  good  grace,  that  nature  must  have  as  much 
to  do  with  the  matter  as  necessity.  He  will  eat  any  thing  and 
every  thing,  a  thistle  or  a  macaroon ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
there  is  some  where  or  other  on  record  a  certain  noodle,  who 
departed  this  life  in  a  gufl'aw,  occasioned  by  seeing  his  ass 
composedly  appropriate  some  figs  laid  by  for  his  own  private 
consumption.  Is  there  any  pride  about  a  donkey  7  Not  a 
scruple,  nut  the  infinitesimal  particle  of  a  grain  ;  only  satisfy 
him  that  the  path  you  w'ish  him  to  take  is  the  path  of  duty, 
and  what  burden  will  he  refuse  to  bear  7  Carrots  orcbildren, 
soot-bags  or  spinster, — ’tis  all  one  to  Jack.  He  trudges  on  in 
the  same  unmurmuring  fashion,  with  an  occasional  swish  of 
his  tail,  and  a  constant  drooping  ot  the  head,  poring  upon  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads,  as  intensely  as  the  most  zealous 
stone-smiter  that  ever  wandered  over  the  country,  hammer  in 
hand,  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Buckland.  No  waster  of  time  is  he 
(we  mean  the  ass,  not  the  professor)  in  gaping  and  staring 
about  him.  Leave  him  to  himself  for  hours  if  you  will,  and 
at  your  ret'ini  fear  not  to  mi-'s  him.  Thera  he  stands,  mo¬ 
tionless  as  a  statue;  he  has  been  in  a  bn>wn  study  the  whole 
time,  revolving  in  his  meditative  soul  things  human  and  asi¬ 
nine  ;  chewing  the  cud  of  fancy,  which  for  him,  we  fear,  pos- 
sesses  nought  but  bitterness. 

We  pity  an  ass  so  deeply  that  we  almost  suspect  we  lore 
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him.  But  then  his  bray !  No,  we  cannot  for  tlie  life  of  us 
get  over  that.  Tl»e  squeakiHg  of  an  uiiffreasetl  wagon-wheel  | 
—the  shovelling  up  of  citulers  under  the  grate — an  amateur  | 
fiddlei' — a  professional  bagpi{»er — a  cat  in  a  gutter — the  n»ar-  j 
ing  of  a  spoiled  child  in  a  passton— the  voK*e  of  a  bumbailitf  | 
—sounds  all,  and  e8|>ecially  the  last,  to  agonize  man’s  tortim**!  i 
ear  and  shuddering  frame— am  “  musical  as  is  AjHillo’s  lute,”  I 
in  comparison  with  the  uplifted  voice  of  a  jackass.  Were  we  j 
ever  so  partial,  we  would  hen*  nothing  extenuate  ;  were  we  i 
ever  so  spitoluF,  we  could  hardly  be  suspected  of  setting  down 
aught  in  malice.  We  never  could  discover  that  it  has  even  i 
the  single  argument  of  utility  to  allege  in  its  defence— it  is  the  I 
most  unmeaning  gratuitous  piece  of  discord  in  nature  !  There 
the  rascal  stands — not  another  ass  within  a  mile  of  him — with  | 
his  hi>€ui  for  once  stuck  up  in  the  air,  bellowing  away  f«tr  no  i 
earthly  object  that  we  can  perceive,  save  his  own  will,  and,  j 
we  were  going  to  add,  pleasure,  but  we  doubt  if  even  the  | 
strongest  self-admiration  could  go  so  far  as  tliat.  Nature, 
when  she  moulded  his  ears,  must  have  counterbalanced  the 
excess  of  length  by  the  deticiency  of  delicacy,  or  he  could 
never  fail  of  being  scared,  like  Fear,  “  at  the.  sound  himself 
had  made,”  We  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  a  spirit  t>f  re¬ 
venge,  however  uncongenial  to  his  nature  generally,  is  not  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matter;  and  that,  painful  as  it  must  lie  to 
his  own  feelings,  he  cannot  resist  availing  himst'lf  of  this  only 
means  of  wreaking  U|)on  mankind  lus  multifarious  wrongs  and 
pi*rsecutions. 

We  were  saying,  or  going  to  say,  how  much  we  commisera¬ 
ted  a  donkey,  when  the  bare  mention  of  his  voice  sent  us 
flying  off’ at  a  tangent,  much  as  the  reality  is  wont  to  do  when 
it  strikes  upon  our  unlucky  ty  npanum.  And,  tndy,  if  he  be 
not  a  pity-deserving  object,  we  know  of  nothing^  which  is  so. 
It  8tH*ms  to  us  to  be  a  notion  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the 
many,  that  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  an  absolute  matter  of 
obligation  and  duty,  tojabuse,  cuff’,  kick, lash,  spur  or  »»therwise, 
maltreat  a  jackass  ad  libitum,  which  said  ad  libitum,  in  the 
case  of  the  unhappy  suffen'r  under  consideration,  means  al-  I 
ways  ad  infinitum.  One  can’t  turn  him  out  for  an  hour  on  j 
a  common,  be  it  ever  »o  wide,  or  up  a  lane,  be  it  ever  so  re-  | 
fired,  but  two  or  three  imps  of  boys,  who  cafi  see  opportuni-  j 
ties  for  mischief  even  through  a  millstone,  are  suie  to  spy  him  | 
out,  and  then  his  torments  begin.  Three  or  four  of  the  vil-  I 
lains  at  least  on  his  back  at  once,  shouting  at  him  like  yuung  1 
Stentors,  whacking  him  with  sticks  purloined  from  the  nr-arest  | 
hedge,  drumming  upon  his  helpless  ribs  with  their  hobnailed  I 
heels,  till  p«*rchance,  at  last,  some  one  more  exquisitely  mis¬ 
chievous  than  his  fellows,  seizes  an  opportunity  of  inserting 
beneath  his  unguarded  tail  a  furze  bush  plentiluily  in  prickles, 
whereby  stung  at  once  to  trenzy,  with  one  irresistible  plunge  ; 
he  lays  his  tormenlois  sprawling  on  their  mother  earth,  and  j 
rushes  off',  alas !  hugging  clusr;ly,  in  his  ignorance,  the  invisible  j 
cause  of  his  anguish.  | 

Look  at  him  in  the  hands  of  the  chimney-sweeper  in  the  i 
country — look  at  him  in  the  cart  of  the  costermonger  in  tlte  ] 
town— look  at  him  in  the  donkey  race  at  a  country  fair,  ainl  | 
observe  the  intense  zeal  with  which  he  is  belabored  on  such  | 
interesting  occasions,  when  no  jockey  is  permitted  to  ride  his  | 
own  ‘hanimal !’  Look  at  him,  above  all,  on  Blackheath,  or  j 
Hampstead  Heath,  or  any  other  heath  in  the  environs  ot  the  i 
metropolis !— look  at  him  at  Margate,  Ramsgate,  or  any  other 
marine  emporium  of  shrimps  and  yellow  slippers,  to  which,  i 
thick-crammed  in  emulous  steamboats,  the  sons  and  daughters  | 
of  Cockaigne  make  their  hebdomadal  resort  from  the  clamor  j 
of  Cheapside,  and  the  suffocation  of  St.  Mary-Axe !  Count,  if  | 
you  can,  the  unceasing  detachments  of  enterprising  Amazons  i 
whom  he  is  destined  daily  U)  initiate  into  the  delights  and  j 
danglers  of  donkey-womanship  !  Admire  their  innocent  won¬ 
der  at  his  unwillingness  to  go ;  and  how  calmly  and  placidly 
they  listen  to  th«*  thick-descending  strokes  of  the  driver’s 
cudgel,  never  dreoiming,  mercitul  souls  !  that  the  said  strokes 
can  be  in  the  slightest  degree  unpleasant !  How  they  squeak, 
and  ■  giggle,  and  scrwam,  with  '.nterestingly-assumed  terror, 
when  at  laft  the  ill-fatt?d  wretch  is  goaded  into  a  pace  bear¬ 
ing  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  trot ;  and  how  they  not  untre- 
quently  contrive  to  lose  their  balance,  and  tumble  oft,  to  tlie 
now  real  dismay  of  themselves,  the  infinite  delight  of  the  at¬ 
tendant,  and  the  sole  and  serious  inconvenience  of  the  donkey, 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  expiate,  by  a  world  of  hard  names, 
and  still  harder  belaboring,  the  awkwardness  of  his  fair  and 
floundering  burden. 

Most  sincerely,  we  repeat,  do  we  compassionate  him  ;  and, 
thank  goodness,  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  pity,  ^y.  and — 
for  why  should  we  not  speak  it  boldly  ?— in  our  love  for  dun 
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keys!  No,  we  liave  many  an  honored  name  to  enrol  in  our 
‘band  of  brothers,’  even  without  being  obliged  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  lists  of  the  Sin-iety  for  the  Pivvention  of  Cruelty 
— though  we  fear  there  may  la*  here  and  th«*re  among  us  an 
enemy  in  the  camp  under  the  guise  of  a  friend — a  wolf  or  two 
in  she«»p’s  clothing.  For  instance,  thert*  i-.  a  minstrel,  and  a 
miiistn*!.  ti>o,  of  no  mean  jnipularity,  who  sings  in  one  of  tliose 
simple  and  touching  ballad  strains  to  which  th«*  people  must 
love  to  hearken— 

“Oh  !  if  /  had  a  donkey  wot  wouldn’t  icn. 

Do  yon  think  /’d  wallop  him  I  Oh  I  no!  no  ! 

/’d  give  him  some  hay,  and  I’d  cry,  *  gee  wob  I’ 

With  .1  *  kiui  aup,  Neddy !’  ’’ 

Could  any  thing  b»*  imagiin**!  mon*  ensrgetic  f  He  is  so  well 
aware  that  almost  every  man’s  hand  is  agtiinst  a  jackass,  and 
he  is  in  an  agony  ot  fear  lest  the  world  should  set  him  tlown, 
as  a  matter  of  coursi*.  among  the  |K*rs«M*utins  majority  :  a  plain 
prosaic  denial  of  the  anticipated  imputation  would  have  lieen 
weak  and  jiowerless,  contrasted  with  the  indignant  interroga¬ 
tion, 

“  Oh !  if  /  had  a  doakey  wot  wouldn’t  go, 

Do  ylfu  think  /’d  wallop  him  V’ 

The  poet  has  not  stop{H>d  to  pick  his  words — ho  lias  acorne<l 
U*  sacrifice  feeling  at  the  shrine  of  elegance— he  s|M‘aks  in  the 
unmeasured,  off-hand,  heart-gushing  language  of  honest  sin¬ 
cerity.  Mark,  too,  how  he  answers  his  own  (juestion — 

“  Do  you  think  /’d  wallop  him  ]  Oh  !  no  I  mo 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  mim*  enthusiastic  ?  No  circumlo¬ 
cution — no  lieating  about  the  bush :  in  one  moment,  with  a 
single  syllable,  he  stus  us  at  ease  as  to  his  st*niiments  on  the 
subject,  and  then,  and  nut  till  then,  he  shows  us,  in  bold, 
broad  siid  la'antiful  outline,  the  kindly  course  of  treatment  he 
would  adopt,  if  he  were  bit'ssed  enough  to  poss«‘ss,  not  a  don¬ 
key, ’''Ut — (a  temptation  by  which  the  patience  even  of  Job  was 
unassuiled) — a  donkey,  ‘  wot  wouldn’t  go. 

“/’d  give  him  some  hay,  and  I'd  cry,  ‘  grm  woh !’  ” 

Good  food  and  kind  words !  Donkey-lovers  as  we  are,  we 
could  nut  fli  d  it  in  our  heart  to  utter  so  mnch  as  one  syllable  in 
defence  of  the  ill-conditioned  ass  that  could  rt>main  insensible 
to  the  blandishments  of  such  a  master !  “  Well  now,”  we 

think  we  hear  some  giMid,  kind,  simple,  unsuspicious  soul  ex¬ 
claim,  “  suit'ly  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  us  there  is  any  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing  here !”  Wo  would  gladly  think  so— we  would 
give  any  thing  to  Ik*  able  to  think  so— we  have  8**t  out  every 
argument  we  could  muster  in  favor  of  the  sincerity  of  the  jHiet; 
and  we,  who  have  convinced  others,  are  ourselves,  after  a^l, 
unconvinced.  We  maybe  uncharitable — we  would  fain  hope 
we  are  so — but,  in  spite  of  our  teeth,  we  arc  still  unsatistii-il. 
In  th»*  gorgeous  dreams  of  Fairyland,  which  we  would  give 
worMs  to  b**lieve  true,  then*  is  ever  an  intrusive,  half-waking 
sort  of  consciousness,  that  the  flowers  on  which  we  tread,  the 
palaces  in  which  we  revel,  the  deliglits  in  which  we  are  lap¬ 
ped,  are  but  an  unreal  ami  fleeting  mo<*kery.  And  somewhat 
thus  is  it  here.  We  are  delighteil  with  the  kind-heartedness 
of  the  minstrel — we  surrender  ourselves,  as  wo  read,  to  the 
delight  of  sympathizing  with  him ;  and  yet,  all  the  while,  we 
hardly  know  why,  we  are  unable  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
he  is  really  and  actually  in  earnest.  We  almost  hate  ourselves 
for  our  suspicions,  but  we  cannot  succ€*ed  in  banishing  them. 
Wi*  could  not  be  induced  to  trust  that  man  on  a  donkey  of 
ours,  with  a  cniletree  cudgel  in  his  fist,  by  tlie  richest  bribe 
that  could  lie  laid  before  us.  \Ve  could  almost  swear  that  as 
soon  as  ever  he  got  out  of  our  sight,  he  would  be  found,  in 
zealous  imitation  of  the  wretch  whom,  in  a  following  verse  of 
his  lay,  he  stigmatizes  with  so  much  appan'nt  earnestness,  and 
giving  the  lie  to  his  professions  by  ‘  walloping  his  hanimal 
with  all  his  means.’  We  may  be  thought  to  strain  a  point  or 
two  in  defence  of  our  own  prejudice,  but  we  cannot  help  fan¬ 
cying  that  the  active  verb  ‘  wallop,’  (which,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  twice  employwl  in  the  course  of  the  lyric,)  comas  rolling 
off'  the  tongue  with  such  gout,  and  seems  to  be  so  habitual  to 
the  mouth  of  the  minstrel,  as  to  give  some  ground,  (though  it 
must,  in  common  fairness,  be  confessed  but  a  slight  one,)  for 
supposing  him  not  entirely  inexjierienced  in  the  practice  which 
it  represents. 

But  the  unmasking  a  hypoi'rite,  beneficial  as  it  doubtless  is 
to  the  public  at  large,  is  but  an  uncongenial  field  for  the  labors 
of  the  philanthropist,  and  we  turn  gladly  to  the  ‘giKid  men  and 
true.’  There  is  a  calmness  and  an  innocent  simplicity  about 
Coleridge’s  *  Lines  o  a  Young  Ass,’  which  convince  us  at  once 
that  they  have  their  source  in  the  heart.  We  see  him,  in 
fancy,  patting  the  head,  and  clapping  the  ‘  ragged  coat’  of  the 
unlearned  juvenile,  and  tenderly  inquiring  the  reason  of  a  des- 
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pondancj  so  unnatural  and  unwonted  in  the  lightsome  season 
of  youth;  and  we  think  his  attributing  it  to  fili^  pain  at  seeing 
his  maternal  parent 

*  Chained  to  a  log  within  a  narrow  spot,’ 

one  of  the  most  exquisite  touches  we  ever  met  with.  The 
boldness,  too,  and  the  magnanimity  which  he  displays  in  ven¬ 
turing,  '  spite  of  the  world’s  scorn,’  to  acknowledge  his  frater¬ 
nal  relationship  to  the  sufferer,  are  beyond  all  praise.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  address,  we  do  nothing  but  envy  the  man  who 
could  write  and* feel  it;  and  by  no  means  the  least  when  he 
affirms  that,  could  he  place  the  subject  of  his  song  in  that  sta¬ 
tion  of  society  of  which  he  conceives  him  to  be  worthy,  his 
very  bray  would  sound  in  his  (the  poet’s)  ears  most  ‘  musically 
sweet.’  *  Certes,  the  much-enduring  Ithacan,  who  heard,  un¬ 
moved,  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  (we  say  it  advisedly,  for  the 
strapping  to  the  mast  was  of  his  own  free  will,)  was  a  fool  to 
him  whp  could  listen  with  positive  pleasure  to  the  braying  of 
a  jackass ! 

Talking  of  Ulysses  very  naturally  puts  us  in  mind  of  ’  the 
blind  old  man  ’  whom  the  muse  inspired  to  sing  his  wander¬ 
ings;  and,  for  the  confusion  of  those  who  laugh  at  asses,  we 
cannot  resist  quoting  a  passage,  and  that,  too,  thanks  to  the 
untranslateability  of  Homer,  in  the  original.  The  son  of  Tel¬ 
amon,  he  of  the  sevenfold  shield,  is  by  his  unassisted  prowess, 
keeping  at  bay  whole  hosts  of  Trojans,  vainly  furious  at  the 
impotence  of  their  attacks.  “  Even  as  when,”  says  the  bard 
— but  we  said  it  should  be  in  Greek — 

OK  i'  6r’  ivof  irap’  ipovpav  iwv  i0i{]uaTo  raiSat 
£}  Hi  TroXXu  mpi  jtoitaV  dft<p\f  iayr\^ 

Ktlpti  t’  tiocXdu»v  ffaO'd  yfitov’  oi  6l  re  naiSci 
riitrovci  pondXoioi’  0(rf  Si  re  vriiriri  avruit>'  f 
(nrovSif  r  i^fiXaaoav,  inti  r*  iKopcanaro  (pop0ij. 
wf  rdr*  tiretr*  Atavra. — k,  t.  X. 

All  we  want  to  know  is,  did  Homer  intend  to  make  Ajax 
ridiculous  7— yet  Ajax  is  compan^d  to  an  ass  ! 

There  are  some  misguided  people  who  fancy  that,  in  his 
love  and  unshakeable  fidelity  to  man,  the  dog  stands  alone,  and 
they  quote  in  triumph  the  affecting  incident  commemorated 
in  Lott’s  beautiful  little  poem  called  ‘  Helvellyn,’  and  bid  us 
match  it  elsewhere  among  the  inferior  creation  if  we  can ! 
We  accept  the  challenge,  and  claim  the  right  to  appear  by 
our  champion.  Stand  forth  William  Wordsworth,  and  tell  us 
how  an  ass  could  be  as  fond  and  faitjiful — how  he  could  stand 
over  the  drowned  corse  of  his  late  lord,  sorrowing,  solitary, 
starving,  and  motionless,  save  that,  at  the  rude  assault  of  the 
wandering  Potter,  he  once  or  twice 

’  Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turn’d  round  his  long  left  ear,’ 

and  voiceless,  till,  driven  to  speech  by  reiterated  thumps, 

‘  He  gave  a  groan,  and  then  another. 

Of  dkat  tektck  went  before  tke  brotker. 

And  then  he  gave  a  third.’ 

Grunt  the  brother  of  groan  !  The  world  has  not  been  favored 
with  such  a  genealogical  morceau  since  the  Greek  of  old  pro¬ 
claimed  dust  to  be  ‘  the  thirsty  sister  of  mud  !  ’  We  mean  to 
say  that  no  man  ever  had  a  more  beautiful  and  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  moral  dignity  of  an  ass,  than  Wordsworth.  That 
particular  specimen  of  the  breed  who  figures  at  this  moment 
before  us,  deserves  to  be  commented  upon  in  nothing  less  than 
‘  whole  volumes  in  folio,’  had  we  hut  leisure  to  fill  them. 
Truly  he  is  a  most  Christianlike  ass !  He  is  beaten  (or,  as  our 
former  friend  would  phrase  it,  ‘walloped’)  very  heartily — 
and  does  he  kick 7  Not  he!  His  ‘shining  hazel-eye’  turns 
upon  his  persecutor  only 

‘One  mild,  reproachful  look, 

A  look  more  tender  than  severe.’ 

Does  he  bear  malice 7  Not  a  whit;  Peter  sets  to  work  to 
haul  out  the  dead  body,  and  all  his  wrongs  are  forgiven  in  a 
moment !  ‘  The  little  ass  bis  neck  extends, 

And  fondly  licks  his  hands !’ 

He  ‘  lofiks  on,’  and  his  very  silence  is  eloquent :  he  wants  only 
the  faculty  of  speech,  which  was  given  to  his  ancestor  of  old, 
to  cry  ‘  Pull  away,  Peter !  ’  The  camel,  it  is  said,  is  taught  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  to  enable  his  rider  to  mount  with  greater 
ease.  This  is  certainly  sensible  enough ;  but  our  friend  the 
ass  beats  him  hollow,  fur  he  does  it  of  his  own  accord.  A 
common-minded  looker-on — n  man  who  calls  ‘  a  yellow  prim¬ 
rose  ’  a  yellow  primrose  and  nothing  more,  might  have  thought 
he  mer^y  meditated  a  roll,  just  to  stretch  his  limbs  after  stand¬ 
ing  for  (bur  consecutive  days  in  the  same  unaltered  position— 

‘  But  BO !  that  Peter  on  his  back 

Must  mount,  bs  shows,  well  as  he  can.’ 


His  every  gesture  says,  imploringly,  “Jump  up  Peter,  my 
boy  !  ”  as  plainly  as  the  pigs,  which  run  about  ready  roasted 
in  Connecticut  with  knives  and  forks  stuck  between  their  ribs 
to  prevent  their  tumbling  out,  ejaculate  to  the  chaps-watering 
multitude,  “  Come  eat  me !  come  eat  me !  ” 

Two  things  more  about  this  ass  we  cannot  resist  noticing, 
before  we  tear  ourselves  from  so  fascinating  a  theme.  Firstly, 
our  long-eared  friend  is  indebted  to  Wordsworth  for  the  most 
sublime  comparison  ever  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  fraternity. 
He  has  been  by  Peter  (who  was,  as  Shelley  tells  us  in  a 
graphic  sketch  of  his  character, 

’  iin  evil  cotter. 

And  a  polygamic  potter’) 

villainously  abused,  maltreated,  beaten,  and  knocked  down — 
a  more  aggravated  case  of  assault  and  battery  was  never  laid 
before  a  jury — and  he  rises  at  length  from  the  ground,  with 
manifold  bumps  and  bruises— bones  shaking  and  aching,  and, 
as  we  afterward  learn,  a  considerable  contusion  on  the  occi¬ 
put.  He  rises  likti — we  would  give  you  till  the  Greek  Ka¬ 
lends  to  guess  what — he  rises 

‘like  a  tempest-shattered  bark. 

That  overwhelm’d  and  prostrate  lies. 

And,  in  a  moment,  to  the  verge 
Is  lihed  off  a  foaming  surge !  ’ 

Glorious  indeed  !  Wc  never  to  this  day  see  a  jackass  under 
process  of  belaboring,  without  being  reminded  of  our  fifteenth 
cousin  the  Middy,  and  the  Thunder-and-Lightning  man-of-war 
in  a  white  squall  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  !  Lastly,  what  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  meeting  of  the  ass  and  his  young  master !  The 
love  of  man  to  beast  was  surely  never  painted  in  such  glowing 
colors.  The  youth  has  been  wandering  over  the  country  for 
three  days,  at  the  very  least,  to  find  his  father,  and  his  search 
has  been  in  vain;  he  is  approaching  his  home,  sad,  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  ignorant  of  his  sire’s  fate  as  when  he  left  it,  and  sud¬ 
denly  his  eye  lights  upon  the  returned  ass.  Of  course  his  fa¬ 
ther  has  returned  also — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  mat¬ 
ter — it  wouhl  only  be  losing  time  to  inquire— he  can  see  him 
at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening — and,  even  supposing 
he  had  not  by  any  chance  returned,  at  any  rate  there  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite,  safe  and  sound,  and,  in  a  moment, 

‘  Forth  to  the  gentle  ass  he  springs, 

And  up  about  his  neck  be  climbs ; 

In  loving  words  he  talks  to  him. 

He  kisses,  kisses  face  and  liralv— 

He  kisses  him  a  thousand  times !  ’ 

There  ! — We  used  to  think  Titania  was  reasonably  enamored 
of  Bottom,  when  she  ‘  kissed  his  fair  large  ears,’  and  called 
him  ‘  her  gentle  joy,’  and  rounded  his  hairy  temples  ‘  with 
coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers.’  We  once  were  wont 
to  look  upon  Sancho’s  recovery  of  his  purloined  Dapple — his 
affectionate  greeting  of,  ‘  How  hast  thou  done,  ray  dearest 
donkey  !  delight  of  my  ey«8  !  my  sweet  companion  !  ’  and  the 
ass,  ‘  holdij^g  his  peace,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  kissed  and 
caressed  by  Sancho,  without  answering  one  word,’  as  some¬ 
thing  inimitably  tender.  We  did  think  that  tlie  love  of  don¬ 
keys  could  no  further  go,  but  we  were  wrong,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  it ;  it  is  but  confessing,  as  somebody  says, 
that  we  are  wiser  to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

Language  asinine  appears  to  be  as  familiar  to  Wordsworth 
as  it  was  to  Sterne  before  him — the  mantis  of  Tristram  Shan¬ 
dy  has  fallen  upon  Peter  Bell ;  but  the  elder  wearer  was,  to 
our  thinking,  the  better  interpreter.  Somebody  has  said,  se¬ 
verely  enough,  of  Sterne,  alluding  to  a  passage  in  the  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey,  that  he  preferred  whining  over  a  dead  ass  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  a  living  mother.  We  will  hot  believe 
it.  If  ever  a  kird  heart  shone  out  in  a  man’s  writings,  it  docs 
ia  those  of  Sterne.  We  never  read  that  two  hundred  and 
thirty-third  chapter  without  feeling  that  he  who  wrote  it  must 
have  felt  it  also.  Much  as  he  may  have  elsewhere  said  in 
jest,  he  is  here,  at  any  rate,  in  earnest;  we  feel  that  he  could 
■.never  have  written  it,  had  he  not  either  witnessed,  or  been 
himself  an  actor  in,  some  such  incident  as  that  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  ;  and  when  we  come  te  the  oath  at  the  end,  sorry  as 
we  may  be  to  find  it  there,  we  can  hardly  help  thinking  that, 
as  he  himself  beautifully  expresses  it  in  another  place,  ‘  the 
accusing  spirit,  as  he  flew  up  to  Heaven’s  Chancery  with  the 
oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in,  and  the  recording  angel,  as  he 
wrote  it  down,  dropptMl  a  tear  upon  the  won!,  and  blotted  it 
out  for  ever !  ’ 

How  much  longer  could  we  gossip  on  upon  asses  7  A  great 
deal  longer  than  we  intended  to  do ;  for,  so  inveterate  is  pre¬ 
judice,  that  we  doubt  if  we  should  ever  convince  the  multitude 
of  their  merits,  or  save  them  so  much  as  a  single  ‘  walloping  ’ 
by  our  intercession.  No,  they  are  a  doomed  and  devoted  race ; 
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a  mark  ‘  for  acorn  to  point  hia  alow  unmoving  finger  at.’  ‘  The 
aaa,’  aaid  the  prophet  of  old,  ‘  knoweth  hia  maater’a  crib  ’ — 
but  the  donkey  of  our  own  timea  ia  not  ao  fortunate ;  he  ia  ut¬ 
terly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  rack,  and  knoweth  not 
even  of  the  exiatence  of  a  manger.  He  ia  a  bou.aeleaa  vagrant, 
over  commons  and  along  lane  aides ;  he  is  a  beast  among  gyp¬ 
sies,  and  a  gypsy  among  beasts  ;  adimcnof,  avimoi 

He  is  unfed,  untended,  unpitied ;  he  is  rated,  kicked,  spurred, 
thumped,  lashed,  torment^,  troubled  and  thrashed  in  every 
possible  and  devisable  fashion — and  for  why?  Your  ‘  moat  ex¬ 
quisite  reason,’  good  public  ? — Alas !  he  is - an  ass  ! 


A  WALK  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  TIVOLI,  ALBANY. 
BT  ALFaen  b.  street. 

The  clouds  are  melting  silver,  and  the  sky 
So  pure,  the  sight  seems  piercing  up  to  Heaven. 
Distance  has  hush’d  the  city’s  ceaseless  din ; 

And  now  the  warble  of  the  robin  sounds 

From  tlae  near  orchard,  and  the  patriarch  trees. 

Shading  the  quaint  old  mansion  with  their  leaves. 

And  eloquent  with  the  memories  of  one 
Upon  whom  smil’d  the  angels,  fix  the  eye. 

Southward  the  river  gleams — a  snowy  sail 
Now  gliding  o’er  its  mirror — now  a  track 
Tossing  with  foam,  displaying  on  its  course 
The  graceful  steamer  with  its  flag  of  smoke. 

Slopes  swelling  up  in  giant  terraces 

Dotted  witli  trees,  or  purpled  with  thick  woods. 

With  scatter’d  roofs,  and  seam’d  with  winding  roads. 
Frame  this  rich,  beautiful  picture  to  the  East. 

We  leave  the  wheel-throng’d  thoroughfare;  to  the  left. 
Fresh  springs  the  summer  grass,  and  light  and  soft, 

^t  sinks  beneath  the  footfall.  Merrily 
Dances  the  streamlet  mid  its  sloping  bantts. 

Now  bright  with  dazzling  jewelry,  and  new 
Dark’ning  with  leafy  coverts;  mark  yon  bird. 

Dipping  its  head  and  scattering  silvery  drops 
By  Ae  quick  flutterings  of  its  tiny  wings. 

The  quiet  glade  is  pass’d — the  forest  spreads 
Its  leafy  wall,  and  in  it  winds  the  path. 

Thick  branches  like  a  roof  are  stretch’d  o’erhead. 
Through  which  the  sunshine  falls  in  broken  streaks. 
And  rains  in  golden  sprinkles  ;  here,  the  shade 
Is  sketch’d  in  fanciful  lacework,  hiding  scarce 
The  chirping  cricket ;  while  its  dense  black  mass 
Would  shelter,  there,  the  partridge.  Mossy  routs 
Are  coil’d  around  like  serpents,  and  the  fern 
Shews  its  rich  fluted  wreath  mid  wither’d  leaves 
And  sear  red  hemlock  fringes,  giving  Earth 
Her  principle  of  life ;  with  quick,  shrill  chirp 
Darts  the  strip’d  squirrel  in  his  fortress-bush, 

Leaving  his  acorn  to  my  crushing  foot. 

The  odor  of  the  dead  woo<l  scents  the  air. 

And  the  soft  winnowing  wind  comes  stealthily 
Breathing  of  sassafras. 

The  branching  path 

Here  to  the  uplands  winds,  there  plunges  down 
The  sheer  rough  bank,  to  trace  the  curving  marge 
Of  the  bright  stream,  whose  waters  pure  and  deep 
Now  broaden  to  a  creek,  so  wide,  yon  duck 
Skimming  its  surface,  dwindles  in  the  midst 
To  a  faint  dot,  and  now  is  lost  to  sight 
Upon  its  glossy  sheet;  below,  a  breath 
Might  urge  the  insect  on  its  leaf  across. 

So  narrow  is  the  passage ;  here,  the  oar 
Could  freely  dip,  the  snowy  canvass  bend 
Beneath  the  br.^eze  loud  rushing  through  the  pines. 

We  leave  the  shadowy  woods ;  a  lovely  glade 
Is  smiling,  and  a  rumbling,  deep-toned  sound 
Shakes  on  the  ear ;  it  is  the  organ-voice 
Uf  the  hurl’d  waters  tumbling  o’er  their  rocks. 

Down  the  deep-throated  gorge  they  rush  and  roar, 

A  plunging  mass  of  snow ;  while  high  above 
Grasping  its  ledge,  the  fir  leans  o’er,  as  though 
To  pitch  within  the  cauldron. 

Opposite, 

Savage  and  rude  the  mountain  swells  its  breast, 


Bristling  with  pines,  and  blacken’d  with  their  shades, 
Frowning  so  wild  and  heavily,  you  pause 
To  listen  for  the  panthea’s  keen  loud  shriek. 

And  the  wolf  s  long  deep  howling. 

But  this  scene 

Is  bright  with  flowers,  ami  gay  with  glancing  forms. 
And  musical  with  songs ;  the  prattle  sweet 
Of  sparkling  ripples,  and  the  stem  deep  hum 
Of  the  near  cataract  heard  o’er  every  S4>und. 

Oh  for  the  raven-hair’d  and  dark-eyed  one ! 

To  make  this  beautiful  scene  more  beautiful 
With  her  sweet  prestmee;  th*‘  bright  sunshim'  then 
Would  glow  more  brightly,  and  this  forest-ruse 
Breathe  out  a  richer  fragrance — the  green  grass 
Would  rise  up  greener  from  lier  fairy  tread. 

And  I  would  bo  in  heaven  ;  a  star  would  then 
Gild  my  heart’s  depths  with  pure  and  holy  light. 

And  in  the  radiance  beaming  from  her  eye. 

My  spirit  would  find  hope  and  joy  and  peace. 


BOAT  SONG. 

‘  Eripite  o  soeii,  pmriterque  insurg ite  rsais.' 

Bend  on  your  oars — for  the  sky  it  is  dark, 

•  And  the  wind  it  is  rising  apace ! 

For  the  waves  they  are  white  with  their  crestaall  bright. 
And  they  strive  as  if  running  a  race. 

Tug  on  your  «)ar— for  the  day ’s  t>n  the  wane. 

And  the  twilight  is  deepening  fast ; 

For  the  clonds  in  the  sky  show  the  hurricane  nigh. 

As  they  flee  from  the  face  of  the  blast. 

Stretch  on  your  oars — for  the  sun  it  is  down, 

And  the  waves  are  like  lions  in  play ; 

The  stars  they  are  fled,  and  no  moon  is  o’erhead, 

Or  to  point  or  to  cheer  our  lone  way. 

Rise  on  your  oars — let  the  bright  star  of  hope 
Be  seen  ’mkl  the  tempest’s  wild  roar ; 

And  cheer,  lads !  for  we,  who  were  bora  on  the  sea. 

Have  weathered  such  u^mpests  before. 

Rest  on  your  oars— ^or  the  haven  is  won. 

And  the  tempest  may  bluster  till  morn  ; 

F or  the  bold  and  the  brave  are  now  freed  from  the  wave. 
Where  they  late  roamed  so  lonely  and  lorn. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS... .A  Soho. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESO. 

Fly  swift,  my  light  gazelle,  ' 

To  her  who  now  lies  waking, 

To  hear  thy  silver  bell 
The  midnight  silence  breaking. 

And,  when  thou  com’st  with  gladsome  feet. 
Beneath  her  lattice  springing. 

Ah,  well  she  ’ll  know  how  sweet 
The  words  of  love  thou  ’it  bringing, 

Yet  no — not  words,  for  they 
But  half  can  tell  love’s  feeling ; 

Sweet  flowers  alone  can  say 
l^hat  passion  fears  revealing  * 

A  once  bright  rose’s  withered  leaf, 

A  tow’ring  lily  broken — 

Oh,  these  may  paint  a  grief  * 

No  words  could  e’er  have  spoken. 

Not  such,  my  gay  gazelle. 

The  wreath  thou  spreadest  over 

Yon  moonlight  dale,  to  tell 
My  lady  how  I  love  her. 

And  what  to  her  will  sweeter  be 
Than  gems  the  richest,  rarest, — 

From  Truth’s  immortal  tree 
One  fadeless  leaf  thou  hearest. 
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THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

BT  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  AUTHOR  OF  'JACK  SHEPPARD.’ 

BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
jam;  the  qUEEN. 

L  Of  the  manner  in  which  Queen  Jane  entered  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1553,  about  two  hours  after  noon,  a 
loud  discharge  of  ordnance  burst  from  the  turrets  of  Durham 
House,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Grand-Master  of  the  Realm,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the 
modem  range  of  buildings  known  as  the  Adelphi ;  and,  at  the 
signal,  which  was  immediately  answered  from  every  point 
along  the  river  where  a  bombai^  or  culverin  could  be  planted 
— from  the  adjoining  hospital  of  the  Savoy — the  old  palace  of 
Bridewell,  recently  converted  by  h^dward  V^L,  at  the  instance 
of  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  into  a  house  of  correction — Bay- 
nard’s  Castle,  the  habitation  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — the 
gates  of  London  bridge — and,  lastly,  from  the  batteries  of  the 
Tower — a  gallant  train  issued  from  the  southern  gateway  of 
the  stately  mansion  abovenamed,  and  descended  the  stairs* 
leading  to  the  waU'r’s  edge,  where,  appointed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion,  was  drawn  up  a  squadron  of  fifty  superbly-gilt  barges — 
some  decorated  with  banners  and  streamers — some  with 
cloth-ofigold  and  airas,  embroidered  with  the  devices  of  the 
civic  companies— -laliers  with  innumerable  silken  pennons  t» 
which  were  attached  small  silver  Ixdls,  “  making  a  goodly 
noise  and  a  goodly  sight  as  they  waved  in  the  wind  ” — while 
others,^  reserved  for  the  more  important  personages  of  the 
cerememy,  were  covered  at  the  sides  with  shields  g«)rgeou8ly 
emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  difierent  noble¬ 
men  and  honorable  persons  composing  the  privy  council,  amid 
which  the  cognizance  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — a  lion 


enforce  their  applauses ;  and  it  was  emphatically  said,  that  in 
pity  of  the  victim  of  his  soaring  ambition,  more  tears  were 
shed  on  that  occasion,  than  shouts  were  uttered.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  Lady  Jane  Dudley — better  known  by  her  maiden  title 
of  Lady  .lane  Grey — had  be«‘n  made  acquainted  with  her  ex¬ 
alted,  but,  as  she  herself  (with  a  sad  presentiment  of  ca¬ 
lamity)  pnmounced  it,  her  fatal  destiny.  F.dward  the  Sixth 
had  breathed  his  last,  three  days  previously.  His  death  had 
been  kept  carefully  concealed  by  Northumberland,  who  hoped, 
by  dispatching  false  messages,  to  have  secured  the  persons  of 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  But  intelligence  ot  her 
brother’s  death  having  been  communicated  to  the  latter,  she 
avoided  the  snare  ;  and  the  duke,  finding  further  dissimulation 
useless,  resolved  at  once  to  carry  his  jtlan  into  execution,  and 
proclaim  his  daughter-in-law  queen.  With  this  view,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  members  of  the  privy-council,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Si«>n  House,  where  she  was  th»*n  living  in  retire¬ 
ment,  announced  to  her  thRt  the  late  monarch  had  declared 
her  by  his  letters-patent  (an  instrument  which  he  had  artfully 
obtained)  his  successor,  .lane  refused  the  proffered  dignity, 
urging  the  prior  claims  of  Edward’s  sisters ;  and  adding,  “  1  am 
not  so  young,  nor  so  little  read  in  the  guiles  of  fortune,  to  suf¬ 
fer  myself  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  she  enrich  any,  it  is  but 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  her  spoil.  If  she  raise  others,  it 
is  but  to  pleasure  herself  with  t  .ieir  ruins.  What  she  adorned 
but  yesterday,  is  to-day  her  pastime ;  and  if  I  now  permit  her 
to  adorn  and  crovs’n  me,  I  must  to-morrow  suffer  her  to  crush 
and  tear  me  to  pieces.  Nay,  with  what  crown  does  she  pre¬ 
sent  me  ?  A  crown  which  has  been  violently  and  shamefully 
wrested  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  made  more  unfortunate 
by  the  punishment  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  who  wore  it 
after  her;  and  why  then  would  you  have  me  adcl  my  blood  to 
theirs,  and  be  the  third  victim  from  whom  this  fatal  crown 
may  be  ravished,  with  the  head  that  wears  it?”  In  this 
forcible  and  feeling  language  she  couched  her  refusal  ;  and 
for  some  time  she  adhered  to  her  resolution,  until  at  length, 
her  constancy  lieing  shaken  bv  the  aolicilatiunauf  her 


Wfttness  !l  ‘  wi's  T'nl  ^Vevenl  con]'usi<m,  anti  who,  iiT  the  small, 
swift  wherries  appointed  to  their  ust%  rOwrd  rapidly  from 
place  to  place,  endeavoring  by  threats  and  commands  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  and  keep  off  the  crowd  of  bouts  and  craft  of  all 
sorts  hurrying  toward  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  brilliuut  and  busy  scene,  and  might  be  suppostul  a 
joyous  and  inspiriting  one — more  especially,  as  the  object 
which  had  calW  together  this  assemblage  was  the  conveyance 
of  a  youBg  and  lovely  sovereign  to  her  throne  within  the 
Tower.  But  it  was  not  so.  Young  and  lovely  as  was  that 
Bovereign — rich — richer,  ja^rhaps,  than  any  of  her  sex — in  en¬ 
dowments  of  mind  and  jierson — illustrious  and  royal  in  birth 
— professing  an<l  supporting  a  faith,  then  newly  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  it  was  feared,  and  with  rea- 
”ai)n,  might  1h*  greatly  «n<langered,  if  not  wh«»Ily  subverted,  if 
another  and  nearer  claimant  of  the  crown,  the  I’rincess  Mary, 
had  succf?eded  to  the  inheritance;  still,  with  all  these  high 
recommendations — though  her  rights  were  insisted  upon  by 
the  ablest  and  most  ehspient  divines  from  the  pulpit,  though 
her  virtues,  her  acquinunents,  and  her  beauty’  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue — as  she  wa.s  not  first  in  the  succession,  and, 
above  all,  as  she  had  biN'n  invested  w  ith  regal  authority  by 
one  who,  from  his  pride,  was  obnoxious  to  all  men — her 
father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — the  Lady  Jane 
Dudley’s  accession  was  viewetl  by  all  ranks  and  all  parties 
with  mistrust  and  apprehension.  In  vain  had  the  haughty 
duke  brought  her  with  a  splendid  cavalcade  from  Sion  House 
to  his  own  palace.  No  cheers  gn'Oted  Iter  arrival — no  rejoic¬ 
ings  were  made  by  the  populace,  but  a  sullen  and  ominous 
silence  prevailed  among  those  w’ho  witnessed  her  entrance 
into  the  capital.  It  is  true  that  her  youth  and  surpassing 
beauty  excited  the  greatest  interest.  Murmurs  of  irrepressi¬ 
ble  admiration  arose  at  lier  ap)>earance  ;  but  these  were  im- 
mediatidy  chi'cked  on  the  approach  of  Northumberland,  whig 
following  closely  behind  her,  ey«?d  the  concourse  us  if  he  would 


TOT  nm  palftce  (ind^mson  of  crowned  heads, 
that  this  chronicle  commences. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  procession  was  formed  by  a  troop 
of  halberdiers  dressed  in  striped  hose  of  black  and  tawny,  vel¬ 
vet  caps  decked  at  the  side  w’ith  silver  roses,  and  doublets  of 
murrey  and  blue  cloth,  embroidered  on  the  front  and  at  the 
back  with  the  royal  blazon,  woven  in  gold.  Their  halbert 
staves  were  covered  with  crimstui  velvet,  fastened  with  gilt 
nails,  and  ornamented  with  golden  tassels.  Filing  off'  on  the 
right  and  left,  they  formed  tw’o  long  lines,  extending  from  the 
gateway  of  the  palace  to  the  foot  of  the  plank  commtmicating 
with  the  barge  nearest  the  shore.  A  thick  rayed  cloth  was 
then  unfolded,  and  laid  down  between  them  by  several  attend¬ 
ants  in  the  sumptuous  liveries  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
This  done,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  resounded  from  within ;  a 
lively  prelude  arose  from  the  musicians  on  the  water;  and  two 
ushers  with  white  wands  qiarched  at  a  slow  and  stately  pace 
from  the  portal.  They  were  followed  by  an  officer  l>earing  the 
mace  ;  after  whom  came  another  carrying  the  swonl  of  state; 
then  several  seijeants  of  the  city  guard,  in  their  full  accoutre¬ 
ments,  aiul  with  badges  on  their  slwves ;  then  the  garter 
king-at-arms  in  his  tabard  ;  then  several  knights  of  the  Bath, 
each  having  a'  white  lace  on  his  sleeve  ;  then  their  esquires  ; 
then  the  judges,  in  their  robes  of  scarlet  and  coifs ;  then  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  his  character  of  lord  high  chancellor, 
wore  a  robe  of  scarlet,  open  before,  and  purfled  with  minever ; 
then  the  aldermen,  likewise  in  cloaks  of  scarlet;  the  sheriff's; 
and,  finally,  the  lord  mayor.  Sir  George  Beame,  in  a  gown  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  wearing  the  collar  of  SS. 

Sufficient  time  having  been  allowed  fur  the  embarkation  of 
these  important  |)er8onages,  who,  with  their  attendants,  filled 
several  barges,  another  flourish  of  trumjiets  was  heard,  fresh 
symphonies  resoundtHl  from  the  river,  and  the  heads  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  civic  companies  in  their  robes  of  stata,  descended  and 
departed.  Many  an  eye  tracked  their  course  along  the  river, 
which  flamed  like  a  sheet  of  molten  gold  lieneath  its  glittering 
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burthens.  Many  an  ear  listened  to  tla*  im'asured  sweep  of 
their  ours,  and  the  softening  cadences  of  their  minstrelsy ;  lin-  | 
gering,  enchantfKl,  on  the  sight  nnd  sound  till  both  faded  away 
in  the  distance.  Still,  though  a  thousand  pulses  beat  high,  and 
a  thousand  hearts  throbbed,  not  an  acclamation  was  raised, 
not  a  cap  thrown  in  the  air,  not  a  scarf  waved.  The  same 
slleiice  that  had  prevailed  during  the  muniing,  prevailed  now. 
t^ueen  Jane,  it  was  evident,  was  not  the  choice  of  her  people,  j 

Meanwhile,  two  venerable  pt*r8«ms  had  presented  them-  . 
selves  on  the  stair-head.  These  were  Cranmer,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Ridley,  bishop  of  London.  They  were  ' 
attired  in  the  scarlet  simar,  and  surplice  with  its  snowy  lawn  ' 
sleeves,  proper  to  their  order,  and  were  engaged  in  deep  con¬ 
verse  together.  The  austere  course  of  life  prescribed  to,  anil 
pursued  by,  the  fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  had  stumped 
itself  in  lines  of  unusual  severity  on  their  aountenances. —  | 
Their  demeanor  was  grave  and  singularly  dignified,  and  such  | 
as  well  beseemed  their  high  ecclesiastical  rank.  Arrived  at  j 
the  last  step,  Cranmer  raised  his  eyes,  and,  after  glancing 
around  as  if  in  ex|>ectHtioH  of  some  greeting  from  the  multi-  * 
tude,  observed  to  his  companion,  “  This  silence  of  tlie  people 
likes  mo  not,  my  lord:  disaffection,  1  fear,  is  abroad.  Tfiis 
is  not  the  way  in  which  our  gootl  citizens  are  wont  to  receive 
a  triumph  such  as  his  Grace  of  Northumberland  has  pre¬ 
pared.” 

“  Your  Grace  is  in  the  right,”  replied  Ridley.  “  The  as¬ 
semblage  liefore  whom  1  pronounced  a  solemn  exhortation 
this  morning  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross — when  I  proved,  as  1  trust, 
satisfactorily,  that  Mary  and  Elizabeth  are  excluded  from  the 
succession  on  the  score  of  illegitimacy — received  my  discourse 
with  murmurs  of  disapprobation.  Vainly  did  1  tell  them  if 
they  accepted  Mary  they  would  relapse  into  darkness  and 
idolatry ;  vainly  did  1  enlarge  on  our  young  queen’s  virtues, 
and  show  them  that  she  was  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  the 
wise  ordinations  of  her  pious  predi*cessor.  They  made  no 
answer — but  departed,  as  men  resolved  not  to  be  convinctxl  of 


conspiracy,  Simon  Renanl  had  be«*n  for  some  time  the  terror 
and  wonder  of  Eilward’s  court,  and  had  bet'ii  regardetl  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy  hj-  Northumbi'rland,  who  lixiked  upon 
him  as  a  dangerous  opponent.  During  Edward’s  lifetime  fre¬ 
quent  quarrels  liad  occurred  between  these  two  crafty  states¬ 
men;  but  now,  at  this  desperate  conjuncture,  the  duke  deemed 
it  prudent  to  forget  his  animosity,  and  toxmnciliate  his  antag¬ 
onist.  Mor»»  of  a  courtier,  and  not  less  of  a  iliplomatist,  but 
without  the  skill,  the  resolution,  or  the  cunning  of  his  brother 
ambassador,  Di*  Nuailles  would  have  lieen  no  match  for  Re- 
nard  had  they  l>e«‘n  opj>os«*d :  and,  indeed,  his  inferiority  was 
signally  manifestiai.  But  they  were  now  unileil  by  roininon 
bonds  of  anim<»sity:  both  wen*  determined  enemies  of  North- 
uml)rrland — both  rt‘si»lv»*<l  ujam  his  ovs'rthrow,  and  that  of  tlie 
queen  he  had  placed  u|M»n  the  throne. 

No  sooner  hail  tiie  ambassadors  entenxl  their  barge,  than 
withdrawing  out  i>f  earshot  of  llieir  attendants,  theycommen- 
ceil  a  conversation  in  a  low  tone. 

“How  long  will  this  farce  last,  think  you?”  inqihn>d  l>e 
Noailes  with  a  laugh. 

“Not  a  day — not  an  hour,”  n*joi:«Hl  Simon  Renanl,  “if 
these  suspicious  and  timontus  English  noble*  will  but  act  in 
concert,  nnd  contide  in  me.” 

“  Confide  in  yov.  f"  said  l)e  Ni»ailles,  smiling.  “  They  fear 
you  more  than  Northumlwrland.” 

“  They  will  not  succeed  without  me,”  returned  Renard, 
coldly.  “  Murk  me,  l)e  Noailles,  I,  Simon  Renard,  simple 
bailli  of  Amont  in  the  Franche-Comie,  and  an  unworthy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  .Majesty  Charles  the  Fifth,  hold  in  my  right 
hand  the  destiny  of  this  fair  land  of  England.” 

“Ha!  hn  1  ha!”  laughed  I)e  Noailles.  “  You  have  learnt 
to  rhiHlomontade  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  I  pi*rceive.  Monsieur 
le  Bailli.” 

“  This  is  no  rhodomontade,  messire,”  rejoini*d  the  other 
sternly;  “  were  I  to  join  with  NonhumlH*rlaud  and  Suffolk,  I 
could  establish  Jam*  upon  the  throne.  Acting  with  the  privy 


TlhY  ftbominafions  again  prevail;  sKouIiT  our  church 
n^d  a  martyr,  she  shall  find  one  in  me.” 

“  .'Xnd  in  me,”  rejoined  Cranmer,  fers'ently.  » 

While  this  w  as  passing,  twelve  French  gentlemen  in  splen¬ 
did  habiliments,  consisting  of  pourpoints  of  white  damask, 
barred  with  gold,  short  mantles  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with 
riolet  taffeta,  and  carnation-colored  hauts-de-chnusses,  took 
their  way  down  the  steps.  These  galliards,  who  formed  the 
suite  of  M.  Antoine  de  Noailles,  umbassador  from  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  were  succeinled  by  a  like  number  of  i^pati- 
ish  caNniliers,  the  attendants  of  M.  Simon  Renard,  who  ful¬ 
filled  the  like  high  office  for  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. — 
Dressed'  in  suits  of  black  velvet,  entirely  without  ornament, 
the  Spaniards  differed  as  much  from  the  airy  and  elegant 
Frenchmen  in  gravity  and  reserve  of  manner,  us  in  simplicity 
of  ajiparel.  Their  leader,  Simon  Renard,  was  as  plainly  at¬ 
tired  as  his  followers,  his  sole  dt*con»tion  lieing  the  Toison 
d’Or :  but  of  all  that  brilliant  assemblage,  there  was  none  so 
likely  to  arrest  and  rivet  attention  as  this  remarkable  man ; 
and  as  he  is  destined  to  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  this 
historv,  it  may  lie  worth  while  to  take  a  narrower  survey 
of  his  {lersonal  appeanxnce.  Somewhat  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  a  spare  but  muscular  frame,  he  had  a  dark 
complexion,  rendered  yet  more  sombre  in  its  color  fiom  the 
contrast  it  presented  to  his  grizzled  beard  and  mustaches. — 
His  eye  was  black  and  flaming,  his  nose  long  and  hooke<i,and 
he  hail  a  stern  searching  glance,  which  few  could  withstand. 
There  was  something  mysterious  both  in  his  manner  and 
character  which  made  him  universally  dreaded ;  and  as  lie 
never  forgave  an  offence,  nor  scrupled  at  any  means  of  -rati¬ 
fying  his  vengeance,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  was 
feared.  A  subtle  politician  and  skilful  diplomatist,  higfi  in 
the  favor  of  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  witfi  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  funds  at  his  command  ;  inexorulile  in 
hatred,  fickle  in  friendship,  inconstant  in  affairs  of  gallantry, 
suspected  of  being  mixed  up  in  every  political  intrigue  or 


is  full  oF  armed  men  and  ammunition.  The  royal  treasures 
are  in  his  hands ;  the  troops,  the  navy,  are  his — and,  as  yet, 
the  privy  council  have  sanctioned  all  fiis  decrees — have  sworn 
obedience  to  Jane — I ave  proclaimeil  Mary  illegitimate,  ami 
deprived  her  of  her  inheritance.” 

“  They  shall  eat  their  own  words,”  replied  Renard,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone.  “  But  it  is  time,  De  Noailles,  to  admit  you  to 
my  full  confidence.  First,  swear  to  me,  by  the  holy  Evange¬ 
lists,  that  1  may  trust  you.” 

“  1  swear  it,”  replied  De  Noailles,  “  provided,”  he  addeil, 
smiling,  “your  sidiemo  has  nothing  treasonable  against  my 
liege  lord,  Henry  the  Second.” 

“  Judge  for  yourself,”  answennl  Renard.  “  There  is  a  plot 
hatching  igainst  the  life  of  Northumlierland.” 

“Mortilieu!”  exclaimed  the  French  ambassador;  “by 
w  hom  ?  ” 

“  To-night  you  shall  meet  the  conspirators,”  repliml  Re¬ 
nard. 

“  Their  names  ?  ”  demandeil  De  Noailles. 

“  It  matters  not,”  answered  the  otfier ;  “  I  am  their  leader. 
Will  you  make  one  of  us  ?  ” 

“  Willingly,”  refoined  the  Frenchman.  “  But  how  is  the 
duk«  to  lie  put  to  death  7  ” 

“  By  the  heaiLman,”  repin'd  Simon  Renard.  “  He  shall 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor.” 

“  You  were  ever  mysterious,  mossiie,”  observed  De  Noailles, 
drily;  “  nnd  you  are  now  more  mysterious  than  ever.  But  1 
will  join  your  plot  with  all  my  heart.  I’ai  dii-u  !  1  should  like 
to  offer  Northumlierland’s  head  to  Queen  Mary.  It  would  be 
us  acceptable  us  that  of  Cicero  to  Fulviu.” 

“  My  gift  shall  be  yet  more  acceptable,”  rejoined  Simon 
Renard,  sternly.  “  I  will  offer  Iwr  tlie  fairest  and  the  wisest 
bend  in  Englaiid — that  of  Quetm  Jane.” 

During  this  conference,  tlie  procession  had  been  increased 
by  several  members  of  the  privy-council,  consisting  of  the 
Earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  Huntington,  and  Pembroke, 
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A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

BT  W.  HARBISON  AINSWORTH,  AUTHOR  OF  ‘JACK  SHEPPARD.’ 

BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

JANK  THE  (jUEEN. 

I.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Queen  Jane  entered  the  Tower  ef  London. 

On  the  10th  of  .July,  1.553,  about  two  hours  after  noon,  a 
loud  discharge  of  ordnance  burst  from  the  turrets  of  Durham 
House,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Grand-Master  of  the  Realm,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the 
modfern  range  of  buildings  known  as  the  Adelphi ;  and,  at  the 
signal,  which  was  immediately  answered  from  every  point 
along  the  river  where  a  bombard  or  culverin  could  be  planted 
— from  the  ad  joining  hospital  of  the  Savoy — the  old  palace  of 
Bridewell,  recently  converted  by  l^dward  VI.,  at  the  instance 
of  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  into  a  house  of  correction — Bay- 
nard’s  Castle,  the  habitation  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — the 
gates  of  Lojidon  bridge — and,  lastly,  from  the  batteries  of  the 
Tower — a  gallant  train  issued  from  the  southern  gateway  of 
the  stately  mansion  abovermmed,  and  descended  the  stairs' 
leading  to  the  water’s  edge,  where,  appointed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion,  was  drawn  up  a  squadron  of  fifty  superbly-gilt  bargi's — 
some  decorated  with  banners  and  streamers — some  with 
cloth-of*gold  and  arras,  embroidered  with  the  devices  of  the 
civic  companies — others  with  innumerable  silken  pennons  t» 
which  weit?  attached  small  silver  b«*lls,  “  making  a  goodly 
noise  and  a  goodly  sight  as  they  waved  in  the  wind  ” — while 
others,  rest'rved  for  the  more  important  personages  of  the 
ceremony,  were  covered  at  the  sides  with  shields  gorg»*ously 
emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  different  noble¬ 
men  and  honorable  persons  composing  the  privy  council,  amid 
which  the  cognizance  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — a  lion 
rampant,  or,  double  quevee,  vert — appeared  proudly  conspic¬ 
uous.  Each  barge  was  escorted  by  a  light  galley,  termed  a 
foist  or  waiter,  managable  either  by  oar  or  sail  as  occasion  de 
manded,  and  attached  to  its  companion  by  a  stout  silken  tow' 
line.  In  these  galleys,  besides  the  rowers,  whose  oars  were 
shipped,  and  in  readiness  to  b«*  dropped,  at  an  instant’s  notice, 
into  the  tide,  and  the  men-at-arms,  whose  tall  pikt'S,  steel  1 
caps,  and  polished  corslets  flashed  in  the  sun-lnnims,  sat  * 
bands  of  minstnds  provided  with  suckbuts,  shalms,  cornels,  1 
rebecs,  and  other  foreotten  musical  instruments.  The  con-  ■ 
duct  of  the  whole  sipiadron  was  entrusted  to  six  nflicers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  prevent  confusion,  and  who,  in  the  small, 
swift  wherries  appointed  te  their  use,  rowed  rapidly  from 
place  to  place,  endeavoring  by  ibreats  and  commands  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  and  kt?ep  off  the  crowd  of  boats  and  craft  of  all 
sorts  hurrying  toward  them  fn>m  every  (piartcr  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  brilliant  and  busy  scene,  and  might  be  8up[N)s<>d  a  ' 
joyous  and  inspiriting  one — mon*  I'specially,  us  the  object  I 
which  had  callf^  togelh«*r  this  assemblage  was  the  conv*>yance  | 
of  a  yonaE  and  lovely  sovendgn  to  her  throne  within  the 
Tower.  But  it  was  not  so.  Young  and  lovely  as  was  that 
sovereign — rich — richer,  perhaps,  than  any  of  her  sex — in  en¬ 
dowments  of  mind  and  jierson — illustrious  and  royal  in  birth 
—•professing  and  supporting  a  faith,  then  newly  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  it  was  feared,  and  with  rea-  | 
son,  might  In>  greatly  endangenHl,  if  not  wholly  subverted,  if  | 
another  and  neaiT*r  claimant  of  the  crown,  the  I’rincess  Mary,  j 
had  8UCce«N]e<l  to  the  inheritance;  still,  with  all  these  high 
recommendations — though  her  rights  were  insisted  upon  by 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  divines  from  the  pulpit,  though 
her  virtues,  her  acquin*ments,  and  her  lH*aut^'  weie  the  theme 
of  every  tongm*— as  she  was  not  first  in  the  succession,  and, 
above  all,  as  she  had  b»*i‘n  invested  w  ith  regal  authority  by 
one  who,  from  his  pride,  was  obnoxious  to  all  men — her 
father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — the  Lady  Jane  j 
Dufl ley’s  accession  was  viewetl  by  all  ranks  and  all  parties  | 
with  mistrust  and  appn.‘hensiun.  In  vain  had  the  haughty 
duke  brought  her  with  a  splendid  cavalcade  from  Sion  House  ' 
to  his  own  palace.  No  chet^rs  grt'eted  her  arrival — no  rejoic-  j 
ings  were  made  by  the  populace,  but  a  sullen  and  omi^ious 
silence  prevailed  among  those  who  witnessed  her  entrance 
into  the  capital.  It  is  true  that  her  youth  and  surpassing  i 
beauty  excited  the  gn'atest  inten^st.  Murmurs  of  irrepressi-  | 
ble  admiration  arose  at  tier  ap{>earance  ;  but  thesi*  w’ere  im-  j 
mediately  chwked  on  llie  approacti  of  Northumberlaiul,  who,  i 
foliowring  closely  behind  her,  eyrnl  tlie  concourse  as  if  he  would  i 
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enforce  their  applauses  ;  and  it  was  emphatically  said,  that  in 
pity  of  the  victim  of  his  soaring  ambition,  more  tears  were 
shed  on  that  occasion,  than  shouts  were  uttered.  On  the  9th 
of  .luly.  Lady  .lane  Dudley — belter  known  by  her  maiden  title 
of  Latly  .lane  Grey — had  betm  made  acquainted  with  her  ex¬ 
alted,  but,  as  she  herself  (with  a  sad  presentiment  of  ca¬ 
lamity)  pnmounced  it,  her  fatal  destiny.  Edward  the  Sixth 
had  breathed  his  last,  three  days  previously.  His  death  had 
been  kept  can*fully  concealed  by  Northumberland,  who  hop<‘d, 
by  dispatching  false  messages,  to  have  secured  the  persons  of 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  But  intelligence  of  her 
brotlier’s  death  having  bi*en  communicated  to  the  latter,  she 
avoided  tlie  snare  ;  and  the  duke,  finding  further  dissimulation 
useless,  resolved  at  once  to  carry  his  jilan  into  execution,  and 
proclaim  his  daughler-in-law'  queen.  With  this  view,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  members  of  the  privy-council,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Sion  House,  w  here  she  was  then  living  in  retin»- 
ment,  announced  to  her  that  the  late  monarch  had  declared 
her  by  his  letters-patent  (an  instrument  which  he  had  artfully 
obtained)  his  successor.  .Tane  refused  the  proflered  dignity, 
urging  the  prior  claims  of  Edward’s  sisters;  and  adding,  “lam 
not  so  young,  nor  so  little  read  in  the  guiles  ot  fortune,  to  suf¬ 
fer  myself  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  she  enrich  any,  it  is  but 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  her  spoil.  If  she  raise  others,  it 
is  but  to  pleasure  herself  with  Heir  ruins.  What  she  adorned 
but  yesterday,  is  to-day  her  pastime ;  and  if  I  now  permit  her 
to  adorn  and  crown  me,  I  must  to-morrow  suffer  her  to  crush 
and  tear  me  to  pieces.  Nay,  with  what  crown  dot's  she  pre¬ 
sent  me  ?  A  crown  which  has  been  violwntly  and  shamefully 
wrested  from  Catherine  of  .\rragon,  made  more  unfortunate 
by  the  punishment  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  otliers  who  wore  it 
after  her ;  and  why  then  would  you  have  me  add  my  blood  to 
theirs,  and  be  the  third  victim  from  whom  this  fatal  crown 
may  be  ravished,  with  the  head  that  weai-s  it?”  In  this 
forcible  and  fet'ling  language  she  couched  her  refusal  ;  and 
for  some  time  she  adhered  to  her  resolution,  until  at  length, 
her  constancy  lieing  shaken  by  the  solicitations  of  her  relatives, 
and  above  all  by  the  entreaties  of  her  husband  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  to  wliom  she  was  passionately  attached,  she  yielded 
a  n'luctant  assent.  On  the  following  morning,  she  was  con¬ 
veyed,  as  lias  bi'en  just  stated,  with  great  pomp  to  Durham 
House,  in  the  Strand,  wliere  she  received  the  homage  of  her 
subjects,  partook  of  a  magnificent  ban(|uet,  and  tarried  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  enable  the  duke  to  collect  his  n'tinue  to  con¬ 
duct  her  in  state  to  the  Tower :  it  being  then  the  custom  for 
the  monarchs  of  England  to  s|>end  the  first  few  days  of  their 
reign  within  this  ancient  fortress.  It  is  with  the  moment  of 
her  departure  for  this  palace  and  prison  of  crowned  heads, 
that  this  chronicle  commences. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  procesrion  was  formed  by  a  troop 
of  halberdiers  dressed  in  striped  hose  of  black  and  tawny,  vel¬ 
vet  caps  decked  at  the  side  w’ith  silver  roses,  and  doublets  of 
murrey  and  blue  cloth,  embroidered  on  the  front  and  at  the 
back  with  the  royal  blazon,  woven  in  gold.  Their  halbt'rt 
staves  were  covei-ed  with  crimsoji  velvet,  fastened  with  gilt 
nails,  and  ornamented  with  golden  tassels.  Filing  off  on  the 
riffht  and  left,  they  formed  two  long  lines,  extending  from  the 
gateway  of  the  palace  to  the  foot  of  the  plank  communicating 
with  the  barge  nean'st  the  shore.  A  thick  rayed  cloth  was 
then  unfolded,  and  laid  down  between  them  by  sevenil  attend¬ 
ants  in  the  sumptuous  liveries  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
This  done,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  resounded  from  within;  a 
lively  prelude  arese  from  the  musicians  on  the  water;  and  two 
ushers  with  white  wands  qjarched  at  a  slow  and  stately  pace 
from  the  portal.  They  were  followetl  by  an  officer  l>earing  the 
mace  ;  after  whom  came  another  cnrrving  the  swonl  of  state; 
then  several  serjeants  of  the  city  guard,  in  their  fhil  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  with  badges  on  their  slwves ;  then  the  garter 
king-at-arms  in  his  tabard ;  then  several  knights  of  the  Bath, 
each  having  a  white  lace  on  his  sleeve  ;  then  their  esquires  ; 
then  the  judges,  in  their  robes  of  scarlet  and  coifs ;  tlien  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  liis  character  of  lord  higli  chancellor, 
wore  a  rolie  of  scarlet,  open  before,  and  purfled  with  minever; 
then  the  aldermen,  likewise  in  cloaks  of  scarlet ;  the  sheriffs ; 
aiifl,  finally,  the  lord  mayor.  Sir  George  Beame,  in  a  gown  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  wearing  the  collar  of  SS. 

Sufficient  time  having  been  allowed  for  the  embarkation  of 
these  impirtant  jxjrsonages,  who,  with  their  attendants,  filled 
several  barges,  another  flourish  of  trumpets  was  heard,  fresh 
symphonies  resounded  from  the  river,  and  the  heads  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  civic  companies  in  their  roties  of  state,  descended  and 
departed.  Many  an  eye  tracked  their  course  along  the  river, 
which  flamed  like  a  sheet  of  molten  gold  lieneath  its  glittering 
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biirthens.  Many  an  ear  listened  to  tlte  measured  sweep  of 
their  oars,  and  the  softening  cadences  of  their  minstrelsy ;  lin-  ] 
gering,  enchanted,  on  the  sight  and  sound  till  both  faded  away 
in  the  distance.  Still,  though  a  th«>usand  pulses  beat  high,  and 
a  thousand  hearts  throbbed,  not  an  acclamation  was  raist’d,  : 
not  a  cap  thrown  in  the  air,  not  a  scarf  waved.  The  same  ' 
sllehce  that  had  pn*vailed  during  the  morning,  prevailed  now. 
ijiieen  Jane,  it  was  evident,  was  not  the  choice  of  her  people.  } 

Meanwhile,  two  venerable  persons  had  presented  them-  i 
selves  on  the  stair-head.  These  were  Cranmer,  archbishop  i 
of  Canterbury,  and  Ridley,  bishop  of  London.  They  were  j 
attired  in  the  scarlet  simar,  and  surplice  with  its  snowy  lawn  i 
sleeves,  projier  to  their  order,  and  were  engaged  in  deep  con-  i 
verse  together.  The  austere  course  of  life  prescribt*d  to,  and  i 
pursued  by,  the  fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  had  stamped  . 
itself  in  lines  of  unusual  severity  on  their  countenances. —  | 
Their  demeanor  was  grave  and  singularly  dignified,  and  such  ! 
as  well  beseemed  their  high  ecclesiastical  rank.  Arrived  at  | 
the  last  step,  Cranmer  raised  his  eyes,  and,  after  glancing  j 
around  as  if  in  ex|)ectHtioH  of  some  gret‘ting  from  the  multi-  ' 
tude,  observed  to  his  companion,  “  This  silence  of  the  people  | 
likes  me  not,  my  lord :  disaffection,  I  fear,  is  abroad.  This  i 
is  not  the  way  in  which  our  good  citizens  are  wont  to  receive 
a  triumph  such  as  his  Grace  of  Northumberland  has  pre¬ 
pared.” 

“  Your  Grace  is  in  the  right,”  replied  Ridley.  “The  as¬ 
semblage  liefore  whom  1  pronounced  a  solemn  exhortation 
this  morning  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross — when  I  proved,  as  1  trust, 
satisfactorily,  that  Mary  and  Elizabeth  are  excluded  from  the 
succession  on  the  score  of  illegitimacy — received  my  discourse 
with  murmurs  of  disapprobation.  Vainly  did  1  tell  them  if 
they  accepted  Mary  they  would  relapse  into  darkness  and 
idolatry:  vainly  did  1  enlarge  on  our  young  quetui’s  virtues, 
and  show  them  that  she  was  prepared  to  carry  into  ertect  the 
wise  ordinati«)n8  of  her  pious  predecessor.  They  made  no 
answer — but  departed,  as  men  resolve*!  not  to  be  convinced  of 
their  error.” 

“These  are  signs  indeed  of  troublesome  times,”  sighed 
Cranmer;  “and,  though  it  is  not  given  us  to  foresee  the  fu¬ 
ture,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  a  season  of  bitter  persecuti«jn  of 
our  church  is  at  hand.  Heaven  avert  the  *lay  !  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  queen  Jane,  wlio  will  prove  our  surest  safeguard  !  Ha<l 
Mary  ruled - ” 

“  Ha*l  that  false  bigot  ruled,”  interrupted  Ridley,  frowning 
at  the  idea,  “  Your  grace  and  I  should,  ere  this,  have  changed 
places  in  the  Tower,  with  Gardiner  and  Honner.  But  should 
what  you  fear  come  to  pass ;  should  evil  times  arise,  and 
Rome  and  her  abominations  again  pn'vail;  should  our  church 
need  a  martyr,  she  shall  find  one  in  mti.” 

“  And  in  me,”  rejoined  Cranmer,  fervently. 

While  this  was  passing,  twelve  French  gentlemen  in  splen¬ 
did  habiliments,  consisting  of  pourp*)ints  of  whiu'  damask,  ( 
barred  with  gold,  short  mantles  of  crirnsrm  velvet,  lin**d  with 
\'iolet  taft’eta,  and  carnation-colored  hauts-tle-chaiisses,  t*>ok 
their  way  down  the  steps.  These  galliards,  who  formed  the 
suite  of  M.  Antoine  de  Noailles,  umbassa4ur  from  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  were  sticcetaled  by  a  like  number  of  J^pan-  ^ 
ish  cavaliers,  the  attendants  ot  .M.  Simon  Renard,  who  ful¬ 
filled  the  like  highotfice  for  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. — 
Dressed'  in  suits  of  black  velvet,  entirely  without  ornament,  ' 
the  Spaniards  difi'ered  as  much  from  the  airy  and  elegant  ' 
Frenchmen  in  grauty  and  restTve  *»f  manner,  us  in  simplicity  , 
of  apparel.  Their  leader,  Simon  Renard,  was  as  plaii.ly  at¬ 
tired  as  his  followers,  his  sole  dec*)ration  being  the  Toison 
«l*Or :  but  of  all  that  brilliant  assemblage,  there  was  none  so  ' 
likelv  to  arrest  and  rivet  attenti*»n  as  this  remarkable  man ; 
and  as  he  is  destined  to  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  this 
historv,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  narrower  survey 
of  his  personal  appearance.  Somewhat  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  a  spare  but  muscular  frame,  he  had  a  dark 
complexion,  rendered  yet  more  sonibrc  in  its  color  from  the 
contrast  it  presented  to  his  grizzled  beard  and  mustaches. — 
His  eye  was  black  and  flaming,  his  nose  long  and  hooked,  and 
he  ha*l  a  stern  searching  glance,  which  few  cXtuld  withstaiul. 
There  was  something  mysterious  both  in  his  manner  and 
character  which  made  him  universally  dreaded ;  and  :i8  be 
never  forgave  an  ofl’ence,  nor  scrupled  at  any  means  of  grati¬ 
fying  his  vengeance,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  was 
feart'd.  A  subtle  politician  and  skilful  di|ilomatist,  hitrb  in 
the  favor  of  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  witfi  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  funds  at  his  command  ;  inexorable  in 
hatred,  fickle  in  friendship,  inconstant  in  affairs  of  gallantry, 
suspected  of  being  mixed  up  in  every  political  intrigue  or 


conspiracy,  Simon  Renanl  had  besm  f*»r  some  time  the  terror 
aiul  won*ler  *if  Fklward’s  court,  and  ha<i  l*een  rcgardfxi  with 
suspici*»n  and  jealousy  by  Northumberland,  wh*»  looketl  upon 
him  as  a  dangerous  opptment.  During  Edward’s  lifetime  fre« 
(juent  «ptarrels  had  occurred  betwe**n  these  two  crafty  states¬ 
men;  but  now,  at  this  desperate  conjunctuiv,  the  duke  deemeil 
it  pru*lent  to  forget  his  animosity,  ami  to  conciliate  his  antag¬ 
onist.  More  of  a  courtit^r,  and  nut  less  of  a  *liplomatist,  but 
without  the  skill,  the  resoluti«)n,  or  the  cunning  of  his  brother 
ambassador,  !>♦*  Noailles  would  have  iHH'n  no  match  f*)r  Re¬ 
nard  hail  they  lieen  oppitsed :  and,  indet*»i,  his  inferiority  was 
signally  manifesti'd.  But  they  were  now  unittai  by  common 
bunds  of  animosity:  both  were  determined  enemies  of  North¬ 
umberland — both  resolvt'd  u{*on  his  ov«*rthrow,  and  that  of  tlie 
qu«‘en  he  had  placed  upon  ih«*  thnme. 

N*)  sooner  ha*l  tiie  ambassad*>rs  entenxl  their  barge,  than 
withdrawing  out  of  earshot  of  tla'ir  atbrndants,  they  commen¬ 
ced  a  conversation  in  a  I«»w  t*»ne. 

“  How  long  will  this  farce  last,  think  you  ?”  inquired  De 
Noailes  with  a  laugh. 

“Not  a  day — not  an  hour,”  rejointHl  Simon  Renard,  “if 
these  suspicious  and  timunms  English  nobles  will  hut  act  in 
concert,  and  confi«le  in  me.” 

“  Confide  in  you  ?”  said  De  Ntmilles,  smiling.  “  They  fear 
you  more  thau  Northumljerland.” 

“  They  will  not  succet'd  without  me,”  rcturned  Renard, 
coldly.  “  Mark  me,  De  NtMiilles,  I,  Simon  Renard,  simple 
bailli  *)f  Amont  in  th*‘  Franche-Comte,  and  an  unworthy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Fifth,  hold  in  my  right 
hand  the  destiny  of  this  fair  land  of  England.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  Iaugh*‘d  De  N*mill*‘s.  “  You  have  learnt 
to  rhodomuntade  at  the  court  of  Madri«l,  1  pt*rceive.  Monsieur 
le  Bailli.” 

“  This  is  no  rhialomontade,  m«*ssire,”  rejiuntHl  the  other 
sternly;  “  were  I  to  join  with  Northumberland  and  Suffolk,  I 
c*)uld  establish  Jane  upon  the  throne.  Acting  with  the  privy 
council,  who,  as  you  well  know,  are,  like  ourselvas,  tla*  duke’s 
secret  enemies,  I  shall  strike  the  sceptre  from  her  grasp,  and 
place  it  in  the  han<l  of  Mary.  Nay  m*»re,  1  will  tell  y*m  that 
if  1  had  n*»t  wishetl  to  ensure  NiKthumla-rlaml’s  destruction,  I 
would  not  have  suffered  him  t*»  pnK.eed  thus  far.  But  he  has 
now  taken  a  step  which  nothing  can  retrieve.” 

“  My  hatred  of  him  is  as  gr»'at  as  y*iur  own,  M.  Renard,” 
observed  De  Noailles,  gravely;  “and  I  shall  rejoice  ns  hear¬ 
tily  as  yourself,  or  any  of  his  enemies,  in  his  downfall.  But  I 
cannot  blind  mys«*lf  to  his  iM»w*‘r.  Clinton,  the  Lonl  High 
Admiral,  his  fast  friend,  is  in  possession  of  the  Tower,  which 
is  full  of  armed  men  and  ammunition.  The  royal  trcasures 
are  in  his  hands;  ihe  troops,  the  navy,  art*  his— an*l,  as  yi>t, 
tlie  privy  council  have  sanctioned  all  his  decrees — have  sworn 
obedience  to  Jane — have  proclaimed  Mary  illegitimate,  and 
(h'prived  h«‘r  of  her  inheritance.” 

“  They  shuil  eat  their  own  words,”  rcplied  Renard,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone.  “  But  it  is  time,  De  Noailles,  to  admit  you  to 
my  full  c*>nti<lence.  First,  swear  to  me,  by  the  holy  Evange¬ 
lists,  that  1  may  trust  you.” 

“  I  swear  it,”  repli**d  De  Noailles,  “  provided,”  he  addetl, 
smiling,  “your  scheme  has  nothing  tnMisonable  against  my 
liege  lord,  Henry  theSecon*!.” 

“  Judge  for  yourself,”  answeml  Renard.  “  There  is  a  plot 
hatching  against  the  life  of  Northumberland.” 

“Mortdieu!”  exclaimed  the  French  ambassador;  “by 
w  hom  ?  ” 

“  To-night  you  shall  meet  the  conspiraUirs,”  replie*!  Re¬ 
nard. 

“  Their  names  ?  ”  demande*!  De  Noailles. 

“  It  niatters  not,”  answered  the  otlier ;  “  I  am  their  leader. 
Will  you  make  one  of  us  ?  ” 

“  Willingly,”  re|oined  the  Frenchman.  “  But  how  w  the 
duke  to  be  put  to  death  7  ” 

“  By  the  headsman,”  repliixl  Simon  Renard.  “  He  shall 
die  the  death  ot  a  traitor.” 

“  Y  ou  were  ever  mysterious,  messiie,”  observed  De  Noailles, 
drily;  “  and  you  arc  now  more  mysterious  than  ever.  But  1 
will  join  your  plot  with  all  my  heart.  I’ardicu  !  1  should  like 
i  to  offer  Northu ml >e Hand’s  head  to  Queen  Mary.  It  would  be 
:  us  acceptable  us  that  of  Cicem  to  Fulvia.” 

'  **  8^*'^  shall  be  yet  more  acceptable,”  rejoined  Simon 

'  Renard,  sternly.  “  I  will  *)fl‘er  her  tlie  fairest  and  th*?  wisest 
j  fiead  in  England — that  of  Queen  Jane.” 

During  tfiis  conference,  the  procession  had  been  increased 
j  by  several  members  of  the  privy-council,  consisting  of  the 
1  Earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  Huntington,  and  Pembroke, 
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the  Lords  Cobham  and  Rich,  with  divers  other  noble  and 
honorable  persons,  among  whom  Sir  William  Cecil,  principal 
secretary  of  state,  (afterward,  the  great  Lord  Burghley,) 
must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Pembroke  and  Cecil  walked  to¬ 
gether;  and,  in  spite  of  their  forced  composure,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  both  were  ill  at  ease.  As  a  brief  halt  took  place  among 
the  foremost  party,  Cecil  seized  the  arm  of  his  companion,  and 
whispered  hurriedly  in  his  ear,  “  We  are  lost,  my  lord.  Your 
messengers  to  the  Queen  have  been  arrested;  so  have  my 
trusty  servants,  Alford  and  Cayewood.  Luckily,  their  des¬ 
patches  are  in  cipher.  But  Northumberland’s  suspicions  once 
aroused,  his  vengeance  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  There  is 
yet  time  for  escape.  Can  we  not  frame  some  excuse  for  land¬ 
ing  at  your  lordship’s  residence,  Baynard’s  Castle?  Once 
within  the  Tower,  I  tremble  for  our  heads.” 

*'  My  case  is  not  so  desperate  as  yours,’'  returned  the  earl, 
firmly ;  but  were  it  so,  I  would  never  fly  while  others  are  left 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  cowardice.  We  have  advanced  too 
far  to  retreat— and,  be  the  issue  of  this  project  what  it  may,  I 
will  not  shrink  from  it.  Simon  Renard  is  leagued  with  us, 
and  he  aloiie  is  a  match  for  Northumberland,  or  fur  the  fiend 
himstdf,  if  opposed  to  him.  Be  of  good  cheer.  The  day  will 
yet  be  ours.” 

“  Were  I  assured  of  Renard’s  sincerity,”  replied  Cecil,  “  I 
might,  indeed,  feel  more  confidence.  But  I  have  detected  too 
many  of  his  secret  practices — have  had  too  much  experience 
of  his  {terfidy  atid  double-dealing,  to  place  any  faith  in  him.” 

“  You  wrong  him,”  rejoined  Pembroke;  “  by  my  soul  you 
do  !  As  we  proceed,  I  will  give  you  proofs  that  will  remove 
all  apprehensions  of  treachery  on  his  part  from  your  mind. — 
He  has  proposed  a  plan. — But  of  this  anon — for,  see ! — ail, 
save  ourselves,  have  entered  the  barge.  Do  you  mark  how 
suddenly  the  weather  has  changed  ?  A  thunder-storm  is 
gathering  over  the  Tower.  ’T  is  a  bad  omen  for  Northumber¬ 
land.” 

“  Or  for  us,”  rejoinetl  Cecil,  gloomily. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  here  alluded  to,  was  re¬ 
marked  and  commented  upon  by  many  others  beside  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke ;  and  by  most  it  was  regarded  as  an  evil  augury 
against  the  young  queen.  The  sky  had  become  overcast ;  the 
river,  lately  so  smiling,' now  reflected  only  the  sombre  clouds 
that  oversliadowed  it ;  while  heavy,  leaden- colored  masses, 
arising  in  tlie  north-east,  behind  the  Tower,  seemed  to  threaten 
a  speedy  and  severe  storm  in  that  quarter.  Alarmed  by  these 
signs,  several  of  the  more  prudent  spectators,  who  preferred 
a  dry  skin  to  the  further  indulgence  of  their  curiosity,  began 
to  urge  their  barks  homewards.  The  majority  of  the  assem¬ 
blage,  however,  lingered :  a  glimpse  of  a  queen  so  beautiful 
as  Jane  was  reputed,  appeared  to  them  well  worth  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience. 

Meanwhile,  a  loud  and  prolonged  trumpet-blast  proclaimed 
the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland'.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  father  of  the  queen. — 
Nothing  more  majestic  can  be  conceived  than  the,  deportment 
of  the  former — nothing  moie  magnificent  than  his  attire.  His 
featurt's,  though  haughty  and  disdainful,  with  a  fierce  expres¬ 
sion  about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  were  remarkably  handsome 
and  well-formed.  His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  and 
there  was  something  which  is  generally  associated  with  the 
epithets  chivalrous  and  picturesque  in  his  appearance.  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  by  his  genius  and  rare 
abilities  as  a  statesman  had  elevated  himself  to  the  lofty  por¬ 
tion  which  he  now  held,  could  not  be  less  in  age  than  fifty.  But 
he  had  n»Hie  of  the  infirmity  of  years  about  him.  His  fore¬ 
head  was  bald,  but  that  only  gave  expanse  to  his  noble  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  his  step  was  as  firm  as  a  young  man’s ;  his  eye  as 
keen  and  bright  as  that  of  an  eagle.  He  was  habited  in  a 
doublet  of  white  satin,  with  a  placaid  or  front-piece  of  purple 
cloth  of  tissue,  powdered  with  diamonds  and  edged  with  er¬ 
mine.  Over  this  he  wore  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  silver,  |K>unced 
with  his  cipher,  lined  with  blue  velvet,  set  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and  fastened  with  a  jewelled  clasp.  From 
his  neck  was  susp<‘nded  the  order  of  the  Garter,  while  in  his 
hand  he  carried  the  silver  verder  belonging  to  his  office  as 
grand-master  of  the  realm.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  scarcely 
less  magnificently  arrayed,  in  a  doublet  of  black  cloth  of  gold, 
and  a  cloth  of  crimson  satin  flowered  w-ith  gold,  and  ribunde<l 
with  nets  of  silver.  He  also  wore  the  order  of  the  Garter. — 
Suflwlk  was  somewhat  younger  than  his  companion,  of  whom 
he  stood,  as  indeed  did  ail  the  other  nobles,  greatly  in  awe. — 
He  had  well-formed  features,  a  lino  figure,  a  courtly  air,  and 
affable  and  conciliating  manners ;  but  though  a  man  of  un¬ 
questionable  ability  and  courage,  he  wanted  that  discernment 


and  active  resolution  which  alone  could  have  preserved  him 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  he  was  afterward 
involved.  His  qualities  have  been  admirably  summed  up  by 
Holinshed,  who  describes  him  as  “  a  man  of  high  nobility  by 
birth,  and  of  nature  to  his  friend  gentle  and  courteous  ;  more 
easy  indeed  to  be  led  than  was  thought  expedient,  neverthe¬ 
less  stout  and  hardy ;  hasty  and  soon  kindled,  but  pacified 
straight  again,  and  sorry  if  in  his  heat  aught  had  passed  him 
j  otherwise  than  reason  might  seem  to  bear ;  upright  and  plain 
I  in  his  private  dealings ;  no  dissembler,  nor  well  able  to  bear 
I  injuries  ;  but  yet  forgiving  and  forgetting  the  same,  if  the  party 
'  would  but  seem  to  acknowhnlge  his  fault  and  seek  reconcile¬ 
ment  ;  bountiful  he  was,  and  very  liberal ;  somewhat  learned 
I  himself,  and  n  great  favorer  of  those  that  were  leametl,  so  that 
I  to  many  he  showed  himself  a  very  Mspcenas ;  as  free  from 
covetousness,  as  devoid  of  pride  and  disdainful  haughtiness 
!  of  mind,  more  regarding  plain-meaning  men  than  clawback 
I  flatterers.”  Such,  as  depicted  by  the  honest  old  chronicler 
j  above-named,  was  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of 
Queen  Jane. 

Just  as  the  two  dukes  emerged  from  the  portal,  a  slight 
commotion  was  heard  in  the  outer  court,  and  a  valet,  stepping 
forward  made  a  profouod  reverence  to  Northumberland,  and 
presented  him  writh  a  paper.  The  duke  broke  the  silken 
thread  and  seal  with  which  it  was  fastened,  and  ran  his  eye 
rapidly  over  its  contents.  His  brow  darkened  for  an  instant, 
but  as  Bfieedily  cleared,  and  a  smile  of  fierce  satisfaction 
played  upon  his  lips.  “  Traitors  !”  he  ejaculated  in  an  under 
tone,  turning  to  Suffolk  ;  “  but  I  have  them  now;  and,  by  God’s 
precious  soul!  they  shall  not  escape  me.” 

”  What  new  treason  has  come  to  light,  brother?”  demanded 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  uneasily. 

“  Nothing  new, — nothing  hut  what  I  suspectetl.  But  their 
plots  have  taken  a  more  dangerous  and  decided  form,”  re¬ 
plied  Northumberland,  stpmly. 

“  You  do  not  name  the  traitors, — but  you  speak  of  the  pri¬ 
vy-council,  I  conclude  ?”  observed  Suffolk. 

“  Ay,  brother,  of  the  privy-council.  They  are  all  my  ene¬ 
mies, — your  enemies,— ^e  queen’s  enemies.  This  scroll 
warns  me  that  a  conspiracy  is  forming  against  my  life.” 

“Heaven  forbid!”  ejaculated  Suffolk.  “  Surely,  our  Eng¬ 
lish  nobles  are  not  turned  assassins.” 

“  The  chief  mover  in  the  dark  scheme  is  not  an  Englishman,” 
returned  Northumberland. 

“  It  camnot  be  the  light-hearted  De  Noailles.  Ha  !  I  have 
it ;  it  is  the  plotting  and  perfidious  Simon  Renard.” 

“  Your  Grace  is  in  the  right,”  replied  Northumberland ;  “  it 
is  Simon  Renard.” 

“  Who  are  his  associates?”  inquired  Suffolk. 

“  As  yet  I  know  not,”  answered  the  other;  “but  I  have 
netted  them  all,  and,  like  the  fowler,  will  spare  neither  bird  of 
prey  nor  harmless  songster.  I  have  a  trick  shall  test  the  true 
metal  from  the  false.  What  think  you  brother?  a  letter  has 
arrived  from  Mary  to  this  false  council,  claiming  the  crown.” 

“  Ha !  ”  exclaimed  Suffolk. 

“  It  is  here,”  coBtinued  Northumberland,  pointing  to  a  pa¬ 
per  folded  round  his  silver  staff.  “  I  shall  lay  it  before  them 
anon.  Before  I  depart,  I  must  give  orders  for  the  proclama¬ 
tion.  Bid  the  heralds  come  hither,”  he  added  to  the  attend¬ 
ant  ;  who  instantly  departed,  and  returned  a  moment  after¬ 
ward,  followed  by  two  heralds  in  their  coats  of  arms.  “  Take 
this  scroll,”  continued  the  duke,  “  and  let  the  Queen’s  High¬ 
ness  be  proclaimetl  by  sound  of  trumpet  at  the  cross  at  Char¬ 
ing,  in  Cheapside,  and  in  F'leet  street.  Take  with  you  a 
sufficient  guard,  and  if  any  murmuring  ensue  let  the  ofl’enders 
be  punished.  Do  you  mark  me  ?” 

“We  do,  your  Grace,”  replied  the  heralds,  bowing.  And, 
taking  the  proclamation,  they  departed  on  their  behest,  while 
the  duke,  accompanied  by  Suffolk,  entered  his  barge. 

Preceded  by  two  trumpeters,  having  their  clarions  richly 
dressed  with  fringed  silk  bandrols,  displaying  the  royal  arms ; 
a  captain  of  the  guard,  in  a  suit  of  scarlet  bound  with  black 
velvet,  and  with  a  silver  rose  in  his  bonnet,  next  descended  the 
stairs,  and  announced,  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  voice,  that 
her  highness  the  Queen  was  about  to  embark  :  an  intimation, 
which,  though  received  with  no  particular  demonstration  of 
enthusiasm  or  delight  by  the  spectators,  was,  nevertheless,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  considerable  confusion  among  them.  The  more 
distant  wherrymen,  who  had  been  hitherto  resting  tranquilly  on 
their  oars,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  a  better  position  for 
their  fares,  now  pressed  eagerly  forward  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  many  violent  collisions  took  place  ;  great  damage  was 
sustained  by  the  foremost  boats,  some  being  swamped  and 
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their  owner*  plunged  in  the  tide ;  while  others,  bereft  of  their 
ocu^,  were  swept  away  by  the  rapid  ctirrent.  Amid  this  tu¬ 
mult.  much  struggling  and  scuffling  occurred  ;  shrieks  and 
oaths  were  uttered  ;  and  many  blows  from  sword,  dagger,  and 
club  were  dealt,  and  requited  with  the  heartiest  good-will. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  no  lives  were 
lost.  The  drowning  persons  were  picked  up  and  carried 
ashore ;  and  the  disputants  compelled  to  hold  their  peace,  and 
reserve  the  adjustment  of  their  difl’erences  to  another,  and 
more  favorable  opportunity.  By  the  time  Jane  appear»*d,  all 
was  comparatively  quiet.  But  the  incident  had  not  tended  to 
improve  the  temper  of  the  crowd,  or  create  a  stronger  feeling 
in  her  favor.  Added  to  this,  the  storm  seemed  fast  advancing 
and  ready  to  burst  over  their  heads ;  the  sky  grew  darker  each 
moment ;  and  when  a  second  discharge  of  ordnance  was  fired 
from  the  palace  walls,  and  rolled  sullenly  along  the  river,  it 
was  ans>^ered  by  a  distant  peal  of  thunder.  In  spite  of  all 
these  adverse  circumstances,  no  delay  occurred  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  A  magnificent  barge,  with  two  large  banners,  bt'aten  I 
with  the  royal  arms,  planted  on  the  foreship,  approached  the 
strand.  Its  sides  were  hung  with  metal  scutcheons,  alter¬ 
nately  emblazoned  with  the  cognizances  of  the  queen  and  her 
.consort;  and  its  decks  covered  witli  the  richest  silks  and  tis¬ 
sues.  It  was  attendinl  by  two  smaller  galleys — one  of  which, 
designated  the  Bachelors’  barge,  was  appropriated  to  the 
younger  sons  of  the  nobility  :  the  other  was  devoted  to  the 
maids  of  honor.  In  the  latter  was  placed  a  quaint  device, 
intended  to  represent  a  mount  with  a  silver  tree  springing 
from  it,  on  which  was  perched  a  dove  with  a  circlet  of  dia¬ 
monds  around  its  neck,  bearing  an  inscription  in  honor  of  the 
queen,  and  a  crowm  upon  its  head.  No  sooner  had  the  royal 
barge  taken  up  its  position,  than  a  train  of  twenty  gentlemen, 
in  doublets  of  black  velvet  and  with  chains  of  gold,  stopped 
toward  it.  They  were  followed  by  six  pagt's  in  vests  of  cloth 
of  gold  ;  after  whom  came  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  lord  high 
chamberlain,  bareheaded,  and  carrying  a  white  wand ;  and 
after  the  chamberlain,  appeared  the  Lady  Herbert,  younger 
sister  of  the  queen,  a  beautiful  blonde,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and 
silken  tresses,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Hastings,  younger 
sister  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  a  sprightly  brunette,  with  large 
orient  orbs,  black  as  midnight,  and  a  step  proud  as  that  of  a 
Juno.  Both  these  lovely  creatures— -neither  of  whom  had  at¬ 
tained  her  fifteentii  year — had  been  married  at  the  end  of  May 
— then,  as  now,  esteemed  an  unlucky  mouth,— on  the  same 
day  that  the  nuptials  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  took  place.  Of 
these  three  marriages  there  was  not  one  but  was  attended  with 
fatal  consequences. 

Immediately  behind  her  sisters,  with  the  laps  of  her  dress 
supported  by  the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Winchester,  and 
her  train,  which  was  of  great  length  and  corresponding  mag¬ 
nificence,  borne  by  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Suftblk,  walked 
queen  Jane.  Whatever  disinclination  she  might  have  previ¬ 
ously  shown  to  undertake  the  dangerous  and  difficult  part  she 
had  assumed ;  however  reluctantly  she  had  accepted  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  ;  nothing  of  misgiving  or  irresolution  was  now  to  be 
discerned.  Her  carriage  was  majestic ;  her  look  lofty,  yet  i 
tempered  with  such  sweetness,  that  while  it  commanded  re¬ 
spect,  it  ensured  attachment.  Her  attire — for  the  only  point 
upon  which  Jane  did  not  conform  to  the  rigid  notions  of  the  j 
early  religious  reformers  was  in  regard  to  dress — was  gorgeous 
in  the  extreme;  and  never,  assuredly,  was  rich  costume  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  more  faultlessly  beautiful  person.  Her  figure 
was  tall  and  slight,  bat  exquisitely  formed,  and  gave  promise, 
that  when  she  attained  the  full  maturity  of  womanhood — she 
hail  only  just  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  and  (alas!)  never 
did  attain  maturity — her  charms  would  be  without  a  rival.  In 
mental  qualifications  Jane  was  equally  gifted.  And,  if  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  her  beauty,  like  an  opening  flower,  was 
rudely  plucked  and  scattered  to  the  breezes,  how  much  more 
must  it  be  regrettesd,  that  such  faculties  as  she  possessed 
should  have  been  destroyed  before  they  were  fully  developed, 
and  the  fruit  they  might  have  produced  lost  for  ever !  Reared 
in  the  seclusion  of  Bradgate,  in  Leicestershire.  Jane  Grey 
passed  hours  which  other  maidens  of  her  tender  age  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  devote  to  amusement  or  rest,  in  the  severest 
study;  and,  long  before  she  was  called  upon  to  perform  the 
arduous  duties  of  her  brief  life,  she  had  acquired  a  fund  of 
knowledge  such  as  the  profoundest  scholars  seldom  obtain.  It 
this  store  of  learning  did  little  for  the  world,  it  did  much  fur 
herself ; — it  taught  her  a  philosophy,  that  enabled  her  to  sup¬ 
port,  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr,  her  after  trials.  At  the 
moment  of  her  presentation  to  the  reader,  Jane  was  in  all  the 
flush  and  excitement  of  her  new  dignity.  Everything  around 


her  was  dazzling  and  delusive ;  but  she  was  neither  dazzled 
nor  deluded.  She  estimated  her  position  at  its  true  value; 
saw  through  its  hollowness  and  unsubstantiality ;  and,  aware 
that  she  only  grasped  the  shadow  of  a  sceptre,  and  bone  the 
semblance  of  a  crown,  sufl'ered  neither  look  nor  gesture  U>  be¬ 
tray  her  emotions.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  gown  of  cloth  of 
gold  raised  with  pearls,  a  stomacher  blazing  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  and  a  surcoat  of  purple  velvet  bord¬ 
ered  with  ermine,  and  embroideretl  with  various  devices  in 
gold.  Her  slender  and  swan-like  throat  was  encircled  with 
a  carwnet  of  gohi  set  with  rubies  and  pearls,  from  which  a 
single  and  almost  priceless  pearl  de{iend^.  Her  heatl-<lress 
consisteil  of  a  coif  of  velvet  of  tlie  peculiar  form  th«*n  in 
vogue,  adorned  with  rows  of  pearls,  and  confined  by  a  circlet 
of  gold.  At  her  right  walked  Lord  Guilfoni  Dudley— a 
youthful  nobleman,  who  inherited  his  father’s  manly  brauty 
and  chivalrous  look,  with  much  ef  his  ambition  and  hnuti- 
ness,  but  without  any  of  his  cunning  and  duplicity,  or  of  his 
genius.  He  was  superbly  attired  in  white  cloth  of  gold,  and 
wore  a  collar  of  diamonds.  Behind  the  queen  marched  a  long 
trainufhigh-borndames,damselsyouthfulnoble8,  pages,  knights, 
knights,  esquires,  and  ushers,  until  the  rear-guard  was  brought 
up  by  a  second  detachmentof  halbenliers.  Prepared  as  the  mass 
of  the  assemblage  were  to  eviilence  their  dissatisfaction  by 
silence,  an  involuntary  burst  of  applause  hailed  her  approach, 
and  many,  who  thought  it  a  sort  of  disloyalty  to  Mary  to 
welcome  a  usurper,  could  not  refuse  to  join  in  tlie  cheers. 

At  the  moment  Jane  was  crossing  the  railed  plank  lending 
to  her  galley,  a  small  wherry,  rowed  by  a  young  man  »»f  slight 
sinewy  frame,  clad  in  a  doublet  of  coarsti  brown  serge,  and 
wearing  a  flat  felt  cap,  on  which  a  white  enws  was  stitch(*d, 
shot  with  marvellous  rapidity  from  out  the  foremost  line  of 
boitts,  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  passed  betwetm  the  state 
barges,  and  drew'  up  at  her  feet.  Before  the  daring  intruder 
could  be  removed,  an  old  woman,  seate*!  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  arosti  and  extendetl  her  arms  toward  Jane.  She  was 
dressed  in  mean  attire,  with  her  gray  locks  gathen*<l  bent'ath  an 
ancient  three-comenHl  coif ;  but  her  physiognomy  was  striking, 
and  her  manner  seemed  far  above  her  condition.  Fixing  an  im» 
ploring  glance  on  the  queen,  she  cried,  “  A  boon  !  a  boon  !” 

“  It  is  granted,”  replied  Jane,  in  a  kind  tone,  and  pausing. 
“  What  would  you  ?” 

“  Preserve  you,”  rejoined  the  old  woman.  “  Go  not  to  the 
Tower.” 

“  And  wherefore  not,  good  dame  ?”  inquired  the  queen. 

“  Ask  me  not,”  returned  the  old  woman, — her  figure  dilating, 
her  eye  kindling,  and  her  gesture  becriming  almost  that  of  com¬ 
mand,  as  she  simke, — “  Ask  mo  not ;  but  take  my  warning. 
Again,  I  say — Go  not  to  the  Tower.  Danger  lurks  therein, — 
danger  to  you — your  husband — and  to  all  you  hold  dear.  Re¬ 
turn,  while  it  is  yet  time ;  return  to  the  retirement  of  Sion 
House — to  the  solitudes  of  Bradgate. — Put  ofl'  those  royal 
robes — restore  the  crown  to  her  from  whom  you  wrested  it, 
and  a  lung  and  happy  life  shall  be  yours.  But  set  foot  within 
that  galley— enter  the  gates  of  the  Tower— and  another  year 
pass  over  your  head.” 

“  Guards !”  cried  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  advancing  and 
motioning  to  his  attendants — “  remove  this  beldame  and  her 
companion,  and  place  them  in  arrest.’’ 

“  Have  patience,  my  dear  lord,”  said  Jane,  in  a  voice  so 
sweet,  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  it — “  the  poor  woman  is 
distraught.” 

“  No,  lady,  I  am  not  distraught,”  rejoined  the  old  woman, 
“  though  1  have  sufl'ered  enough  to  make  me  so.” 

*‘  Can  1  relieve  your  distresses  ?”  inquired  Jane  kindly. 

“  In  no  other  way  than  by  following  my  caution,”  answered 
the  eld  woman.  ”  1  want  nothing  but  a  grave.” 

“  Who  are  you  that  dare  to  hold  such  language  as  this  to 
your  queen  /”  demanded  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  angrily. 

“  1  am  Gunnora  Brnose,”  replied  the  old  woman,  fixing  a 
withering  glance  upon  him,  “  nurse  and  foster-mother  to  Henry 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector  of  England,  who 
perished  on  the  scaflbld  by  the  foul  practices  of  youi  father.” 

Woman,”  rejoined  Lord  Guilford,  in  a  menacing  tone, 
“  be  warned  by  me.  You  speak  at  the  peril  of  your  life.” 

“  I  know  it,”  replied  Gunnora ;  ”  but  that  shall  not  hinder 
me.  If  I  succeed  in  saving  that  fair  young  creature,  whom 
your  father’s  arts  have  placed  in  such  fearful  jeopardy,  from 
certsiin  destruction,  1  care  not  what  becomes  ot  me.  My  bold¬ 
ness,  1  am  well  assured,  will  be  fearfully  visited  upon  me,  and 
upon  my  grandson  at  my  side.  But  were  it  the  last  word  1 
had  to  utter,— were  this  boy’s  life,”  she  added,  laying  her  hand 
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on  th*  youth’s  8bould«»r,  who  arose  at  the  touch,  “  set  against 
hers,  I  would  rejMjat  my  waniinjf.” 

“  Remove  your  cap  in  presence  of  the  queen,  knave,”  cried 
one  of  the  halberdiers,  striking  off  the  young  man’s  cap  with 
bis  staff. 

‘^he  is  not  my  queen,”  rejoined  the  youth,  boldly  ;  “  I  am 
for  Queen  Mary,  whom  Heaven  and  Our  Lady  preserve !” 

”  Peace,  Gilbert !”  cried  Gunnora,  authoritatively. 

“Treason!  treason!”  exclaimed  several  voices — “down 
with  them !” 

“  Do  them  no  injury,”  interposed  .Jane,  waving  her  hand  ; 
“  let  them  depart  freely.  Set  forward,  my  lords.” 

“  Hear  me,  sovereign  lady,  before  1  am  driven  from  you,” 
cried  the  old  woman,  in  accents  of  passionate  supplication — 
“hear  me,  I  implore  you.  You  are  going  to  a  prison,  not  a 
palace. — Look  at  yon  angry  sky  from  which  the  red  lightning 
is  (lashing.  A  moment  since  it  was  bright  and  smiling ;  at  your 
approach  it  has  become  black  and  overcast.  It  is  an  omen  not 
to  be  despised.” 

“  Hence  !”  cried  Lord  Guilford. 

“  And  you.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,”  continued  Gunnora,  in 
a  stem  tone — “  you  who  have  added  your  voice  to  that  of 
your  false  father,  to  induce  your  bride  to  accept  the  crown, — 
think  not  that  you  will  ever  rule  this  kingdom, — think  not  the 
supreme  authority  will  be  yours.  You  are  a  puppet  in  your 
father’s  hands;  and  when  you  have  served  his  turn,  he  will 
cast  you  aside — or  deal  with  yoti  as  he  dealt  with  Lord  Sey¬ 
mour  of  Sudley, — with  the  lonl  protector,  by  the  axe, — f)r,  as 
he  dealt  with  his  sovereign,  K«lward  the  Sixth,  by  poison." 

“  This  passeth  all  endurance,”  exclaimed  Lord  Guilford 
“  away  with  her  to  prison.” 

“  Not  so,  my  dear  lord,”  said  Quc'en  Jane.  “  S«*e  you  not 
that  her  supjKtsed  wrongs  have  turned  her  brain  7  She  is 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  lord  protector.  If  my  reign 
prove  as  brief  as  she  would  have  me  believe  it  will  be,  it  shall 
never  be  marked  by  severity  My  first  act  shall  be  one  of  cle¬ 
mency.  Take  this  ring,  rfty  poor  wjman,”  she  added,  de¬ 
taching  a  brilliant  from  her  taper  finger,  “  and  when  you  need 
a  friend,  apply  to  Queen  Jane.” 

Gunnora  received  the  costly  gift  with  a  look  of  spe<'chles8 
gratitude ;  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  sank  upon 
her  km*es  in  the  boat,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  In  this 
state,  she  was  rowe<l  swiftly  away  by  her  grandsf)n,  while  the 
loudest  shouts  were  raised  for  the  munificence  and  mercy  of 
Jane,  who  was  not  sorry  to  hide  herself  behind  the  silken  cur¬ 
tains  of  her  barge. 

At  this  moment,  a  loud  and  rattling  peal  of  thunder  burst 
ovi'iueud. 

Seated  beneath  a  canopy  of  state,  supported  by  the  richest 
silken  cushions,  and  with  her  tiny  feet  resting  upon  a  velvet 
footstool,  adorned  with  her  cipher  and  that  of  her  husband  in¬ 
terwoven  with  love-knots,  Jane  proceeded  along  the  river;  her 
heart  oppressed  with  fears  ami  forebodings,  to  which  she 
gave  no  utterance,  but  whicii  the  storm  now  raging  around 
with  frightful  violence  was  not  calculated  to  allay.  The  thun¬ 
der  was  awfully  loud;  the  lightning  almost  insupportably 
vivid ;  but  fortunately  for  tliose  exposed  to  the  tempest,  it  was 
unattended  with  rain.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  was  unremitting 
in  his  assiduity  to  his  lovely  consort,  and  bitterly  reproached 
himself  for  allowing  her  to  set  forth  at  such  a  season.  As 
they  approached  that  part  of  the  river  from  which  the  noble 
old  gothic  cathedral  of  St.  rani’s— one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world,  and  destroyed,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  by 
the  fire  of  London,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
pile — was  best  seen,  Jane  drew  aside  the  ctirtainsofher  barge, 
and  gated  with  the  utmost  admiration  upon  the  magnificent 
fane.  The  storm  seemc'd  to  hang  over  its  square  and  massive  I 
tower,  and  flashes  <»f  forked  lightning  of  dazzling  brightness  1 
appeared  to  shoot  down  each  instant  upon  the  body  of  the 
edifice. 

“Like  me,  it  is  threatened.”  Jane  mentally  ejaculated; 
“and  pt'rhaps  the  blow  that  strikes  me  may  strike  also  the 
religion  of  my  country.  Whatever  betide  me,  H«*aven  grant 
that  that  noble  pile  may  never  again  be  polluted  by  thi^  suj)ei- 
stitious  ceremonies  and  idolatries  of  Rome!” 

V  iewed  from  the  Thames,  London,  even  in  our  own  time, 
presents  many  picturesque  and  beautiful  points ;  but  at  the 
period  to  which  this  chronicle  refers,  it  must  have  presented  a 
thousand  more.  Then,  gardens  and  stately  palaces  adorned 
its  banks;  then,  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  churches  shot 
into  an  atmosphere  unpolluted  by  smoke ;  then,  the  houses, 
with  their  fanciful  gables,. and  vanes,  and  tall  twisted  chim¬ 
neys,  invited  and  enchained  the  eye ;  then,  the  streets,  of 


which  a  passing  glimpse  could  be  caught,  were  narrow  and 
1  intricate:  then,  there  was  the  sombre,  dungeon-like  strong- 
i  hold  already  alluded  to,  called  Bayaard’s  Castle ;  the  ancient 
I  tavern  of  the  Three  Cnines ;  the  Still-yard ;  and  above  all, 
j  the  Bridge,  even  then  old,  with  its  gateways,  towers,  draw¬ 
bridges,  houses,  mills,  and  chaprd,  enshrined  like  a  hidden 
and  cherished  faith  within  its  inmost  heart.  All  this  has 
passed  away.  But  if  we  have  no  old  St.  Paul’s,  no  old  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  no  quaint  and  picturesque  old  fabrics,  no  old  and 
frowning  castles,  no  old  taverns,  no  old  wharfs — if  we  have 
none  of  these,  we  have  still  thk  Tower  ;  and  to  that  grand 
relic  of  antiquity,  well  wortli  all  the  rest,  we  shall,  without 
further  delay,  proceed. 

Having  passed  beneath  the  narrow  arches  of  London 
Bridge,  the  houses  on  which  were  crowded  with  spectators, 
and  the  windows  hung  with  arras  and  rich  carpets,  the  rtijul 
barge  drew  up  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  the  Tower, 
i  Jane  again  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  when  she  beheld  tlie 
I  sullen  ramparts  of  the  fiulress  over  which  arose  its  lofty  cita- 
j  del  (the  White  Tower),  with  its  weather-whitened  walls  re- 
I  lieved  against  the  dusky  sky,  and  looking  like  the  spectre  of 
j  departed  greatness, — her  firmness  for  an  instant  forsotik  her, 
and  the  tears  involuntary  started  to  her  eyes.  But  the  feeling 
was  transient ;  and  more  stirring  emotions  were  quickly 
aroused  by  the  deafening  roar  of  ordnance  wliich  broke  from 
the  batteries,  and  which  was  instantly  answered  from  the  guns 
of  several  ships  lying  at  anch»)r  neat  them.  By  this  time, 
the  storm  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided  ;  the  thunder  had 
become  more  distant,  and  the  lightning  only  flashed  at  king 
intervals.  Still,  the  sky  had  an  ominous  appearance,  and  the 
blue  electric  atmosph<*re  in  which  the  pageant  was  enveloped 
gave  it  a  ghostly  and  unsubstantial  look.  Meanwhile,  the 
lord  mayor  and  his  suite,  the  bishops,  the  privy  council,  the 
ambass^ors,  and  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk, 
having  disembarked,  the  waiter  having  the  charge  of  the 
royal  gallery  drew  it  towards  the  land.  Another  “  marvellous 
great  shot,”  as  it  is  described,  was  then  fired,  and  amid 
flourishes  of  trumpt'ts,  peals  of  ordnance,  and  ringing  of  bells, 
Jane  landed.  Here,  however,  as  heretofore,  she  was  coldly 
received  by  the  citizeni^,  who  hovered  around  in  boats^ — and 
f.ere,  as  if  she  was  destiiuHl  to  receive  her  final  warning,  the 
last  sullen  pi^al  of  thumler  marked  the  moment  when  she  set 
her  foot  (»n  the  ground.  The  same  preparations  had  been 
made  for  her  landing  as  for  her  embarkation.  Two  lines  of 
halljerdiers  were  drawn  up  alongside  the  platform,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  was  laid  a  carpet  similar  to  that  previously  used. 
.Fane  walked  in  the  same  state  as  before — her  train  supported 
by  her  mother, — and  attended  on  her  right  hand  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  behind  whom  came  his  esquire,  the  young  and  blooming 
Cuthbert  Cholmondeley. 

Where  there  are  so  many  claimants  for  attention,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  particularize  all ;  and  we  must  plead  this  as  an 
apology  for  not  introducing  this  gallant  at  aa  earlier  period. 
To  repair  the  omission,  it  may  now  be  stated  that  Cuthbert 
Cholmondeley  was  a  youneer  branch  of  an  old  Cheshire 
family ;  that  he  was  accounted  a  perfect  model  of  manly 
beauty ;  and  that  he  was  attired  upon  the,  present  occasion 
in  a  doublet  of  white  satin  slashed  with  blue,  which  dis¬ 
played  his  slight  but  symmetrical  figure  tO  the  greatest  ad- 
*  vantage. 

Proceeding  along  the  platform  by  the  side  of  a  low  wall 
which  guarded  the  southern  moat,  Jane  passed  underanaiTow 
archway  formed  by  a  small  embattled  tower  connected  with 
an  external  range  of  walls  facing  Petty  Wales.  She  next 
traverecil  part  of  the  space  l>etween  what  was  then  called  the 
Bulwark  Gate  and  the  Lion’s  Cjate,  and  which  was  filled  witli 
armed  men,  and  passing  through  the  postern,  crossed  a  nar¬ 
row’  stone  bridge.  This  brought  her  to  a  strong  portal,  flanked 
with  bastions  and  defended  by  a  double  portcullis,  at  that 
time  designated  the  Middle  Tower.  Here  Lord  Clinton, 
Constable  of  Uie  lower,  with  th»;  lieutenant,  the  gentleman 
porter,  and  a  company  of  wardens,  advanced  to  meet  her. 
By  them  she  was  conducted  with  much  ceremony  over  another 
stone  bridge,  with  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre,  cit>s8iDg  the 
larger  moat,  to  a  second  strong  barbican,  similarly  defended 
and  in  all  otner  respects  resembling  the  first,  denominated  the 
Gate  Tower.  As  she  approached  this  portal,  she  beheld 
through  its  gothic  arch  a  large  assemblage,  consisting  of  all 
the  principal  persons  who  had  assisted  at  the  previous  cere¬ 
monial,  drawn  up  to  receive  her.  As  soon  as  she  emerged 
from  the  gateway  with  her  retinue,  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  bent  thd  knee  before  her.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
offered  her  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  while  Uie  Marquea»  of 
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WincheBter,  Lord  Treasurer,  tendered  her  the  crown.  At 
this  proud  moment,  all  Jane’s  fears  were  forgotten,  and  she 
felt  herself  in  reality  a  queen.  At  this  moment,  also,  her  ene¬ 
mies,  Simon  Renard  and  De  Noailles,  resolved  npon  her  de¬ 
struction.  At  this  moment,  Cuthbert  Cholmondely,  who  was 
placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  queen,  discovered  amid  the 
by-standers  behind  one  of  the  warders  a  face  «o  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  of  such  witcherj-,  that  his  heart 
was  instantly  captivated ;  and  at  this  moment,  also,  another 
pair  of  very  jealous-looking  eyes,  peering  out  of  a  window  in 
the  tower  adjoining  the  gateway,  detected  what  was  passing 
between  the  youthful  couple  below,  and  inllamed  their  owner 
with  a  fierce  and  burning  desire  of  jrevenge. 

II. — Of  the  indignity  shown  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Duke  of 

Northumberland ;  and  of  the  resolution  taken  by  Simon  Renard 

to  avenge  them.  , 

When  the  ceremonial  at  the  Tower  gate  was  ended.  Queen 
Jane  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  an 
ancient  range  of  buildings,  standing  at  the  south-east  of  the 
fortress,  between  the  Lanthom  Tower,  now  swept  away,  and 
the  Salt  Tower.  This  structure,  which  has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared,  formed  the  palace  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  and 
contained  the  royal  apartments.  Toward  it  Jane  proceeded 
between  closely-serried  ranks  of  archers  and  arequebusiers, 
armed  with  long-bows  and  calivers.  The  whole  line  of  forti¬ 
fications,  ns  she  passed  along,  bristled  with  partizans  and 
pikes.  The  battlements  and  tun'ets  of  St.  Thomas’s  Tower,  j 
beneath  which  yawned  the  broad  black  arch  spanning  the 
Traitor’s  Gate,  was  planted  with  culverins  and  sakers  ;  while 
a  glimpse  through  the  grim  portal  of  the  Bloody  Tower — 
which,  with  its  iron  teeth,  seemed  ever  ready  to  swallow  up 
the  victims  brought  thitjugh  the  fatal  gate  opposite  it — showed 
that  the  vast  area  and  green  in  front  of  the  White  Tower  was 
filled  with  troops.  All  these  defensive  preparations,  ostenta¬ 
tiously  displayed  by  Northumberland,  produced  much  of  the 
effect  he  desired  upon  the  more  timorous  of  his  adversaries. 
There  were  others,  however,  who  regarded  the  exhibition  as 
an  evidence  of  weakness,  rather  than  power  ;  and  among 
these  was  Simon  Renard.  “  Our  duke,  1  see,”  he  remarked 
to  his  companion.  Do  Noailles,  ‘'fears  Mary  more  than  he 
would  have  us  believe.  The  crown  that  requires  so  much 
guarding  cannot  be  very  secure.  Ah  !  well,  he  lias  entered 
the  tower  by  the  great  gate  to-day ;  but  if  he  ever  quits  it,”  he 
added,  glancing  significantly  at  the  dark  opening  of  Traitor’s 
Gate,  which  they  were  then  passing,  “  his  hext  entrance  shall 
be  by  yonder  steps.’’ 

Jane,  meanwhile,  had  approached  the  ancient  palace  with 
her  train.  Its  arched  gothic  doorway  was  guarded  by  three 
gigantic  warders,  brothers,  who,  claiming  direct  descent  from 
the  late  monarch,  Harry  the  Eighth,  were  nicknamed  by  their 
companions,  from  their  extraordinary  stature,  Og,  Gog  and 
Magog.  Og,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  the  exact  image,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  his  royal  sire.  By  their  side,  as  if  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  with  an  immense  halbert  in  his  hand,  and  a 
look  of  swelling  importance,  rivalling  that  of  the  frog  in  the 
fable,  stood  a  diminutive  but  full-grown  being,  not  two  feet 
high,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  page.  This  mannikin  who,, 
beside  his  pigmy  figure,  had  a  malicious  and  ill-favored  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  a  shock  head  of  yellow  hair,  was  a  constant  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  giants,  and  an  endless  source  of  diversion  to 
them.  Xit — for  so  was  the  dwarf  nanned — had  been  found, 
when  an  infant,  and  scarcely  bigger  than  a  thumb,  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  Og’s  door,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  fragment  of  a 
blanket,  probably  out  of  ridicule.  Thrown  thus  upon  his  com¬ 
passion,  the  good-humored  giant  adopted  the  tiny  foundling, 
and  ho  became,  as  has  been  stated,  a  constant  attendant  and 
playmate — or,  more  properly,  plaything — of  himself  and  his 
bi-ethren.  Unable  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  ludicrous  dignity 
of  the  dwarf,  -who,  advancing  a  few  steps  toward  her,  made 
her  a  profound  salutation  as  she  passed,  and  bade  her  wel¬ 
come  in  a  voice  os  shrill  as  a  child’s  treble ;  nor  less  struck 
with  the  herculean  frames  and  huge  stature  of  his  companions 
— they  were  all  nearly  eight  feet  high,  though  Magog  exceeded 
his  brethren  by  an  inch — Jane  ascended  a  magnificent  oaken 
staircase,  traversed  a  long  gallery,  and  entereil  a  spacious  but 
gloomy-looking  hall,  lighted  by  narrow  gothic  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  hung  with  tarnished  cloth  of  gold  cur¬ 
tains  and  faded  arras.  The  furniture  was  cumbrous,  though 
splendid— much  of  it  belonging  to  the  period  of  Heary  the 
Seventh,  though  some  of  it  rlated  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  j 
Eldward  the  Third,  when  John  of  France  was  detained  a  | 
prisoner  within  the  Tower,  and  feasted  by  his  royal  captor  j 
within  this  very  chamber.  The  walls  being  of  great  thickness,  i 
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the  windows  had  deep  embrasures,  and  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  room  ran  a  gallery.  It  was  in  precisely  the  same  state 
.  ns  when  occupied  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose  portrait,  painted 
I  by  Holbein,  was  placed  over  the  immense  chimney-piece ;  and 
!  as  Jane  gazed  around,  and  thought  how  many  monarchs  had 
entered  this  room  before  her  full  of  hope  ami  confidence — how 
with  all  their  greatness  they  had  passed  away — she  became 
so  powerfully  affected,  that  she  tn'mbled,  and  could  with  dif- 
j  ficulty  support  herself.  Remarking  her  change  of  color,  and 
i  conjecturing  tho  cause,  Northumberland  begged  her  to  retire 
:  for  a  short  time  to  n'pose  herself  before  she  proceeded  to  the 
council  chamber  within  the  White  Tower,  where  her  presence 
was  required  on  business  of  the  utmost  moment.  Gladly 
availing  herself  of  the  suggi'stion,  Jane,  attendetl  by  her 
mother  and  her  dames  of  honor,  withdrew  into  an  inner  cham¬ 
ber.  On  her  departure,  several  of  the  privy-councillors  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  duke,  but,  after  returning  brief  answers  to 
their  questions,  in  a  tone  calculaunl  to  cut  short  any  attempt 
at  conversation,  he  motioned  towanl  him  two  ushers,  and 
j  despatched  them  on  different  errands.  He  then  tumtHl  to  tho 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  standing  by  his  side,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  diseourse  with  him.  Aware  that 
tliey  were  suspected,  and  alarmed  for  their  safety,  tho  con¬ 
spiring  nobles  took  counsel  together  as  to  the  course  they 
should  pursue.  Some  were  for  openlv  defying  Northumber¬ 
land  — some  for  a  speetly  retreat— some  for  the  abandonment 
of  their  project — while  others,  more  confident,  affirmed  that 
the  duke  would  not  daie  to  lake  any  severe  measures,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension.  Amid  these 
conflicting  opinions,  Simon  Renard  maintained  his  accustomed 
composure.  “  It  is  plain,”  he  said  to  the  group  around  him, 
“  that  the  duke’s  suspicions  are  awakenetl,  and  that  he  medi¬ 
tates  some  reprisal.  What  it  is  will  presently  be  seen.  But 
trust  in  me,  and  you  shall  yet  wear  your  heads  upon  your 
shoulders.” 

At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tlie  Queen,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  reappeared. — 
The  great  doiir  was  tlien  instantly  thrown  open  by  two  officials 
with  white  wands,  and,  attended  by  Northumberland,  to  whom 
she  gave  her  hand,  traversing  a  second  long  gallery,  she  de¬ 
scended  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  ami  entered  upon  another 
range  of  buildings,  which  has  since  shared  the  fate  of  the  old 
palace,  but  which  then,  extending  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
flanked  on  the  right  by  a  fortification  denominated  th«  Ward 
robe  Tower,  connected  the  royal  apartments  with  tlie  White 
Tower.  Taking  her  way  through  various  halls,  chambers,  and 
passages  in  this  pile,  Jane,  at  length,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a 
wide  stone  stair-case,  on  mounting  which,  she  found  herself  in 
a  large  and  lofty  chamber,  with  a  massive  roof  crossed  and 
supported  by  ponderous  beams  of  timber.  This  room,  which 
was  situated  within  the  White  Tower,  and  which  Jane  was 
apprised  adjoined  the  couacil-chamber,  was  filled  with  armed 
men.  Smiling  at  this  formidable  assemblage,  Northumberland 
directed  the  Queen  toward  a  circular-arched  opening  in  the 
wall  on  the  right,  and  led  her  into  a  narrow  vaulted  gallery 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  A  few  steps  brought 
them  to  another  narrow  gallery,  branching  off  on  the  left, 
along  which  they  proceeded.  Arrive<l  at  a  wide  opening  in 
the  wall,  a  thick  curtain  was  then  drawn  aside  by  two  atten¬ 
dants,  and  Jane  was  ushered  into  the  council-chamber.  The 
sight  which  met  her  gaze  was  magnificent  beyond  description. 
The  vast  hall,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  ante-chamber  she 
had  just  quitted,  except  that  it  was  infinitely  more  spacious, 
with  its  massive  roof  hung  with  banners,  and  its  wooden  pil¬ 
lars  decorated  with  velvet  and  tapestry,  was  crowdi'd  to  excess 
with  all  the  principal  persons  and  their  attendants  who  had 
formed  her  retinue  in  her  passage  along  the  river,  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  thei^  respective  ranks.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
chamber,  beneath  a  golden  canopy,  was  placed  the  throne;  on 
the  right  of  which  stood  the  members  of  the  privy-cotinciLand 
on  the  left  the  bishops.  Opposite  to  the  throne,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  room,  the  walls  were  hung  with  a  thick  cur¬ 
tain  of  black  velvet,  on  which  was  displayed  a  large  silver 
scutcheon  charged  w  ith  the  royal  blason.  Before  this  curtain 
was  drawn  up  a  line  of  arquebusiers,  each  with  a  caliver  upon 
his  shoulder. 

No  sooner  was  the  Queen  seated,  than  Northumberland,  who 
had  placed  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  prostrated  him¬ 
self,  and  besought  her  permission  to  lay  before  the  lords  of  the 
council  a  despatch,  just  received  from  the  Lady  Mary  ;  which 
being  accord^,  he  arose,  and,  turning  toward  them,  unfolded 
a  paper,  and  addressed  them  in  astern  tone  as  follows:  “My 
lords,’  he  began,  ”  it  will  scarcely  surprise  you  to  be  informed 
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that  the  Lady  Mary,  in  the  letter  1  here  hold,  given  under  her 
signet,  and  dated  from  Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk,  lays  claim  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  and  requires  and  charges 
yau,  of  3rour  allegiance,  v/hich  you  owe  to  her,  and  to  none 
other— it  is  so  written,  my  lords — to  employ  yourselves  for  the 
honor  and  surety  of  her  person  only ;  and  furthermore,  to  cause 
her  right  and  title  to  the  crown  and  government  of  the  realm 
to  be  proclaimed  within  the  city  of  London  and  other  places, 
as  to  your  wisdoms  shall  seem  good.  Now,  my  lords,  what 
say  you  7  What  answer  will  you  make  te  these  insolent  de> 
mands — to  these  idle  and  imaginary  claims  ? 

**  None  whatever,”  replied  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  “  we 
will  treat  them  with  the  scorn  they  merit.” 

“  That  may  not  be,  my  lord,”  observed  Queen  Jane  ;  “  your 
ailance  will  te  misconstrued.” 

“  Ay,  marry  will  it,”  rejoined  Northumberland,  glancing 
fiercely  at  the  Earl ;  “  and  your  advice,  my  lord  of  Pembroke, 
savours  strongly  of  disloyalty.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  shall 
answer  this  misguided  lady.  You  shall  adveitise  her,  firstly, 
that  on  the  death  of  our  sovereign  lord,  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Queen  Jane  became  invested  and  possessed  with  the  just  and 
right  title  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  not  only  by  good 
order  of  ancient  laws,  but  also  by  our  late  sovereign  lord’s  let¬ 
ters  patent,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  the 
gveat  seal  of  England,  in  presence  of  the  most  part  of  the  nn- 
hies,  councillors,  judges,  and  divers  other  grave  and  sage  per¬ 
sonages,  assenting  to  and  subscnbing  the  same.  You  shall 
next  tell  her,  that  having  sworn  allegiance  to  Queen  Jane,  you 
onu  offer  it  to  no  other,  except  you  would  fall  into  grievous 
and  unspeakable  enormities.  You  shall  also  remind  her,  that 
by  the  divorce  made  between  the  king  of  famous  memory, 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  lady  Catherine  her  mother, 
oonfirmed  by  sundry  acts  of  parliament  yet  in  force,  she  was 
justly  made  illegitimate  and  unheritable  to  the  crown  of  this 
realm.  And  lastly,  you  shall  require  her  to  surcease,  by  any 
pretence,  to  vex  and  molest  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Jane,  or 
her  subjects  from  their  true  faith  and  allegiance  unto  her  grace. 
This,  my  lords,  is  the  answer  you  shall  return.” 

“  We  will  consider  of  it,”  cried  several  voices. 

”  Your  decision  must  te  speedy,”  returned  the  Duke,  scorn¬ 
fully  ;  “  a  messenger  waits  without,  to  convey  your  reply  to 
the  Lady  Mary.  And  to  spare  your  lo'^dships  any  trouble  in 
penning  the  despatch,  I  have  already  prepared  it.” 

“  Prepared  it !”  ejaculated  Cecil. 

“  Ay,  prepared  it,”  repeated  the  Duke.  **  It  is  here,”  he 
added,  producing  a  parchment,  ”  fairly  enough  written,  and 
only  lacking  your  lordships’  signatures.  Will  it  please  you, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  or  you,  my  lord  of  Pembroke,  or  you, 
Shrewsbury,  to  cast  an  eye  over  it,  to  see  whether  it  differs  in 
aught  from  what  I  have  counselled  as  a  fitting  answer  to 
Mary’s  insolent  message?  You  are  silent:  then,  I  may  con¬ 
clude  you  are  satisfied.” 

“  Your  grace  concludes  more  than  you  have  warrant  for,” 
rejoined  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  ”  I  am  not  satisfied,  nor  will 
I  subscribe  that  letter.” 

“  Nor  I,”  added  Cecil. 

“  Nor  I,”  repeated  several  others.  ^ 

”  We  shall  see,”  returned  Northumberland  ;  “  bring  pen  and 
ink,”  he  added,  motioning  to  an  attendant,  by  whom  his  com¬ 
mands  were  instantly  obeyed.  “  Your  Grace  of  Canterbury,” 
he  continued,  addressing  Cranmer,  ”  will  sign  it  first.  ’Tis 
well.  And  now,  my  loid  Marquis  of  Winchester,  your  signa¬ 
ture  ;  my  lord  Bedford,  yours;  now  yours,  Northampton; 
yours,  my  lord  chancellor;  next,  I  shall  attach  my  own ;  and 
now  yours,  brother  ef  Suffolk.  You  see,  my  lords,”  he  said, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  “  you  will  te  well  kept  in  countenance.” 

While  this  was  passing,  Simon  Renard,  who  stood  among 
the  throng  of  privy-oeuncillors,  observed  in  a  whisper  to  those 
nearest  him, — “  if  this  despatch  is  signed  and  sent  forth, 
Mary’s  hopes  arc  ruined.  She  will  suspect  some  treeu:bery  on 
the  part  of  her  friends,  and  immediately  embark  for  France, 
whi^  is  what  Northumberland  desires  to  accomplish.” 

**  His  scheme  shall  te  defeated,  then,”  replied  Pembroke ; 

“  it  shall  never  te  signed.” 

"  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,”  rejoined  Renard,  with  a  scarce¬ 
ly-repressed  sneer. 

“  And  now,  my  lord  of  Arundel,”  said  the  Duke,  taking  the 
document  from  Suffolk,  “  we  tarry  for  your  signature.” 

“  Then  your  grace  must  terry  still  longer,”  replied  Arundel, 
sullenly,  “  for  1  am  in  no  mood  to  furnish  it.” 

“  Ha !”  exclaimed  Northumberland,  fiercely, — but,  instantly 
checking  himself,  he  tinned  to  the  next  peer,  and  continued,  I 
**  I  will  pass  on,  then,  to  you.  Lord  Shrewsbury.  1  am  as-  j 


sured  of  your  loyalty.  What!  do  you,  too,  desert  your  queen? 

I  God’s  mercy  !  my  lord,  I  have  been  strangely  mistaken  in  you. 
Pembroke,  you  can  now  prove  I  was  in  error.  You  fold  your 
arms — ’tis  well !  I  understand  you.  Rich,  Huntingdon, 
Darcy,  I  appeal  to  you.  My  lords  !  my  lords !  you  forget  to 
whom  you  owe  allegiance.  Sir  Thomas  Cheney, — do  you  not 
hear  me  speak  to  you.  Sir  Thomas  ?  Cecil,  my  politic,  crafty 
Cecil, — a  few  strokes  of  your  pen  is  all  I  ask,  and  those  you 
refuse  me.  Gates,  Petre,  Cheke, — will  none  of  you  move? 
will  none  sign?” 

“  None,”  answered  Pembroke. 

“  It  is  false,”  cried  Northumberland,  imperiously ;  “  you 
shall  all  sign, — all !  vile  peijured  traitors  that  you  are !  I 
will  have  your  hands  to  this  paper,  or,  by  God’s  precious  soul! 
I  will  seal  it  with  your  blood.  Now,  will  you  obey  mo  ?” 

There  was  a  stem,  deep  silence. 

”  Will  you  obey  him  ?’’  demanded  Renard,  in  a  mocking 
whisper. 

“  No !”  answered  Pembroke,  fiercely. 

**  Guards !”  cried  Northumberland,  ”  advance,  and  attach 
their  persons.” 

The  command  was  instantly  obeyed  by  the  arquebusiers, 
who  marched  forward  and  surrounded  them. 

Jane  fixed  an  inquiring  look  upon  Northumberland,  but  she 
spoke  not. 

“What  next?”  demanded  Pembroke,  in  a  loud  voice. 

“  The  block.”  replied  Northumberland. 

“The  block  !”  exclaimed  Jane,  rising,  while  the  color  for¬ 
sook  her  cheek.  “  Oh  !  no,  my  lord, — no.” 

“  But  I  say  yea,”  returned  the  Duke,  peremptorily.  “  ’Fore 
Heaven ;  these  rebellious  lords  think  1  am  as  fearful  of  shed¬ 
ding  blood  as  they  are  of  shedding  ink.  But  they  shall  find 
they  are  mistaken.  Away  with  them  to  instant  execution.” 

“  Your  grace  cannot  mean  this !”  cried  Jane,  horror- 
stricken. 

“  They  shall  have  five  minutes  for  reflection,  returned  the 
Duke,  sternly.  “  After  that  time,  nothing  shall  save  them.” 

An  earnest  consultation  was  held  among  the  council.  Three 
minutes  had  expired.  The  Duke  beckoned  a  sergeant  of  the 
guard  toward  him. 

“  You  had  tetter  sign,”  whispered  Simon  Reneud;  “I  will 
find  some  means  of  communicating  with  her  highness.” 

“We  have  reflected,” » cried  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  “and 
will  do  your  grace’s  behests. 

“It  is  well,”  answered  Northumberland.  “ Set  them  free.” 

As  soon  as  the  guard  had  withdrawn,  the  council  advanced, 
and  each,  in  turn,  according  to  his  degree,  subscribed  the 
despatch.  This  done,  Nerthumterland  delivered  it  to  an 
officer,  enjoining  him  to  give  it  instantly  to  the  messenger,  with 
orders  to  tlie  latter  to  ride  for  his  life,  and  not  to  draw  bridle 
till  he  reached  Kenninghall. 

“  And  now,”  continued  the  Duke,  addressing  another  offi¬ 
cer,  “  let  the  gates  of  the  Tower  be  closed,  the  drawbridges 
raised,  and  suffer  none  to  go  forth,  on  pain  of  death,  without 
my  written  order.” 

“  Diable  !  ”  exclaimed  De  Noailles,  shrugging  his  should¬ 
ers. 

“  Prisoners!”  cried  several  of  the  privy-councillors. 

“  You  are  the  queen’s  guests,  my  lords,”  observed  the 
Duke,  drily. 

“  Do  you  agree  to  my  scheme  now  ?  ”  ‘asked  Renard,  in  a 
deep  whisper.  “  Do  you  consent  to  Northumberland’s  assas¬ 
sination  ?  ’’ 

“  I  do,”  replied  Pembroke.  “  But  who  will  strike  the 
blow?” 

“  I  will  find  the  man,”  answered  Renard. 

These  words,  though  uttered  under  the  breath  of  the  speak¬ 
ers,  reached  the  ears  of  Cuthbert  Choln^ondeley. 

Sboitly  afterward  the  council  broke  up ;  and  Jane  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  state  to  the  royal  apartments. 

III.— Of  the  three  giants  of  the  Tower,  Og,  Gog  and  Magog  !  of  Xit, 

the  dwarf ;  of  the  fair  Cicely ;  of  Peter  Triisbut,  the  painter,  and 

Portentia  hia  wife;  of  Hairun  the  bearward.  Ribald  the  waHer, 

Mauger  the  headsman,  and  Nightfall  the  jailor;  and  of  the  pleasant 

pastime  held  in  the  stone  kitchen. 

Cuthbert  Cbolmondeley,  it  may  te  remembered,  was  greatly 
struck  by  a  beautiful  damsel  whom  he  discovered  among  the 
crowd  during  the  ceremonial  at  the  Gate  Tower  ;  and,  as 
faithful  chroniclers,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  impression 
wus  mutual,  and  that  if  be  was  charmed  with  the  lady,  she 
was  not  less  pleased  with  him.  Notwithstanding  her  down¬ 
cast  looks,  the  young  squire  was  not  so  inexperienced  in  femi¬ 
nine  arts  as  to  te  unconscious  of  the  conquest  he  had  made. 
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During  th«  halt  at  the  gate,  he  never  withdrew  his  eyes  from  ' 
her  for  a  single  mement,  and  when  he  was  reluctantly  com-  ' 
pelled  to  move  forward  with  the  procession,  he  cast  many  a  ' 
lingering  look  behind.  As  the  distance  lengthened  between  ! 
them  the  courage  of  the  damsel  seemed  to  renve ;  she  raised  i 
her  head,  and  before  her  admirer  had  reached  the  extremity  of  | 
the  lofty  wall  masking  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings,  be  perceived  , 
her  gaxing  fixedly  after  him.  She  held  by  the  hand  a  little 
curly-haired  boy,  whom  Cholmondeley  concluded  must  be  her  | 
brother — and  he  was  perplexing  himself  as  to  her  rank — for  | 
though  her  beauty  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  her  linea-  | 
ments  such  as  might  well  belong  to  one  of  hi^^h  birth,  her  | 
attire  seemed  to  bespeak  her  of  no  exalted  condition — when  J 
an  incident  occurred,  which  changed  tlie  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  > 
and  occasioned  him  not  a  little  uneasiness.  While  she  re-  i 
mained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  a  tall  man  in  a  dark 
dress  rushed,  with  fiirious  gestures  and  an  inflamed  counte-  ; 
nance,  out  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  inner  line  of  fortifi-  | 
cations  on  the  left,  and  shaking  his  hand  menacingly  at  the  i 
esquire,  foraed  her  away.  Cholmondeley  saw  her  no  more  ; 
but  the  imploring  look  which  she  threw  at  him  as  she  disap¬ 
peared,  produced  so  powerful  an  ed'ect  upon  his  ffelings  that 
it  was  with  difhcslty  he  could  prevent  himself  from  flying  to 
her  assistance.  So  absorbed  was  he  by  this  idea,  that  he  could  , 
think  of  nothing  else — the  pageant,  at  which  he  was  assisting, 
lost  all  interest  for  him,  and  amid  the  throng  of  court  beauties  ! 
who  surrounded  him,  he  beheld  only  the  tender  blue  eyes,  the  ! 
light  satin  tresses,  ravishing  countenance,  and  sylph-like  per-  j 
son  of  the  unknown  maiden.  Nor  could  he  exclude  from  his  | 
recollection  the  figure  of  the  tall,  dark  man;  and  he  vainly  I 
questioned  himself  as  to  the  tie  subsisting  between  him  and  j 
the  damsel.  Could  he  be  ber  father?  Though  bis  age  might 
well  allow  of  such  a  supposition,  there  was  no  family  resem¬ 
blance  to  warrant  it.  Her  husband  7 — that  he  was  scarcely 
disposed  to  admit.  Her  lover  I — he  trembled  with  jealous 
rage  at  the  idea.  In  this  perplexity,  he  bethought  himself  of 
applying  for  information  to  one  of  the  warders ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  addressed  himself  to  Magog,  who,  with  Xit,  hap¬ 
pened  to  bo  standing  near  him.  Describing  the  damsel,  he 
inquired  of  the  giant  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  her. 

“  Know  her!  ”  rejoined  Magog,  “  ay,  marry,  do  I.  Who 
that  dwells  within  this  fortress  knows  not  fair  Mistress  Cicely, 
the  Rose  of  the  Tower,  as  she  is  called  ?  She  is  daughter  to  | 
Dame  Prudentia  Trusbut,  wife  of  Peter  the  pantler  ” — 

“  A  cook’s  daughter !  ”  exclaimed  Cholmondeley,  all  his 
dreams  of  high-bom  beauty  vanishing  at  once. 

'•  Nay,  I  ought  rather  to  say,”  returned  the  giant,  noticing 
the  young  man’s  look  of  blank  disappointment,  and  guessing 
the  cause,  that  she  paste*  for  his  daughter.”  I 

I  breathe  again,”  murmured  Cholmondeley. 

“  Her  real  birth  is  a  mystery,”  continued  Magog  ;  “  or,  if  | 
the  secret  is  known  at  all,  it  is  only  to  the  worthy  pair  who  , 
have  adopted  ber.  She  is  send  to  be  the  offspring  of  some  ; 
illustrious  and  ill-fated  lady,  who  was  imprisoned  within  the  | 
Tower,  and  died  in  one  of  its  dungeons,  after  giving  birth  to  a  I 
female  child,  during  the  reign  of  our  famous  king,  Harry  the  ' 
Eighth,”  and  he  reverently  doffed  his  bonnet  as  he  pro-  ; 
nounced  his  sire’s  name ;  “  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  truth  or  j 
falsity  of  the  story,  and  merely  repeat  it  because  you  seem 
curious  about  her.”  \  i 

“Your  intelligence  delights  ma,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  i 
placing  a  noble  in  his  hand.  Can  you  bring  me  where  I  can  I 
obtain  further  sight  of  her?”  | 

”  Ay,  and  speech  too,  worshipful  sir,  if  you  desire  it,”  re-  j 
plied  the  giant,  a  smile  illuminating  his  ample  feattres.  I 
”  When  the  evening  banquet  is  over,  and  my  attendance  at  ' 
the  palace  is  no  longer  required,  I  shall  repair  to  the  Stone  ^ 
Kitchen  at  Master  Trusbut’s  dwelling,  where  a  supper  is 
provided  for  certain  of  the  warders  and  other  officers  of 
the  Tower,  to  which  I  and  my  brethren  are  invited,  and  if  ! 
it  please  you  to  accompany  us,  you  are  almost  ceitain  to  be-  | 
hold  ber.”  j 

Cholmondeley  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  it  was  next  i 
arranged  that  the  dwarf  should  summon  him  at  the  proper  I 
time. 


ercise  such  strange  control  over  her  ?  Can  it  bo  hor  adoptive 
father,  the  pantler  ?” 

“  Of  a  surety  no,”  replied  the  giant  grinning,  '*  Peter  Tru^ 
but  is  neither  a  tall  man  nor  a  dark  ;  but  is  short,  plump,  and 
rosy,  as  beseems  his  odice.  The  person  to  whom  your  woi^ 
ship  alludes  must  be  Master  Lawrenct*  Nightgall,  the  chief 
jailor,  who  lately  paid  his  suit  to  her.  He  is  of  a  jealous  and 
revengeful  temper,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  take  it  in  dudgeoi* 
that  a  handsome  gallant  should  set  eyes  upon  the  object  of 
his  affections.” 

Your  description  answers  exactly  to  the  man  I  mean,”  re¬ 
turned  Cholmondeley,  gravely. 

“Shall  I  bear  a  cartel  tu  him  from  your  worship?”  said 
Xit.  “  Or,  if  you  require  a  guard,  I  will  attend  upon 
your  person,”  he  addtid,  tapping  the  pummel  of  his  sword. 

“  1  do  nut  require  your  services  in  either  capacity,  as  yet, 
valiant  sir,’’  replied  the  estjuire,  smiling.  “  After  the  ban¬ 
quet  1  shall  expect  you.” 

Resuming  his  place  near  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  Cholmon- 
deley  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  with  the  royal  cortege  to 
the  council-chamber,  where,  being  deeply  interested  by  North¬ 
umberland’s  address  to  tlic  conspiring  lords,  he  for  an  instant 
forgot  the  object  nearest  his  heart.  But  the  next,  it  returned 
with  greater  force  than  ever ;  and  he  was  picturing  to  himself 
the  surprise,  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  the  delight,  he  should 
occasion  her  by  presenting  himself  at  her  dwelling,  when 
Simon  Renai  d’s  dark  prupo^  to  the  Karl  of  Pembroke  reach¬ 
ed  his  ear.  Anxious  to  convey  the  important  information  he 
had  thus  obtained  tu  his  master,  as  soon  as  possible,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  approach  him,  but  at  this  moment  the  council 
broke  up,  and  the  whole  train  returned  to  the  palace.  During 
the  banquet  that  followed,  no  opportunity  for  an  instant’s 
private  conference  occurred — the  signal  for  the  separation  of 
the  guests  being  the  departure  of  the  Queen  and  her  consort. 
While  he  was  considering  within  himself  what  course  he  had 
best  pursue,  he  felt  bis  mantle  slightly  plucked  behind,  and, 
turning  at  the  touch,  beheld  the  dwarf. 

**  My  master,  the  giant  Magog,  awaits  you  without,  wor¬ 
shipful  sir,”  said  Xit,  with  a  profound  reverence. 

Weighing  his  senst?  of  duty  against  his  love,  he  found  the 
latter  feeling  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Contenting  himself, 
therefore,  with  tracing  a  hasty  line  of  caution  upon  a  leaf 
tom  from  his  tablets,  he  secured  it  with  a  silken  thread,  and 
delivering  it  to  an  attendant,  commanded  him  instantly  to 
take  it  to  the  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  The  man  departed,  and 
Cholmondeley,  putting  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the 
dwarf',  followed  him  to  the  great  stairs,  down  which  he  strut¬ 
ted  with  a  most  consequential  air,  his  long  rapier  clanking  at 
each  step  he  took.  Arrived  at  the  portal,  the  young  esquire 
found  the  three  giants,  who  had  just  been  relieved  ^m  fur¬ 
ther  attendance  by  another  detachment  of  waniers,  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  them,  proceeded  along  the  ward  in  the  direction 
of  the  Gate-Tower.  Sentinels,  he  perceived,  were  placed  at 
ten  paces’  distance  from  each  other  along  the  ramparts ;  and 
the  guards  on  the  turrets,  he  understood  from  his  companions, 
were  doubled.  On  reaching  the  Gate-Tower,  they  found  a 
crowd  of  persons,  some  of  whom,  on  presenting  passes  from 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  were  allowed  to  go  forth :  while 
others,  not  thus  provided,  were  peremptorily  refused.  While 
the  giants  pausMl  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  this  novel 
scene,  an  officer  advanced  from  the  barbican  and  acquainted 
the  keepers  of  the  inner  portal  that  a  prisoner  was  about  to 
be  brought  in.  At  this  intelligence,  a  wicket  was  opened, 
and  two  heralds,  followed  by  a  band  of  halberdiers,  amidst 
whom  walked  the  prisoner,  stepped  through  it.  Torches 
were  then  lighted  by  some  of  the  warders,  to  enable  them  to 
discern  the  features  of  the  latter,  when  it  appeared,  from  his 
ghastly  looks,  his  blodB-stained  apparel,  and  his  hair,  which 
was  closely  matted  to  his  head  by  the  ruddy  stream  that 
flowed  from  it,  that  some  severe  punishment  had  been  re¬ 
cently  inflicted  upon  him.  He  was  a  young  man  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  habited  in  a  coarse  dress  of  brown  serge,  of  a 
slight  but  well  proportioned  figure,  and  handsome  features, 
though  now  distorted  with  pain  and  sullied  with  blood,  and 
was  instantly  jecognised  by  Cholmondeley  as  the  individual 
who  had  rowed  Gunnora  Braose  towai^  the  Queen.  On 


“  If  your  worship  requires  a  faithful  emissarv-  to  convey  a 
letter  or  token  to  the  fair  damsel,”  interposed  Xit,  “  I  will 
undertake  the  office.” 

“  Fail  not  to  acquaint  me  when  your  master  is  icady,”  re¬ 
plied  Cholmondeley,  ”  and  1  will  reward  you.  There  is  one 
uesdon,”  he  continued,  addressing  Magog,  “  which  I  have 
mitted  to  ask. — Who  is  the  tall  dark  man  who  seems  to  ex¬ 


making  the  discovery,  Cholmondeley  instantly  demanded, 
in  a  stem  tone,  of  the  heralds,  bow  they  had  dared,  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  sovereign's  injunctions,  to  punish  an  offend¬ 
er  whom  she  hsul  pardoned. 

“  We  have  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  authority  for 
what  we  have  done,”  replied  the  foremost  herald,  sullraly ; 
“  that  is  sufficient  for  us.” 
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**  The  punishment  we  have  inflicted  is  wholly  dispropor-  , 
tioned  to  the  villian’s  ofience,  which  is  little  short  of  high  | 
treason/’  observed  the  other.  “  When  we  proclaimed 
the  Queen’s  Highnass  at  Cheapside,  the  audacious  knave 
mounted  a  wall,  fluag  his  cap  into  the  air,  and  shouted  for 
Queen  Mary.  For  this  we  set  him  in  the  pillory  and  nailed 
his  head  to  th«  wood ;  and  he  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  ; 
he  loseth  it  not  as  well  as  his  eau-s,  which  have  been  cut  ofl' 
by  the  hangman.”  ^ 

“  Ungrateful  wretch  !”  cried  Cholmondeley,  addressing  the 
prisoner,  his  former  commisseration  being  now  changed  to  an¬ 
ger  ;  is  it  thus  you  requite  the  bounty  of  your  Queen  7  ” 

”  I  will  never  acknowledge  a  usui-per,”  returned  Gilbert, 
firmly. 

“  Peace  !”  cried  the  esquire;  “  your  rashness  will  destroy 
you.”  I 

”  It  may  so,”  retorted  Gilbert,  boldly ;  “  but  while  I  have  a  I 
(Ongue  to  wag,  it  shall  clamor  for  Queen  Mary.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  l)e8tow  the  prisoner'/”  inquired  ! 
Gog  from  the  foremost  herald. 

In  the  guard-room,”  replied  the  man,  “  or  some  other 
place  of  security,  till  we  learn  his  grace’s  pleasure.” 

”  Bring  him  to  the  Stone  Kitchen,  then,”  retunied  Gog. 

“  He  will  be  as  safe  there  as  any  where  else,  and  you  will  be 
none  the  worse  tor  a  can  of  good  liquor,  and  a  slice  ot  one  of 
Dame  Trusbut’s'notable  pasties.” 

,  “  Agreed rejoined  the  heralds,  smiling ;  "  bring  him 

along.” 

While  this  was  passing,  Cholmondeley,  whose  impatience 
could  brook  no  farther  delay,  entreated  Magog  to  conduct 
him  to  the  habitation  of  the  fair  Cicely.  Informing  him  that 
it  was  close  at  hand,  the  giant  opened  a  small  postern  on  the 
left  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  western  line  of  fortifications, 
and  ascending  a  short  spiral  staircase,  ushered  his  companion 
into  a  chamber,  which  to  this  day,  retains  its  name  of  the 
Stone  Kitchen.  It  was  a  low,  large  room,  with  the  ceiling 
supported  by  heavy  rafters,  and  the  floor  paved  with  stone* 
The  walls  were  covered  with  shelves,  displaying  a  goodly  as¬ 
sortment  of  pewter  and  wooden  platters,  dishes  and  drinking- 
vessels  ;  the  fire-place  was  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  whole 
ox  being  roasted  within  its  limits ;  the  chimney-piece  advanced 
several  yards  into  the  room,  while  beneath  its  comfortable  shel¬ 
ter  were  placed  a  couple  of  benches  on  either  side  of  the 
hearth,  on  which  a  heap  of  logs  was  now  crackling.  Amid 
the  pungent  smoke  arising  from  the  wood  could  be  discerned, 
through  the  vast  aperture  of  the  chimney,  sundry  hams,  giim- 
mons,  dried  tongues,  and  other  savory  meats,  holding  forth  a 
prospect  of  future  go<Hl  cheer.  At  a  table  running  across  the 
room,  and  furnished  wL^h  flagons  and  pots  of  wine,  several 
boon  companions  were  seated.  The  chief  of  these  was  a  jo¬ 
vial-looking  waider  who  apjieared  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party,  and  who  hod  a  laugh,  a  juke,  or  the  snatch  of  a  song, 
for  every  occasion.  Opposite  to  him  sat  I’eter  Trusbut,  the 
pantler,  who  roared  at  every  fresh  witticism  uttered  by  his 
guest  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  Nor  did  the  warder 
appear  to  be  less  of  a  favorite  with  Dame  I’otentia,  a  stout 
buxom  personage,  a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  but  not 
without  some  remains  of  comeliness.  She  kept  his  glass  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  the  best  w'ine,  and  his  plate  as  constantly 
supplied  with  the  choicest  viands,  so  that,  what  with  eating, 
drinking,  singing,  and  a  little  sly  love-making  to  Dame  Trus¬ 
but,  Ribald,  for  so  was  the  warder  named,  was  pretty  well 
employed.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  table  was  placed  a  sav¬ 
age-looking  person,  with  red  blood  shot  eyes  and  a  cadaverous 
countenance.  This  was  Mauger  the  headsman.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  Master  Hairun,  the  bear- 
ward,  assistant-keeper  of  the  lions, — an  office,  at  that  time, 
of  some  consetjuence  and  emolument.  In  the  ingle  nook  was 
ensconced  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  snowy  beard  descend¬ 
ing  to  his  knees,  who  remained  witli  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly 
upon  the  blazing  embers.  Seated  on  a  stool  near  the  hearth,  I 
was  a  little  buy  playing  with  a  dog,  whom  Cholmondeley  per¬ 
ceived  at  once  was  Cicely’s  companion ;  while  the  adjoining  { 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  fair  creature  of  whom  the  enani-  I 
oured  esquire  was  in  search.  Pausing  at  the  doorway,  he  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  hei  charms.  A  slight  shade 
of  sadness  clouded  her  brow — her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  she  now  and  then  uttered  a  half-repressed  sigh. 
At  this  juncture,  the  jolly-looking  warder  struck  up  a  Bac¬ 
chanalian  stave,  the  words  of  which  ran  as  follows : 

With  ny  back  to  tha  Are  and  say  paunch  to  the  table. 

Let  ate  eat, — let  Be  drink  as  long  as  I  am  able ;  1 


Let  me  eat, — let  me  drink  whate’er  I  set  my  whims  on, 

Until  my  uoee  is  blue,  and  my  jolly  visage  crimson. 

The  doctor  preaches  abstinence,  and  threatens  me  with  dropsy. 

But  such  advice,  I  needn’t  say,  from  drinking  never  stops  ye: — 

The  man  who  likes  good  liquor  is  of  nature  brisk  and  brave  boysl 
So  drink  away ! — drink  while  you  may !— there’s  no  drinking  in  the 
grave,  boys ! 

“  Well  sung,  my  roystering  Ribald,”  cried  Magog,  striding 
up  to  him,  and  delivering  him  a  sounding  blow  on  the  back — 

“  thou  art  ever  merry,  and  hast  the  most  melodious  voice  and 
the  lustiest  lung  of  any  man  within  the  Tower.” 

“  And  thou  hast  the  heaviest  hand  I  ever  felt  on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  gigantic  Magog,”  replied  Ribald  ;  “  so  we  are  even.  But 
come,  pledge  me  in  a  brimmer,  and  we  will  toss  off  a  lusty 
measure  to  the  health  of  our  sovereign  lady,  Queen  Jane. 
What  say  you.  Master  Trusbut  7 — and  you,  good  Hairun — and 
you  most  melancholy  Mauger,  a  cup  of  claret  will  bring  the 
color  to  your  cheeks.  A  pot  of  wine,  good  dame,  to  drink  the 
Queen’s  health  in.  But  whom  have  we  yonder  7  Is  tliat  gal¬ 
lant  thy  companion,  redoubted  Magog  7” 

The  giant  nodded  an  affirmative. 

“  By  my  faith  he  is  a  well-looking  youth,”  said  Ribald — 

”  but  he  seems  to  have  eyes  for  no  one  excepting  fair  Mistress 
Cicely.” 

Aroused  by  this  remark,  the  young  damsel  looked  up  and 
beheld  the  passionate  gaze  of  Cholmondeley  fixed  upon  her. 
She  started,  tn*mbled,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  her  confusion 
by  industriously  pursuing  her  occupation  of  netting.  But  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  restrain  herself,  she  could  not  help  steal¬ 
ing  a  side-long  glance  at  him  ;  and  emboldened  by  this  slight 
encouragement,  Cholmondeley  ventured  to  advance  toward  her. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  detail  the  common-place  gallantries 
which  the  youth  addressed  to  her,  or  the  monosyllabic  answers 
which  she  returned  to  them.  The  language  of  love  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  look  w'hich  accompanies  the  word,  and  the  tone 
in  which  that  word  is  uttered  ;  and  this  language,  though  as 
yet  neither  party  was  much  skilled  in  it,  appeared  perfectly 
intelligible  to  both  of  them.  Satisfied,  at  length,  that  she  was 
not  insensible  to  his  suit,  Cholmondeley  drew  nearer,  and  bend¬ 
ing  his  head  toward  her,  poured  tha  most  passionate  protesta¬ 
tions  in  her  ear.  What  answer  she  made,  if  she  made  answer 
at  all,  to  these  ardent  addresses,  we  know  not,  but  her  height¬ 
ened  complexion  and  heaving  bosom  told  that  she  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  them.  Meanwhile,  Og  and  Gog,  together 
with  the  heralds  and  one  or  two  men-at-arms,  had  entered  the 
i  chamber  with  the  prisoner.  Much  bustle  ensued,  and  Dame 
Potenlia  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  new  comers  and  their 
wants,  that  she  had  little  time  to  bestow  upon  her  adoptive 
daughter.  It  is  true  that  she  thought  the  handsome  stranger 
more  attentive  than  was  needful,  or  than  she  judged  discreet ; 
and  she  determined  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  flirtation — but,  just  then,  it  happened  that  her 
hands  were  too  full  to  allow  her  to  attend  to  minor  matters, 
i  As  to  Petef  Trusbut  he  was  so  much  entertained  with  the  plea¬ 
santries  of  his  friend  Ribald — and  so  full  of  the  banquet  he  had 
provided  for  the  Queen,  the  principal  dishes  of  which  he  reca¬ 
pitulated  for  the  benefit  of  his  guests,  that  he  saw  nothing 
whatever  that  was  passing  between  the  young  couple.  Not  so 
a  gloomy-looking  personage  shrouded  behind  the  angle  of  the 
chimney,  who,  with  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  bent  eagerly 
forward  to  catch  their  lightest  whisper.  Two  other  mysteri¬ 
ous  individuals  had  also  entered  the  room,  and  stationed  them¬ 
selves  near  the  doorway.  As  soon  as  Dame  Trusbut  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  wants  of  her  numerous  guests,  she  turned  her  at¬ 
tention  to  the  prisoner,  who  had  excited  her  compassion,  and 
who  sat  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast,  preserving  the 
same  resolute  demeanor  he  had  maintained  throughout.  Prof¬ 
fering  her  services  to  the  sufferer,  she  bade  her  attendant, 
Agatha,  bring  a  bowl  of  water  to  bathe  his  w’ounds,  and  a  fold 
of  linen  to  bind  rounef  his  head.  At  this  moment,  Xit,  the 
dwarf,  who  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  unimportant 
part  he  was  compelled  to  play,  bethought  him  of  an  exjiedient 
to  attract  attention.  Borrowing  from  the  herald  the  scroll  of 
the  proclamation,  he  mounted  upon  Og’s  shoulders,  and  begged 
him  to  convey  him  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  that  he  might 
read  it  aloud  to  the  assemblage,  and  approve  their  loyalty. 
The  good-humored  giant  complied.  Supporting  the  mannikin 
with  his  left  hand,  and  placing  his  large  two-handed  sword 
over  his  right  shoulder,  he  walked  forward,  while  the  dwarf 
screamed  forth  the  following  preamble  to  tbe  proclamation ; — 
“  Jane,  by  the  grace  of  God  Q,ueen  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  alto  of  Ireland,  under  Christ  on  earth  the 
supreme  head.  To  all  our  loving,  faithful,  and  obedients. 
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and  to  every  of  them,  greeting.'*  Here  he  paused  to  j 
shout  and  wave  his  cap,  while  the  herald,  who  had  fol-  | 
lowed  them  to  humor  the  joke,  raised  his  embroidered 
trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  ! 
the  very  rafters  shook  with  it.  To  this  clamdr  Og  added 
his  stunning  laughter,  while  his  brethren,  who  were  leaning 
over  a  screen  behind,  and  highly  diverted  with  the  incident, 
joined  in  a  lusty  chorus.  Almost  deafened  by  the  noise.  Dame 
Trusbut,  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  raised  her  own  voice 
to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  threatened  to  turn  Xit,  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbance,  out  of 
the  house.  Unfortunately,  in  her  anger,  she  forgot  that  she 
was  engaged  in  dressing  the  prisoner’s  wounds,  and  while  her 
left  hand  was  shaken  menacingly  at  the  dwarf,  her  right  con- 
Noilsively  grasped  the  poor  fellow’s  head,  occasioning  him  such 
exquisite  pain,  that  ho  added  his  outcries  to  the  general  uproar. 
The  more  Dame  Trusbut  scolded,  the  more  Og  and  his  breth¬ 
ren  laughed,  and  the  louder  the  herald  blew  his  trumpet — so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  likelihood  of  tranquillity  be¬ 
ing  speedily  restored — nor,  in  all  probability  would  it  have 
been  so  without  the  ejectment  of  the  dwarf,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  Ribald,  who  at  length,  partly  by  ca¬ 
jolery,  and  partly  by  coercion,  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  angry 
dame.  During  this  tumult,  the  two  mysterious  personages, 
who,  it  has  been  stated,  had  planted  themselves  at  the  door¬ 
way,  approached  the  young  couple  unobserved,  and  one  of 
them,  after  narrowly  observing  the  features  of  the  young  man, 
observed  in  an  under-tone  to  his  companion,  “  It  is  Cuthbert 
Cholmondely — You  doubted  me,  my  lord  Pembroke,'but  I  was 
assured  it  was  Lord  Guilford’s  favorite  esquire,  who  had  con¬ 
veyed  the  note  to  his  master,  warning  him  of  our  scheme.” 

“  You  are  right,  M.  Simon  Renard,”  replied  the  earl.  “  I 
bow  to  your  superior  discernment.” 

“  The  young  man  is  in  possession  of  our  secret,”  rejoined 
Renard,  “  and  tho^h  we  have  intercepted  the  missive,  he  may 
yet  betray  us.  HPmust  not  return  to  the  palace.” 

He  never  shali  return,  my  lords,”  said  a  tall  dark  man, 
advancing  towards  them,  “  if  you  will  entrust  bis  detention 
to  me.” 

“Who  are  you?”  demanded  Renard,  eyeing  him  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“  Lawrence  Nightgall,  the  chief  jailor  of  the  Tower. 

“What  is  your  mottve  for  this  offer?”  pursued  Renard. 

“Look  there!”  returned  Nightgall.  “I  love  that  dam¬ 
sel.” 

“I  see;”  replied  Renard,  smiling  bitterly.  “  He  has  sup¬ 
planted  you.” 

“  He  has,”  rejoined  Nightgall;  but  he  shall  not  live  to  profit 
by  his  good  fortune.” 

“  Hum  !”  said  Renard,  glancing  at  Cicily,  “  the  damsel  is 
lovely  enough  to  ruin  a  man’s  soul.  We  will  trust  you.” 

“Follow  me,  then,  without, my  lords,”  replied  Nightgall, 
“and  I  will  convey  him  where  he  shall  not  cause  further  un¬ 
easiness  to  any  of  us.  W’e  have  dungeons  within  the  Tower, 
from  which  those  who  enter  them  seldom  return.” 

“  You  are  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the  secret  passages  of 
the  White  Tower,  friend  ?”  asked  Renard. 

“  With  all  of  them,”  returned  Nightgall.  “  I  know  every 
subterranean  communication— every  labyrinth — every  hidden 
recess  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  there  are  many 
such — and  can  conduct  you  wherever  you  desire.” 

“  You  are  the  Very  man  I  want,”  cried  Renard,  rubbing  his 
hands  gleefully.  “  Lead  on.” 

And  the  trio  quitted  the  chamber,  without  their  departure 
being  noticed. 

Half  an  houf  afterward,  as  Cuthbert  Cholmondeley  issued 
from  the  postern  with  a  heart  elate  with  rapture  at  having  eli¬ 
cited  from  the  fair  Cicely  a  confession  that  she  loved  him,  he 
received  a  severe  blow  on  tlie  head  from  behind,  and  belore 
he  could  utter  a  single  outcry,  he  was  gagged,  and  forced 
away  by  his  assailants. 

IV.— or  the  mysterious  occurrence  that  happened  to  Queen  Jane  in 
Saint  John’s  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower. 

On  that  night  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  was  summoned  to  a 
secret  council  by  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
as  he  had  not  returned  at  midnight,  the  Lady  Hastings,  who  was 
in  attendance  upon  the  Queon,  proposed  that,  to  while  away 
the  time,  they  should  pay  a  visit  to  St.  John’s  Chapel  in  the 
White  Tower,  of  the  extreme  beau:y  of  which  they  had  all 
heard,  though  none  of  them  had  seen  it.  Jane  assented  to 
the  proposal,  and  accompanied  by  her  sister,  the  Lady  Her¬ 
bert,  anid  the  planner  of  the  exp^ition.  Lady  Hastings,  she 


set  forth.  Two  ushers  led  the  way  through  the  long  galle^, 
ries  and  passages  which  had  to  be  traversed  before  they 
reached  the  White  Tower;  but  on  arriving  at  the  roomadjoia- 
ing  tlie  council-chamber  which  had  so  lately  been  thronged  with 
armed  men,  but  which  was  now  utterly  desi'rted,  Jane  inquired 
from  her  attendants  the  way  to  the  chapd,  and  on  ascertain¬ 
ing  it,  commanded  l«r  little  train  to  await  her  return  there, 
as  she  had  determined  on  entering  the  sacrad  structure  alone. 
In  vain  her  sisters  remonstrated  with  her — in  vain  the  ushers 
suggested  that  there  might  be  danger  in  trusting  herself  in 
such  a  place  at  such  an  hour  without  protection — she  remain¬ 
ed  firm — but  promised  to  return  in  a  few  minutes,  after  which 
they  could  explore  the  chapel  together. 

Taking  a  lamp  from  one  of  the  attendants,  and  pursuing 
the  course  pointed  out  to  her,  she  threaded  a  narrow  passage, 
similar  to  that  she  had  traversed  with  the  Duke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  speedily  entered  upon  the  gallery  above  the  chapel. 
As  she  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  wall  leading  to  this 
gsdlery,  she  fancied  she  beheld  the  retreating  figure  of  a  man, 
muHled  in  a  cloak,  and  she  paused  for  a  moment,  half-inclined 
to  turn  back.  Ashamed,  however,  of  her  irresolution,  and 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  mere  trick  of  the  imagination,  she 
walked  on.  Descending  a  short  spiral  wtKKlen  staircase,  she 
found  herself  within  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  chapel,  and  pass¬ 
ing  between  its  columns,  entered  the  bcnly  of  the  fane.  For 
some  time,  she  was  lost  in  admiration  oC  tliis  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture,  which,  in  its  style  of  architecture — purely  Norman — is 
without  an  equal.  She  countcnl  its  twelve  fnassive  and  circu¬ 
lar  stone  pillars,  noted  their  various  ornaments  and  mouldings, 
and  admired  their  grandeur  and  simplicity.  Returning  to 
the  northern  aisle,  she  glanced  at  its  vaulted  roof,  and  was 
enraptured  at  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  interweav¬ 
ing  arches. 

While  she  was  thus  occupied,  she  again  fancied  she  beheld 
the  same  mutHed  figure  she  had  before  seen,  glide  behind  on© 
of  the  pillars.  Seriously  alarmed,  she  was  now  about  to  re¬ 
trace  her  steps,  when  her  eye  rested  upon  an  object  lying  at  a 
little  distance  from  her  on  the  ground.  Prompted  by  an  un- 
definable  feeling  of  curiosity,  she  hastened  toward  it,  and 
holding  forward  the  light,  a  shudder  ran  through  her  frame, 
as  she  perceived  at  her  feet,  an  axe  !  It  was  the  peculiarly- 
formed  implement  used  by  the  headsman,  and  the  edge  was 
turned  towards  her. 

At  this  moment,  her  lamp  was  extinguishtsl. 

fTo  be  continued.] 


THEY  MET  BUT  ONC  E....  A  Sono. 

BY  THOMAS  .MOORS,  ESQ. 

They  met  but  once,  in  Youth’s  sweet  hour, 
And  never  since  that  day 

Hath  absence,  time,  or  grief,  had  power 
To  chase  that  dream  away. 

They  ’ve  seen  the  suns  of  other  skies. 

On  other  shores  have  sought  delight; 

But  never  more  to  bless  their  eyes 
Can  come  a  dream  so  bright. 

They  met  but  once, — a  day  was  all. 

Of  lo%'e’s  young  hopes  they  knew. 

And  still  their  hearts  that  day  recall 
As  fresh  as  then  it  Hew. 

Sweet  dream  of  youth  ! — oh  ne’er  again 
Let  either  meet  the  brow 

They  left  so  smooth’  and  smiling  then. 

Or  see  what  it  is  now. 

For,  youth,  the  spell  was  only  thine. 

From  thee  alone  th’  enchantment  flows 

That  makes  tlie  world  arouml  thee  shine 
With  light  thyself  bestows. 

They  met  but  once — oh  ne’er  again 
Let  either  meet  the  brow 

They  left  so  smooth  aud  smiling  then, 

Or  see  what  it  is  now. 
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THE  FANCY  BALL. 


At  float  the  fanciet  of  a  gorgeous  dream 
That  Tani^hed  with  the  momisg’s  earliest  beam; 

As  haunts  the  esu-  some  half-remembered  strain 
It  once  hath  heard,  and  seema^  to  hear  again ; 

As  flowers  whose  beauty  ahd  whose  bloom  have  fled, 
Each  bright  leaf  wither^  and  each  green  one  dead, 

A  grateful,  an  undying  fragrance  bear, 

To  tell  what  blushing  beauty  once  was  there ; 

So  turns  my  memory  to  that  brilliant  sight 
When  wit  and  beauty  held  their  festal  night ; 

When  the  thronged  rooms  their  glittering  g^ups  displayed 
Of  nature’s  loveliness,  by  art  arrayed ; 

Of  graceful  forms  that  mocked  the  sculptor’s  art. 

And  eyes  whose  glances  reached  the  coldest  heart, 

Of  all  that  beauty  loves  or  taste  adnures. 

Of  all  that  valor  warms  or  genius  fires. 

First  raise  yon  curtain  ;  view  the  scenes  that  pass 
Like  shadows  floating  o’er  some  magic  glass. 

No  canvass  here,  no  painter  tries  his  skill 
To  fix  the  visions  that  his  fancy  fill ; 

But  living  pictures  fast  before  us  rise 
And  breathing  loveliness  salutes  our  ey6s — 

Behold  that  form,  in  queenly  beauty,  stand  ; 

Two  graceful  maidens,  kneeling  at  each  hand. 

Round  her  slight  wrist  the  glittering  jewels  tie. 

Jewels  less  hrilliiint  than  her  own  dark  eye. 

But  change  the  scene.  Blushing  before  us  now 
A  Novice  kneels  to  take  her  sacred  vow. 

Pure  as  the  tear-drop  glistening  in  her  eye. 

Fair  as  the  roses  at  her  feet  that  lie. 

Close  at  her  side  a  holy  Friar  stands. 

And  o’er  his  bosom  clasps  his  aged  hands. 

The  mitred  Abbess,  bending  o’er  her  low, 

Cuts  the  bright  tresses  clustering  round  her  brow ; 

And,  breathing  to  her  patron  Saint  one  prayer. 

She  gives  to  Heaven  a  maid  for  earth  too  fair. 

A  Scottish  Maiden  on  a  sofa  lies  ; 

Night  waves  her  sceptre  o’er  her  slumbrous  eyes. 

Again  the  scene  is  changed.  Stern  Seyd  behold. 
Flashing  with  gems  and  glittering  in  gold. 

Fiercely  on  Gulnare,  turn  his  jealous  eye 

And  speak  the  sentence,  ** Conrad  sure  shall  die!” 

The  palace  fades ; — the  scene  is  changed  again ; 

And  Conrad,  sleeping  on  the  dungeon’s  chain. 

Dreams  of  the  island,  o’er  the  deep  blue  sea. 

Where  dwell  the  lion-hearted  and  the  free; 

Dreams  of  the  eye  that  watches  every  ssul 
To  see  his  banner  floaiting  on  the  gale. 

But  other  eyes  are  gazing  on  his  sleepy 
Gulnare,  with  purpose  firm,  with  vengeance  deep, 

Bends  e’er  his  couch,  and  whispers  in  his  ear 
A  word,  that,  were  he  dead,  he ’d  rouse  to  hear ; 

Raises  a  lamp  unto  his  wildered  sight-— 

Points  to  the  dagger  glittering  in  its  light — 

And  says  '*  1  come,  captive,  1  come  to  save  ; 

Death  to  the  tyrant  I  freedom  to  the  brave!  ” 

Behold  again  the  curtain  slowly  rise, 

A  fairer,  softer  scene  now  greets  our  eyes. 

Two  Lovers,  from  Albania's  classic  land 
Are  seated  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand ; 

She,  blushing  as  ^e  rose  she  gazes  on ; 

He,  wondering  how  such  beauty  may  be  won. 

Her  hair  is  darker  than  the  raven’s  hue. 

Her  eyes  as  soft  as  Heaven’s  own  fount  of  blue. 

Ne’er  did  llliisus’  stream  reflect  a  face 
Of  fairer  beauty,  mure  bewitching  grace ; 

Nor  Nymph  nor  Muse  e’er  tread  with  step  more  light 
In  Tempe's  vale,  or  on  Parnassus'  height. 

A  Greek  stands  there,  and  kneeling  at  his  side, 

A  fair  Circassian,  blooming  as  a  bride. 

Soft  as  the  dying  sunset's  parting  beam, 

Bright  as  the  nsions  of  a  Poet’s  <^ream. 


With  coat  embroidered  and  with  powdered  hair. 

And  dress  of  half  a  century  gone  by, 

A  Courtly  crew  assist  with  watchful  eye 
The  master  of  the  mansion,  standing  there. 

With  Knickerbocker  hospitality. 

Who  greets  each  guest  and  bids  the  wine  cup  fly. 

The  banquet  comes  !  and  the  broad  tables  groan 
’Neath  the  heaped  luxuries  of  every  zone ; 

And  wines  and  liquors  bottled  ere  the  flood. 

Pour  their  rich  tide  and  spill  their  purple  blood. 

Morning !  and  nothing  of  the  scene  remains. 

Save  the  dull  headache,  throbbing  in  the  veins. 

And  every  bird,  that  dared  the  evening  blaze. 

Pales  its  false  plumage  in  the  sun’s  bright  rays  : 
Hunter  and  Brigand,  Turk  and  courtly  Lord 
Doif  (he  gay  plume  and  lay  aside  the  sword  r 
Spaniard  and  Moslem  meet,  to  ask  the  prices, 

And  talk  and  grumble  at  the  present  crisis. 

Alas  !  alas  !  this  week-day,  work-day  life — 

That  all  that ’s  brightest,  all  that ’s  noblest,  best. 
All  that  consoles  us  for  its  weary  strife, 

And  all  that  gives  to  time  its  little  zest, 

Should  be,  at  most,  but  fancy's  transient  beam— 
Fade  in  a  tableau,  vanish  in  a  dream ! 
*•»»*«* 

But  changed  again ;  once  more  the  curtail!  raise, 
Spain's  loveliest  Maiden  meets  the  raptured  gaze — 
Demure  she  stands,  while  the  Duenna  reads 
Many  a  long  lesson  that  she  never  heeds — 

Behind  her  chair,  her  listening  Lover  stands. 

And  hears,  with  beating  heart  and  upraised  hands. 
Of  broken  vows  and  oaths  the  awful  tale. 

Of  man  deceived  and  woman  ever  frail. 

But  nothing  cares  she  for  his  jealous  ^in, 

Sure  that  one  smile  will  win  him  back  again. 

Once  more  the  curtain  raise ; — be  drab  the  hue ; 
Banish  the  gayer  red,  the  gaudy  blue. 

Yea,  verily,  fnend  Obadiah  see. 

With  broad  brimmed  hat,  huge  buckles  on  his  knee. 
Turning  on  Deborah  many  a  loving  ghince. 

Loath  to  recede,  yet  fearful  to  advance. 

If  outer  signs  the  '  inner  man  '  can  prove — 

Heaven  save  thee  Obadiah,  thee  's  in  love. 

But  hark  !  the  music  sounds — the  dance !  the  dance  ^ 
The  brilliant  throngs,  in  glittering  lines,  advance— 
And  nodding  plumes  are  mingling  in  the  maze ; 

And  knightly  helmets  shine  and  jewels  blaze — 

The  Brigand,  rousing  from  his  wounded  side,  ^ 
Leads,  in  the  merry  reel  his  blooming  bride. 

The  Pawnee  Chieftain  and  the  Naples  Maid 
Fly  through  the  waltz  or  down  the  gallopade — 
Spain’s  haughty  Grandee  seeks  the  Gipsey  Girl, 
And  Greek  and  Moslem  join  the  airy  whirl. 

Joy,  joy  beams  bright  on  every  face ; 

And  manhood’s  strength  and  woman’s  grace 
Are  here,  in  all  their  pride — 

And  brighter  is  each  sparkling  eye. 

And  on  each  cheek,  a  deeper  dye. 

As  rolls  the  living  tide. 

From  every  clime  where  beauty  smiles  ; — 

From  Scotia's  hills — from  Grecia's  isles  ; — 
From  India's  spicy  groves. — 

From  Cashmere's  perfumed  vale  of  flowers: — 
From  Russia's  snows,  from  Persia's  bowers  ;— 
The  throng  of  beauty  moves. 

See  yonder  maid,  with  flashing  eyes 
That  shame  the  diamond  in  its  glow ; 

Lips  with  which  not  the  ruby  vies  ; 

And  polished  brow,  and  neck  of  snow — 

A  Moorish  maid  from  Spain's  bright  clime ; 

And  never  ’neath  it’s  deep  blue  sky. 

Though  famed  for  beauty  from  all  time. 

Hath  bloomed  a  flower  with  her  to  vie. 

With  Indian  pouch  o’er  shoulder  flung. 

And  knife  and  hatchet  round  him  slung. 

With  rifle-frock,  from  forest-gloom 
An  aged  hunter  treads  the  room. 
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See  at  hia  aide  ^jloieer-ffirl  atand, 

A  basket  in  her  tiny  hand, 

With  flowera  of  every  hue— 

With  every  leaf  that  ’a  aweet  or  bright 
The  roae’a  red,  the  Uly’a  white, 

The  violet’a  modeat  blue; 

But  none  ao  aweet  and  none  ao  fair 
Aa  ahe  who  helda  the  basket  there! 

Here  atand  the  veteran  Sons  of  Mars, 
Marked  with  the  honorable  aeara 
Of  many  a  y^ell-fought  field ; 

And  hearta  that  never  bowed  before. 

To  manhood’s  strength,  to  woman’s  power 
At  length  have  learned  to  yield. 

The  voice  that  paled  the  foe  to  hear. 

Now  whispers  in  Beauty’s  ear ; 

And  Beauty’s  form  leans  light  upon 
The  arm  that  urged  the  battle  on. 

Bold  James  Fitx  James  and  Rkoderiek  Dkn 
Meet  in  the  circling  dance  ; 

Yet  neither  hostile  weapon  drew. 

Nor  cast  one  angry  glance. 

With  powdered  hair  and  stiff  brocade, 

In  all  the  pride  of  di*e8s  arrayed 
That  won  our  grandsire’s  glance ; 

With  stately  look  and  statelier  mien, 

Fair  Mistress  Primrose  views  the  scene. 

And  smiles  upon  the  dance. 

See  at  her  sida.  a  maiden  stand, 

From  bright  Italia's  classic  land — 

Her  head-dress  bending  o’er  a  brow 
Fair  as  the  mountain’s  driven  snow— 

A  peasant-girl  whose  lovely  face 
The  noblest  palace-halls  might  grace. 

Yon  dark-eyed  maid,  whose  fairy  foot. 

Would  scarce  the  opening  violet  crush, 

Hair,  darker  than  the  raven’s  wing. 

And  cheek  that  mocks  the  rose’s  blush. 
Hath  come  from  Catalonia's  shores  ; 

And  brighter  than  her  own  bright  sun 
The  light  that  from  her  full  eye  pours. 

The  dazzling  scene  upon. 

Hold,  Charley  !  though  thy  cap  of  leather 
And  club  may  well  consort  together, 

What  dost  thou  in  this  scene  of  light— 

**  Ho !  watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night !  ” 

A  Cupid\  gods!  was  Venus  ever 
That  boy-god’s  mammy  f  never,  never ! 

But  oh,  a  muse  like  her  of  Teian, 

Could  only  sing  thee,  lovely  Dian  ! 

Here  Mantalini  mutters  “  demmit,” 

At  frock  and  trowsers  worn  by  E***t. 

There  Palmers  masked  said  not  **  be  off  man,' 

But  mutely  looked  as  much  to  H - n ; 

And  next  to  Spaniard  fresh  from  Leon, 

A  swarthy  squaw  stands  J.  Me - 

There  ‘  Paul  Pry  '  pushes  his  umbrella 
Between  a  Turk  and  Cinderella, 

And  there  too  shines  the  ‘  Morning  Star,' 
Fairer  than  that  which  sparkles  on 
The  wheel  of  Night’s  departing  car 
Before  the  dusky  shades  are  gone. 

But  lo !  a  queenly  shape  appears — 

The  air  of  Siddons  was  not  finer, 

A  schoolboy  whispers  in  our  ears 
Behold  how  “incedit  regina!” 

The  noble  hostess  smiles  to  see 

That  Queen  of  many  Queens  the  paragon— 
Receives  her  with  deep  courtesy; 

And  courtier’s  eye  hath  never  seen 
A  pair  of  more  majestic  mien 

Than  were  those  lovely  sisters  Arragon  ! 
Sweet  mistress  of  the  Floral  games. 

Who  crowned  the  minstrel  Troubadour 
And,  fairest  ’mid  Provencal  dames. 

Bestowed  the  wreath  that  lieroes  wore— 
Oh  I  would  yield  the  greenest  bays. 

For  one  small  leaf  from  hand  iff  thine — 

If  thou  on  my  unheeded  lays 

Would  let  those  orbs  of  beauty  shine. 


And  I  would  be  thine  own  tme  knight 
And  at  that  beauty’s  shrine  adore. 

And  to  the  world  proclaim  the  light 
That  beams  from  Clemenee  of  Isamrt. 

Beware !  who  struck  his  brother  dead— 

Child  of  Earth’s  first  and  fairest  daughter — 
Beware !  for  here  is  one,  ’tis  said. 

Who  bears  that  fearful  name  of  slaughter, 
With  such  a  pair  of  killing  eyes. 

That  Aliel’s  fate  were  nought  to  his 
Who  in  this  Paradise  defies 

The  power  of  that  bright  sorceress  ! 

And  now  observe  a  various  throng 
Of  every  tongue  and  clime  and  nation— 

A  few  can  only  live  in  song. 

Though  all  are  worthy  preservation— 

A  Normande  see  with  wit  and  spirit 
And  soul  that  ne’er  will  know  decay, 

May  that  fair  daughter  but  inherit 
Its  mirth  when  it  has  passed  away — 

(Jack  Downing,  cease  thy  sentimeittals 
And  take  anew  to  regimentals. 

And  yet  the  muse  is  much  beholden 
To  thee  as  well  as  D— d  C— — n.) 

Pope  Leo  wearing  such  a  look 
As  rests  upon  Italia’s  easel— 

(You  have  the  print  in  Roscoe’s  book) 
Conversing  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

See,  from  the  dark  grove’s  sacred  gloom, 
Norma,  the  Druid  priestess,  come  ! 

In  vestal  purity  she  stands, 

With  flowing  robe  and  folded  hands. 

Bellini’s  self,  when  strains  Elysian 
Had  swept  o’er  his  inspired  trance. 

Never  beheld  so  fair  a  vision. 

She  started — joined  in  the  gay  dance. 

And  through  its  graceful  mazes  went, 

Like  the  sweet  tune’s  embodiment. 

Rowena !  thou  art  very  fair 
With  thy  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

But,  any  day,  I ’d  go  to  Mecca 
To  win  a  guerdon  from  Rebecca. 

Hush !  stay,  and  bow  down,  every  one — 

It  is  the  Priestess  of  the  Sun  ! 

And  sure  those  eyes  caught  not  their  fire 
From  any  less  celestial  sire ! 

Ho,  victims  !  for  the  sacrifice  ! 

Your  funeral  pile  flames  in  those  eyes ! 

Bold  miner !  hast  thou  worked  thy  way 
Up  from  the  nether  world  below. 

To  ^d  thy  lantern’s  ^immering  ray 
Unto  this  broad  and  general  glow  7 
Or  did  the  chimes  of  music  here 
Fall  on  thine  ear  so  wildly  well, 

They  lured  thee  from  thy  darksome  sphere. 
And  robbed  it  of  its  favorite  bell  ? 

Lo !  with  dark  hair  and  flashing  eye. 

Moustaches  and  whiskers  fiercely  curled— 
The  brave  Corsair  comes  dashing  by 
With  step  that  might  arrest  a  world. 

How  nobly  in  the  battle  strife. 

When  poured  the  hot  and  fiery  rain. 

That  form  would  tower,  instinct  with  life. 
Upon  the  tall  ship’s  oaken  plain  ! 

There ’s  courage  in  his  very  smile. 

And  daring  in  his  every  motion — 

He  should  be  king  of  sonrte  far  isle. 

Alone  amid  his  favorite  ocean  ! 

**  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  Night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 

And  all  that ’s  best  of  dark  and  bright, 

Meet  in  her  costume  and  her  eyes, 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 

Had  half  impaired  nameless  grace 
That  waves  in  every  silken  tress 
And  softly  lightens  o’er  that  fare, 
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Where  theuj^hu  serenely  sweet  express 
How  soft,  how  pure  their  dwelling-place.” 

”  Alas  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  ”  Lord  Byron  ; 

But  his  rapt  words  so  well  display 
The  night,  whose  smiles  outshone  the  day — 
'Twere  vain  for  feeble  bard  to  tell 
W  hat  he  has  pictured  forth  so  well ! 

Jemina  Jenkins,  how  d’ye  do  1 

How  are  the  folks  in  Orange  county  ? 

To  charming,  pretty  girls  like  you 
The  State  should  give  a  special  bounty — 

There  may  be  women,  who  may  stand 
With  loftier  brow  and  mein  sublimer; 

But,  as  I  guess,  in  all  the  land, 

There’s  none  can  knit  like  “  our  Jemina.” 

“  What’s  that  you  say  7”  I’  faith  she’s  gone 
Perhaps  to  see  her  anxious  ma — 

No !  there  again  she  moveth  on 
The  Lady  of  the  Polar  Star. 

Oh,  sweet  Anne  Page  !  oh,  sweet  Anne  Page  !  ” 
What !  art  thou  here  without  a  tender  ? 

There ’s  many  a  man,  I  dare  engage. 

Who  sighs  for  thee  like  Master  Slender — 

And  well  he  might ;  those  smiles  have  power 
To  melt  the  portliest  Falstaff  present. 

And  win  for  thee  a  geodly  dower 
Of  love  from  poet,  prince  or  peasant. 


No  I  and  ’t  were  vain  attempt  to  trace 
Such  pictures  in  so  short  a  space— 

And  there  were  things  which  happened  there — 
Unbreathed  save  to  the  silent  air. 

Secrets  there  are  in  silence  sealed, 

Secrets  that  may  not  be  revealed  ; 

But  when  some  years  have  rolled  away. 

And  they,  who  ’re  youths  and  maidens  now. 
See  darkest  tresses  turned'to  gray 

And  wrinkles  on  the  smoothest  brow— 
When,  seated  round  their  own  fireside, 

They  watch  their  children’s  gleeful  sport 
And  down  Time’s  swelling  current  glide — 

”  When  was  it  I  began  to  court 
You,  Mary  ?  ”  will  some  husband  ask  ; 

And  she,  half  blushing  at  the  words, 

Which  could  that  blissful  time  recall. 

Will  look  up  from  her  evening  task 
And  say,  in  tones  like  some  sweet  bird’s, 

”  It  happened  at  the  Fancy  Ball !  ” 
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“  Marchons,  marchons,  au  victoire !  ” 

Old  veteran  of  Napoleon’s  guard, 

Yes  !  thou  hast  won  la  grande  gloire, 

And  art  witn  wounds  of  honor  scarred — 

Thus  maimed  and  weak,  fame’s  leaves  surround 
That  grey  and  honored  head  of  thine. 

Leaves  that  grow  green  on  every  ground. 

Where  thou  wast  in  the  charging  line. 

And  there,  there  too  was  Lalla  Rookh, 

Just  as  you  see  her  in  the  book 
Which  tells  her  sweet  and  tender  story. 

With  eyes  whose  language  melts  the  heart 
Or  spurs  the  hearer  on  to  glory — 

Some  high  achievement,  mighty  part 
Which,  acted  once,  brings  deathless  fame — 
Well  she  bcKJame  her  amorous  name. 

And  well  performed  her  venturous  role, 

For  from  that  crowd,  so  glad  and  gay. 

While  whirled  the  waltzers — soft  she  stole 
Away,  with  Feramorz  away  ! 

Oh  happy  he !  in  that  one  night — 

That  night  of  mirth  and  wit  and  glee, 

He  gained  the  coveted  delight 
Of  days  and  weeks — oh  happy  he  ! 

Prometheus-like.,  he  stole  not  fire 
From  heawn — but  something  brighter  far ! 

His  bosom’s  my,  his  soul’s  desire. 

His  cynosure  and  worshipped  star! 

Here  let  me  pause !  for  why  pursue 
A  theme  so  long  T  I  know  full  well 
That  I ’ve  neglected  you  and  you. 

This  beau  and  that  enchanting  belie ! 

You  all  desen-e  to  be  enshrined 
In  better  verse  than  I  can  master ! 

Better,  I ’m  sure — but  you  can’t  find 
A  scribbler  who  could  do  it  faster! 

Scarce  half-a-day  has  passed  since^I 
Took  up  my  pen  to  weave  this  metre  ! 

Yet  here  it  is — and  may  Time  fly 
To  all  my  lovely  readers  fleeter. 

While  on  these  rhymes  their  light  eyes  shine. 
There  incense-breatliing  curls  are  shaken ; 
More  than  one  half  of  them  are  mine. 

The  rest  were,  I  confess  it,  taken 
From  a  sweet  poem  by  another. 

But,  like  as  brother  is  to  brother 
Arc  Fancy  Balls,  when  they  are  ended. 

Though  this  than  that  may  be  more  splendid. 

Say,  ladies,  have  I  told  of  all 
That  flourished  at  yovr  Fancy  Ball? 


There  was  a  time  when  a  most  mysterious  and  fearful 
meaning  was  attached  to  .the  words,  “  The  Book,”  which 
were  for  many  months  awfully  whispered  in  the  upper  circles. 
It  was,  for  a  season,  little  known  among  the  middle  classes ; 
but  in  time,  the  secret  being  too  great  to  be  kept,  it  was  talk¬ 
ed  of  all  through  the  nation.  Pretended  copies  of  parts  of  it, 
and  descriptions  of  the  whole,  were  issued  by  unprincipled 
schemers ;  and  where  court  matters  were  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation,  ”  The  Book  ”  was  uppermost  in  every  one’s  mind. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  “  The  Book  ”  contained  the  ex¬ 
aminations  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  certain  charges 
preferred  against  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of 
Wales.  When  these  were  completed,  it  was  thought  fit  to 
print  them,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  each  of  the  distinguished 
individuals  who  had  assisted  at  what  was  called  ”  The  Deli¬ 
cate  Investigation.”  Mr.  ‘Canning,  clearly  foreseeing  what 
would  follow,  sent  his  copy  back.  “  If,”  said  he,  “you  print, 
you  publish.  By  some  means  or  other  it  will  get  before  the 
world,  and  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  by  any  one  I  am  the 
channel  through  which  it  passes,  my  copy  is  returned.”  It 
was  soon  found  that  copies  had  got  abroad,  and  these  were 
bought  at  a  great  price.  We  knew  a  genUeman  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press,  who,  for  one  of  them,  received  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  sdll  larger  sums  were  said  to  have  been 
paid,  but  dl  in  vain.  In  the  end,  the  book  and  all  that  it  had 
been  wished  to  conceal,  came  out.  The  examinations,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  represented  that  a  little  boy  who  had 
been  patronised  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  was,  in  tnith,  her 
own  son.  To  this,  however,  a  distinct  negative  was  given  by 
the  commissioners,  and  they  declared  it  was  beyond  all 
doubt  ”  that  the  child  cedled  Billy  Austin  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents. 

Of  late  years  little  relating  to  this  individual  has  transpired  ; 
but  a  few  days  ago  a  statement  was,  on  the  alleged  authority 
of  his  brother,  put  forth,  w’hich  is  really  most  extraordinary. 
He  says : 

“  Soon  after  her  late  Majesty’s  decease,  in  1821,  my  brother 
went  abroad  till  her  affairs  could  be  settled.  On  the  lllh  of 
July,  1823,  he  attained  his  majority,  about  which  time  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  when  the  executors  paid  or  transferred  to 
him  a  sum  of  £4400,  or  thereabouts,  the  interest  whereof  be¬ 
ing  inadequate  to  maintain  my  brotlier  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  and  supported  by  the  Queen,  he  again 
went  to  Italy  until,  as  he  informed  his  family,  the  Queen’s 
aflairs  were  finally  settled,  alleging  tliat  he  could  make  his  in¬ 
come  go  twice  as  far  there  as  it  would  here.  He  came  back 
to  England  in  August,  1827,  to  see  what  was  doing  in  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  aflairs,  and  remained  till  December,  1828,  when  he 
again  left  England,  the  Queen’s  aflairs,  as  he  stated,  being  still 
unsettled. 

“  Not  bearing  from  my  brother  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
I  commenced  (April  1829)  applying  to  the  executors  for  in- 
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ormadon  respecring  him,  and  cnndnued  to  do  so  till  July 
1831,  without  receiving  an  answer  from  either  of  tliem.  At 
length,  on  the  29th  of  that  month.  Dr.  Lushington  replied, 
stating,  that  ‘  my  brother  was  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  in  Italy but, 
notwithstanding  repeated  applications  from  that  period  down 
to  the  month  of  January  1835  (upwards  of  six  years  from  the 
time  my  brother  last  left  England),  his  place  of  confinement  in 
Italy  was  concealed  from*  the  family,  when  the  executors  gave 
me  the  desired  informariun ;  since  which  dme  I  have  been 
corresponding  with  them  to  induce  them  to  bring  him  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  without  success,  and  upon  my  threatening  to  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  indirectly  insinuate  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  question  is  not  my  brother,  for  that  her  late  Ma¬ 
jesty,  on  her  death  bed,  made  an  important  communication  to 
Dr.  Lushington,  which,  in  the  event  of  an  application  to  that 
Court,  he  should  be  obliged  to  divulge,  and  thereby  deprive 
the  family  of  the  property,  but  that,  if  the  family  remained 
quiet,  and  permitted  my  brother  (still  calling  him  my  brother) 
to  remain  where  he  is,  tlioy  (the  executors)  would,  in  the  event 
of  his  decease,  divide  his  property  amongst  them,  and  would 
enter  into  any  agreement,  or  sign  any  undertaking  to  do  so. 

“  I  can  clearly  prove  the  William  Austin  in  question  to  be 
my  brother,  but,  being  in  humble  circumstances,  am  unable 
to  compete  with  the  executors,  and  it  is  only  by  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  public  that  I  shall  succeed.” 

It  will  of  course  bo  understood,  the  communication  made 
by  the  dying  Queen,  was  an  admission  that  the  suspicions 
formerly  entertained  with  respect  to  “  Billy  Austin”  were 
not  unfounded.  If  this  be  so,  strange  discoveries  may  be 
looked  for.  After  all  the  care  taken  to  ascertain  the  fact  by 
the  learned  and  highly  gifted  individuals,  to  whom  George 
the  third  thought  fit  to  refer  the  matter  in  question — after  the 
perfect  conviction  they  expressed  as  to  the  birth  of  Austin, 
what  stupendous  efforts  of  wicked  ingenuity  must  have  been 
made,  before  such  men  could  be  imposed  upon  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent!  Then  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  certain  individuals, 
long  the  objects  of  public  scorn  and  execration — we  shudder 
at  the  thought — for  stating  what  they  knew  to^be  the  truth ! 
We  can  scarcely  believe  it  within  the  range  of  things  possible, 
that  in  a  country  where  morality  and  religion  seem  to  bo  uni¬ 
versally  respected,  the  crime  could  be  imagined,  much  less 
successfully  perpetrated. 

Had  Quean  Caroline  possessed  such  a  secret  in  her  bosom, 
would  she  have  dared  to  return  to  this  country,  as  she  did  in 
1820,  having  so  much  to  lose  and  so  little  to  gain?  Would 
she  not  have  preferred  remaining  in  the  splendid  retirement 
she  had  chosen,  with  the  largely  augmented  means  about  to  bo 
placed  at  her  disposal  on  the  accession  of  George  the  Fourth  ? 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  1814,  when  offered 
£50,000,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  that  it  would 
render  her  cause  more  popular  among  the  people,  she  de¬ 
clined  receiving  more  than  £35,000.  If  she  found  this 
allowanco  insufficient  the  inconvenience  was  now  at  an  end; 
for  one  of  the  first  things  intimated  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
the  new  reign  was,  that  Ministers,  anxious  to  keep  things 
quiet,  so  long  as  her  Majesty  remained  out  of  this  country, 
and  abstain^  from  demanding  to  be  received  at  foreign 
courts  as  Queen  of  England,  would  consent  that  she  should 
receive  the  income  of  a  Queen  Consort — £100,000  per 
annum. 


HYMN  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

BY  LORD  SROL'GHAM. 

“  There  is  a  God,”  all  nature  cries  ; 

A  thousand  tongues  proclaim 
His  arm  almighty,  mind  all-wise ; 

Then  bid  each  voice  in  chorus  rise 
To  magnify  his  name. 

Thy  name,  great  Nature’s  Sire  divine. 
Assiduous  we  adore, 

Rejecting  godheads  at  whose  shrine 
Benighted  nations  blood  and  wine 
In  vain  libations  pour. 

Yon  countless  worlds,  in  boundless  space. 
Myriads  of  miles  each  hour 
Their  mighty  orbs  as  curious  trace 
As  the  blue  circlet  studs  the  fare  , 

Of  that  enamell’d  flower. 
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But  thou  too  mad’ St  that  floweret  gay 
To  glitter  in  the  dawn: 

The  hand  that  fired  the  lamp  of  day. 

The  blazing  comet  launch’d  away. 

Painted  the  velvet  lawn. 

As  falls  a  sparrow  to  the  ground. 

Obedient  to  thy  will,” 

By  the  same  law  those  globes  wheel  round. 
Each  drawing  each,  yet  all  still  found 
In  one  eternal  system  bound. 

One  order  to  fulfil. 


POOR  JACK.* 

BY  CAPT.  MARRVAT,  AUTHOR  OP  ‘JACOB  PAITHPUL,'  *  PRTRR  SIMPLE,' 
‘JAPHET  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  PATHRR,'  SC.  kC. 


P.SRT  II. 

**  ‘  No,  my  man,  you  must  not  fish  without  permission;  and 
that  I  never  give  in  harbor.  If  I  catch  you  fishing  again,  you 
get  two  dozen  at  the  gun;  recollect  that.  You  ’ve  got  your 
duty  to  do,  and  I ’ve  got  mine.’ 

“  Well,  Jack  could  not  give  up  his  habit,  so  he  used  to  fish 
at  night,  and  all  night  long,  jut  of  the  fore-chains ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  ship’s  corporal  caught  Jack  in  the  middle 
watch,  and  reports  him  to  the  first  lieutenant. 

"‘So,  you ’ve  been  fishing  again,  sir,’  says  Old  Duty.  ‘  No, 
sir,’  replied  Jack,  ‘  not  fishing — only  laying  night  lines.’ 

"  ‘Oh  f  that ’s  it,’  replied  the  first  lieutenant;  ‘only  laying 
night  lines !  Pray,  what ’s  the  difference  ?  ’  ‘  Please,  sir,’ 

said  Jack,  touching  his  hat,  ‘  the  difference  is - that  it ’s  not 

the  same  thing.’ 

"  ‘  Well,  sir,  I  see  but  one  difference,  and  I  ’ll  meet  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  You ’ve  your  duty  to  do,  and  I ’ve  got  mine.’ 

"  The  boys’  heads  and  ears  having  been  pulled  about  and 
examined  by  the  master-at-arms,  they  were  dismissed ;  and 
Jack  thought  that  he  had  got  off — but  he  was  mistaken. 

"  After  the  hammocks  had  been  piped  dawn,  and  it  was 
dark,  the  boys  were  ordered  up  by  the  mastei^at-arms ;  Jack 
was  seized  to  to  the  gun,  and  had  his  two  doien.  ‘  There, 
sir,’  said  Old  Duty,  as  they  cast  the  seizings  ofl*,  ‘  if  fishing  at 
night  is  not  fishing,  punishment  at  night  is  not  punishment. — 
Now  we  ’re  quits.  You ’ve  your  duty  to  do,  and  I ’ve  got 
mine.’ 

"  I  don’t  think  that  Jack  perceived  any  more  difference  in 
the  two  dozen  at  night-time  that  the  first  lieutenant  did  between 
day  and  night  fishing;  however,  Jack  did  not  fish  for  some 
dme  afterward.  But  it  so  happened,  that  the  first  lieutenant 
was  asked  on  shore  to  dine  with  the  port-admiral ;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  seldom  left  the  ship,  he  could  not  refuse  such  a  com¬ 
pliment,  and  so  he  went.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Jack 
:  thought  his  absence  too  good  an  opportunity  not  to  have  a  fish; 

so  he  goes  into  the  mizen-efaains,  and  drops  his  line.  Well, 
j  he  fished  (but  I  don’t  know  whetlier  he  caught  any)  dll  the 
I  boat  was  hailed  in  which  the  first  lieutenant  was  coming  on 
board,  and  Jack  thought  it  time  to  haul  in  his  line;  but,  just 
at  that  moment,  there  was  a  jerit ;  and  Jack,  who  knew  that 
a  fish  was  at  the  bait,  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  pull  up 
I  his  line — for,  you  see,  he  was  a  fisherman  lieart  and  soul ; 

1  so  Jack  trusted  to  Providence  and  the  first  lieutenant’s  going 
'  down  below  as  soon  as  he  came  on  deck, 
j  "  Now,  you  see,  the  ship  was  lying  at  the  time  ’cross  the 
j  dde,  the  wind  blowing  against  the  current;  the  starboard  side 
'  (being  to  leeward,  as  to  the  wind,  but  to  windward,  as  to  the 
I  dde)  had  been  cleared  away,  and  manned  for  the  boat,  and 
Jack  miule  sure  that  the  first  lieutenant  would  pull  to  that  side ; 

.  but  he  was  mistaken.  Whether  it  was  that  the  first  lieutenant 
:  wished  to  have  a  look  round  the  ship  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  pulled  across  the  bows,  and  went  round  the  stem,  pass¬ 
ing  the  larboard  side:  as  he  passed,  Jack  shrunk  uiuIct  the 
lee  of  the  dead  eyes  and  laynyards,  hoping  lie  might  not  be 
seen ;  but  the  first  lieutenant,  having  the  clear  horizon  on  the 
other  side,  perceived  the  line  which  Jack  had  half-hauled  up, 
and,  having  an  eye  like  a  cat,  makes  out  Jack  also. 

•  Continus<1  from  psfs  175 
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“  ‘  I  nee.  you,  sir — I  see  you,  Mr.  Jervis,  fishing  again,  sir. 
Very  well,’  cried  the  first  lieutenant,  from  the  stem  sheets  of 
the  boat,  as  he  passed  by.  ‘  You ’ve  your  duty  to  do,  and  I ’ve 
got  mine.*  *  That ’s  as  good  as  two  dozen  to-morrow  morning 
at  muster,’  thought  Jack,  who  cursed  his  luck,  and,  in  a  very 
melancholy  moo<l,  began  to  haul  up  his  line,  which,  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  discovered,  he  had  let  go  down  to  the  bottom 
again.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that,  as  Old  Duty  went  up  the 
other  side,  his  foot  slipped  ;  and,  how  it  was,  I  can’t  tell,  foi 
they  say  he  wasn’t  the  least  groggy,  but  down  befell,  between 
the  boat’s  gunnel  and  the  ship’s  side,  just  like  a  deep  sea  lead, 
and  disappeared.  There  being  so  few  men  on  deck,  there  was 
not  much  of  a  bustle — there  was  a  dive  or  two  for  him  with 
the  boat-hook,  but  all  in  vain — Old  Duty  was  gone. 

“  In  the  mean  time.  Jack  on  the  other  side  was  slowly  haul¬ 
ing  up  his  line;  but  be  had  not  got  it  half  way  up  when  he 
felt  a  heavy  strain,  and  he  thought  that  a' large  conger  eel  had 
followed  the  bait  up,  as  they  do  sometimes,  and  he  hauled  and 
hauled  with  all  his  might.  At  last,  who  should  he  bring  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  but  Old  Duty,  who  bad  been  sucked 
under  the  ship’s  bottom  by  the  tide,  and  had  been  hookeil  by 
Jack,  as  he  was  pulling  up.  When  Jack  saw  it  was  the  first 
lieutenant,  as  he  told  me,  his  first  idea  was  to  let  him  down 
again  ;  but  that  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  words  of  the 
first  lieutenant  still  rang  in  his  ears,  ‘  You ’ve  your  duty  to  do, 
and  I ’ve  got  mine  ’ — so  Jack  did  his  duty.  He  hollows  out 
that  he  had  caught  Old  Duty ;  and  the  boat  shifted  round  and 
took  him  on  board.  The  old  fellow  was  quite  senseless  ;  but, 
as  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  water,  he  was  put  to 
bed.  and  resuscitated  by  the  surgeon.  The  next  morning  he 
was  all  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  walking  the  deck  with 
his  right  hand  in  his  breast,  and  his  ‘spy-glass  under  his  left 
arm,  as  usual. 

“  Well,  we  all  told  Jack  that  he  was  safe  this  time,  but 
Jack  seemed  to  think  otherwise.  He  shook  his  head — and 
now  you  ’ll  learn  who  was  right. 

“  When  the  boys  were  all  mustered  next  morning,  towing  a 
line,  and  holding  out  their  paws,  the  first  lieutenant  turns 
round  and  says,  *  Jervis,  you  were  fishing  last  night,  against 
my  orders.’  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  said  Jervis,  ‘  and  I  cached  a  first 
lieutenant;’  for  Jack  had  a  goodkdeaJ  of  fun  in  him.  ‘  Yes, 
air,  and  queer  fishes  they  are  sometimes,’  replies  Old  Duty ; 

'  but  you  forget  that  you  hare  also  catched  two  dozen.  You 
have  your  duty  to  do,  and  1  ’ve  got  mine.’ 

“  Well,  as  you  may  suppose,  there  were  many  of  us  look* 
iag  abaft,  jast  to  see  what  would  take  place,  and  were  not  a 
little  astonished  at  the  idea  of  his  rewarding  Jack  with  two 
dozen  f«  saving  his  life ;  however,  of  course,  w’e  were  mum. 
Jack  was  tied  up  ;  and  the  first  lieutenant  whispered  a  word 
into  the  ear  of  his  ma8tei>at>arms,  who  again  whispered  te 
Williams,  the  boatswain’s  mate  ;  and  the  effect  of  that  whis¬ 
per  was,  that  the  cat  was  laid  on  so  lightly  that  Jack  hardly 
felt  it — so  lightly,  indeed,  that  the  first  lieutenant  walked 
away  aft,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  a  party  in  the  con- 
sam,  and  Jack  was  cast  off  without  having  half  a  tear  in 
either  eye,  when  Old  Duty  went  up  to  him. 

‘  You  fished  last  night  against  my  orders,  and  therefore 
you  hare  received  your  punishment.  You  saved  my  life  last 
night,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  reward  yeu.  I  could  not 
let  you  off  this  punishment,  as  it  would  be  making  the  King 
'  P*y  instead  of  my  paying  you  myself.  I ’m  not  a 

rich  man,  but  here ’s  ten  guineas  for  your  purse,  and  here ’s 
my  gold  watch.  Spend  the  first  usefully,  and  keep  the  other ; 
ai^  observe,  Jack  Jervis,  if  ever  you  are  again  caught  fishing 
in  harbor,  you  will  as  surely  get  two  dozen  for  your  pains. 
You  ’««  yottr  duty  to  do,  and  I've  got  mine.’  ” 

**  Well,  messmate,  that  ’s  a  queer  story  altogether,  and 
queerer  fellows  in  it.  1  would  n’t  have  minded  sailing  with 
that  Old  Duty.  Suppose  we  drink  his  health.” 

”  With  all  my  heart ;  for  you  ’re  right,  old  chap :  when  we 
knows  what  we  are  to  expect,  we  ’re  always  ready  to  meet  it ; 
but  some  officers  I ’ve  sailed  with  shift  about  like  a  dog-vane, 
and  there ’s  no  knowing  how  to  meet  them.  I  recollect — but 
1  say.  Jack,  suppose  you  turn  in— your  eyes  are  winking  and 
blinking  like  an  owls  in  the  sunshine.  Yeu  ’re  tired,  boy,  so 
go  to  bed.  We  sha’  n’t  tell  any  more  yams  to-night.” 

I  was  very  tired,  indeed,  and  could  not  keep  my  eyes  open 
any  longer ;  so  I  went  up  stairs,  and  was  asleep  almost  as 
soon  as  1  laid  ray  head  upon  the  pillow. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  my  mother  fives  my  father  a  scriptural  lesson.  My  father’s 
grief  at  parting  with  an  old  friend.  He  expostulates  with  my  mother 
and  quits  the  house. 


I  woke  early  the  next  morning ;  for  the  whole  night  I  had 
been  restless,  and  dreaming  of  the  unusual  occurrences  orihe 
day  before.  It  was  just  daylight,  and  I  was  recalling  what 
had  passed,  and  w'ondering  what  had  become  of  my  father, 
when  I  heard  a  noise  in  my  mother’s  room.  I  listened, — the 
door  opened,  and  she  went  down  stairs. 

This  8uri)rised  me ;  and  being  conscious,  even  at  my  age,  of 
the  vindictive  temper  shown  by  my  mother  upon  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and,  anxious  to  know  where  my  father  was,  I  could  not 
remain  in  bed ;  I  put  on  my  trowsers,  and  crept  softly  down 
stairs  without  my  shoes.  The  door  of  the  front  room  was  ajar, 
and  I  looked  in.  The  light  was  dimly  peering  through  the 
window  which  pointed  to  the  alley;  the  table  was  covered 
with  the  empty  pipes,  tobacco,  and  large  pools  of  beer  and 
li«juor  which  had  been  spilt  on  it ;  the  sofa  w'as  empty,  and 
my  father,  who  evidently  had  become  deeply  intoxicated  the 
night  before,  was  lying  on  the  sanded  floor  with  his  face  down¬ 
ward  ;  my  mother,  in  her  short  dressing-gown  and  flannel  pet¬ 
ticoat,  was  standing  over  him,  her  teeth  set,  her  fists  clenched, 
and  arms  raised ;  with  a  dire  expression  of  revenge  in  her 
countenance.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  1  never  saw  her  look 
so  ugly — I  may  say,  so  horrid  ;  even  now,  her  expression  at  that 
moment  is  nat  effaced  from  my  memorj’.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  she  knelt  down,  and  put  her  ear  close  to  his  head,  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  a  sound  sleep  f  she  then  took 
a  knife  from  the  table,  felt  the  edge,  looked  at  my  prostrate 
father,  and  raised  it.  I  would  have  screamed,  but  my 
tongue  was  glued  to  my  lips  with  horror.  She  appeared  to 
reflect ;  and,  after  a  time,  laid  the  knife  down  on  the  table, 
put  the  palm  of  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  then  a  smile 
gleamed  over  her  moody  features.  “  Yes,  if  he  murders  me 
— but  they  will  be  better,”  muttered  she  at  last.  She  went  to 
the  cupboard,  took  out  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  and,  kneeling 
down  by  my  father,  commenced  severing  his  long  pigtail  from 
his  head.  My  father  was  too  sound  asleep  to  be  roused;  in  a 
minute  the  tail  was  off;  and  my  mother  rose  up,  holding 
it,  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  contempt,  between  her 
finger  and  thumb.  She  then  very  softly  laid  it  down  by  his 
side,  and  replaced  the  scissors  in  the  cupboard :  as  I  expected 
that  she  would  go  up  stairs  again.  I  concealed  myself  in  the 
back  kitchen.  I  was  correct  in  my  supposition.  A  moment 
afterward  I  heard  her  ascending  the  stairs,  and  go  into  her 
.own  room. 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  indignant  at  this  conduct  of  my 
mother’s,  as,  so  far  from  provocation,  she  had  hardly  received 
the  reward  of  previous  treachery.  I  believe,  however,  that, 
like  most  people,  I  was  actuated  by  my  own  feelings  toward 
my  mother,  who  had  treated  me  so  unkindly.  I  thought  for 
a  little  while — what  would  my  mother  do  ?  She  would  hardly 
remaib  in  the  house,  to  meet  the  wrath  of  my  father,  when  he 
made  the  discovery.  She  would  escape  him ;  this  I  had  no 
wish  that  she  should  do ;  so  I  went  softly  into  the  front  parlor, 
and  pushed  my  father,  to  awake  him  :  for  some  time  this  was 
useless — he  muttered  and  growled,  hut  it  appeeured  impossible 
to  rouse  him,  There  were  the  remains  of  a  jug  of  water  on 
the  table;  and,  as  I  had  seen  the  same  thing  done  before  to  a 
drunken  sailor,  I  took  the  jug  and  poured  the  water  softly  en 
the  nape  of  his  neck.  In  a  minute  or  two  this  had  the  effect 
of  waking  him  ;  he  turned  over,  opened  his  eyes,  and,  when  I 
put  my  finger  to  my  lips  to  intimate  silence,  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  vacant  stare.  Time  pressed;  I  heard  ray  mother 
moving  about  up  stairs,  and  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  leave 
the  house  before  my  father  had  recovered  his  senses.  I  there¬ 
fore  took  his  pigtail  from  the  floor,  and  held  it  up  before  him. 
This  appeared  to  surprise  him ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then,  as  if  at  last  suspecting  what  had 
taken  place,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  back  of  bis  head,  and  found 
no  pigtail  there.  Suddenly  he  jumped  up ;  he  appeared  to  be 
sobered  all  at  once — he  caught  the  pigtail  out  of  my  hand, 
looked  at  it,  felt  convinced  of  his  loss,  tlirew  himself  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

“  I  saw  my  mother  do  it,  father,”  said  I  whispering  in  his  ear. 
This  appear^  to  recall  him  ;  he  raised  himself  up,  wiped  his 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  ground  his  teeth,  and  shook 
his  head.  He  threw  his  tail  on  the  floor,  and,  as  he  eyed  it, 
a  deep  melancholy  spread  over  his  countenance.  After  a 
minute  or  two,  he  falded  his  arms,  and  thus  lamented 
over  it : — 

”  Well,  I  never  would  have  thought  it,  had  they  told  me 
that  you  and  I  should  have  parted  company.  Many,  many 
years  has  it  taken  you  to  grow  to  your  present  length-— often 
have  you  been  handled,  often  have  you  been  combed,  and 
often  have  you  been  tied.  Many ’s  the  eel  has  been  skinned 
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for  your  sarvice,  and  many ’s  the  yard  of  ribin  which  you  have 
co»t  me— you  have  been  the  envj-  of  my  shipmates,  the  fancy 
of  the  women,  and  the  pride  of  poor  Tom  Saunders.  I 
thought  we  should  never  have  parted  on  ’arth,  and,  if  so  be 
my  sins  were  forgiven  me,  and  I  could  show  a  fair  log,  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  wear  you  in  the  world  which  U  to  come. 
But  there  you  are — parted  for  all  the  world  like  a  limb  shot 
off  in  action,  never  to  be  spliced  again.  What  am  I  to  say 
when  I  go  on  board  ?  I  shall  have  a  short  tale  to  tell,  instead 
of  a  long  tale  to  show.  And  the  wife  of  my  busum  to  do  this ! 
Well,  I  married  too  high,  and  now  my  pride  is  laid  low. — 
Jack,  never  marry  a  lady’s  ladies’  maid;  for  it  appears  that 
the  longer  the  names,  the  more  venomous  the  cattle  be.” 

Just  as  he  had  finished,  I  heard  my  mother  coming  down 
stairs,  with  Virginia,  whom  she  had  taken  up  and  dressed,  to 
wke  away  with  her.  “  Hush  !  ”  I  heard  Wr  softly  say  to 
Virginia,  “  do  n’t  speak,  dear,  or  you  ’ll  wake  your  naughty 
father.” 

She  had  hardly  said  this,  when  she  made  her  appearance, 
with  Virginia  on  one  arm,  and  a  large  bundle  on  the  other. 
But  as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  my  father  was  awake,  and 
cognisant  of  her  revenge,  she  uttered  a  loud  scream,  dropped 
Virginia  and  the  bundle,  and,  running  up  stairs  to  her  own 
room,  locked  herself  in. 

Poor  little  V'irginia  set  up  a  roar  at  this  very  unusual  (and, 

1  believe,  felonious)  act  of  child-dropping  on  the  part  of  my 
mother.  I  ran  to  her,  and  carried  her  to  the  sofa;  while  my 
father,  with  compressed  lips,  first  taking  two  or  three  quarter¬ 
deck  strides  up  and  down  tlie  room,  locked  the  street  door, 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  then  ascended  the  stairs  to  pay 
a  visit  to  my  mother  who,  I  believe,  would  very  willingly  have 
been  ‘  not  at  homo but  some  people  are  importunate,  and 
will  take  no  refusal ;  and,  when  my  father  retired  three  or  four 
steps  from  the  door,  and,  with  a  sudden  run,  brought  the 
whole  weight  of  his  foot  to  bear  upon  it,  it  flew’  open.  At 
first,  my  mother  was  not  visible :  my  father  thought  she  had 
escaped  ;  but  at  last  he  espied  her  legs  under  the  bed.  Seiz¬ 
ing  her  by  her  extremities,  he  dragged  her  out,  without  any 
regard  to  propriety,  until  he  had  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  his  foot  upoq  her.  What  a  situation  for  a  lady’s 
ladies’  maid !  1  had  put  Virginia  down  on  the  sofa,  and  crept 
up  the  stairs,  to  see  what  took  place.  My  father  and  mother  | 
were  in  tliese  relative  positions,  and  he  thus  addressed  her  :  I 
“  I  have  heard  say,  that  a  man  mustn’t  thrash  his  wife  w’ith 
any  thing  thicker  than  his  own  thumb.  That ’s  as  may  be — 
and  I  do  recollect  when  tlie  first  lieutenant  wanted  to  cut  ofl' 
the  men’s  hair,  that  the  purser  told  him  that  it  was  felony, 
under  the  act  of  cutting  and  maiming.  I  do  n’t  know  whetlier 
the  first  lieutenant  would  have  made  a  felony  or  nut ;  but  this 
I ’m  sartin  of — he ’d  have  made  a  mutiny.  You  desarve  no  } 
mercy,  and  you  shall  have  none.  This  pigtail  of  mine  shall 
be  what  I  shall  use  upon  you — and  if  the  colt  is  heavy,  recol¬ 
lect  you  cut  it  for  yourself ;  and  as  you  may  nqt  be  able  to  hear 
what  1  say  by  the  time  I  have  done  with  you,  1  ’ll  just  tell  you 
now.  1  ’ll  point  the  end,  and  work  a  mouse  on  this  pigtail 
of  mine,  and  never  part  with  it.  I  ’ll  keep  it  for  your  own 
particular  use,  and  for  nobody  else’s;  and  as  sartain  as  I  come 
back,  so  sartain  eveiy  time  1  come,  you  shall  have  a  taste  of 
pigtail  without  chewing,  my  lady’s  ladies’  maid.” 

Having  made  this  uncommon  long  speech,  to  which  my 
mother  offered  no  reply,  hdr  eyes  being  fixed  in  terror  upon 
the  brandished  tail,  which  was  nearly  as  thick  as  her  own 
arm,  my  father  proceeded  to  put  his  threats  into  execution. — 
Blow  dscended  after  blow;  my  mother’s  cries  became  fee-  j 
bier  and  feebler,  until  at  last  she  appeared  senseless.  Then  I 
ran  to  my  father,  and  clinging  to  his  leg,  cried,  “  Oh  !  father, 
she ’s  dead !  ” 

This  observation  induced  him  to  leave  off.  He  looked  at 
my  mother’s  face;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  jaw  had  i 
fallen.  ‘‘  Well,  she  has  h^  enough  of  it,  this  time,”  said  my  I 
father  after  a  pause — “  may  be,  too  much  on  it.  But  w^n  I  | 
looks  at  this  tail  in  my  hand,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  still  give  her  j 
more.  And  if  she  be  dead,  I  thiak  the  judge  would  not  hang 
me,  if  I  showed  him  what  1  have  lost.  1  ’d  rather  have  parted 
with  an  arm  or  a  leg,  any  day  of  the  week.  There ’s  been 
provocation  enough,  at  all  events,  if  she  be  dead — a  saint  in 
heaven  could  n’t  stand  it.” 

During  these  remarks,  my  mother  gave  no  signs  of  return¬ 
ing  animation,  and  at  last  my  father  became  seriously  alarmed. 
“Jack,”  said  he,  “I  must  cut  my  stick,  or  they  may  put  me 
into  limbo.  As  soon  as  I  have  cleared  out,  do  you  run  for  a 
doctor  to  look  at  your  mother ;  and  mind  you  don’t  forget  to 
tell  that  old  chap,  who  was  boozing  with  me  last  night,  every 


thing  which  has  happened ;  and  the  people  will  say,  come 
what  will  on  it,  that  I  w^  aggravated  sufficient — and  Jack, 
if  there  be  a  Crowner’s  Inquest,  mind  you  tell  the  truth.  Yon 
know,  I  didn’t  want  to  kill  the  old  woman,  don’t  you,  my  boy 
— for  didn’t  I  say  I’d  keep  the  tail  to  give  her  another  dose 
when  I  came  back  again?  that  proves  I  didn’t  intend  that  she 
should  slip  her  wind,  you  know,  boy.  I  said  I’d  give  her 
another  dose,  you  know.  Jack— and,”  continued  my  father, 
“  so  I  will,  if  1  finds  her  above  ground  when  I  comes  back 
!  again.” 

My  father  then  went  down  stairs.  Little  Virginia  bad  fal¬ 
len  asleep  again  on  the  sofa ;  my  father  kissed  her  softly, 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  put  a  crawn  in  my  hand.  He  then 
unlocked  the  door,  and,  thrusting  the  end  of  his  pigtail  into 
his  breast,  coiled  it,  as  it  were,  round  his  body,  hastened 
down  the  Alley,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  the  Doctor  pays  a  Visit  aii4  receives  no  Fee  ;  an4  I  am  ob- 
hged  to  work  very  hard  to  procure  myselCa  liveUhood. 

I  did  not  forget  my  fatlier’s  injunction,  for  I  was  very  much 
frightened.  There  was  a  doctor  who  lived  half  way  up 
Church  street,  a  short  distance  from  Fisher’s  Alley.  Ha  was 
a  little  man  with  a  large  head,  sunk  down  between  two  broad 
shoulders — bis  eyes  were  small  and  twinkling,  his  note  snub¬ 
bed,  his  pate  nearly  bald ;  but  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  the  hair 
was  long  and  flowing.  But  if  his  shoulders  were  broad,  the 
rest  of  his  body  was  not  in  the  same  proportion— for  he  nar¬ 
rowed  as  he  descended,  his  hips  being  very  small,  and  his  legs 
as  thin  as  those  of  a  goat.  His  real  name  was  Todpoole,  but 
the  people  invariably  called  him  Tadpole,  and  be  certainly  in 
appearance  somewhat  reminded  you  of  one.  He  was  a  fa¬ 
cetious  little  fellow,  and,  it  was  said,  very  clever  in  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

“  Doctor  Tadpole,”  cried  I,  out  of  breath  with  running, 
“come  quick — my  mother  is  very  bad  indeed.” 

“.What’s  the  matter?”  said  he,  peering  over  a  mortar  in 
which  he  was  rubbing  up  sometliing  with  the  pestle.  “  Ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal?” 

Although  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  I  replied :  “  Both, 
doctor,  and  a  great  deal  more  beside.” 

“  Thai’s  bad,  indeed,”  repluri  Tadpole,  still  rubbing  away. 

“  But  you  must  come  directly,”  cried  I.  “  Come  along^ 
quick !” 

“  Fettina  lente,  good  boy — that’s  Latin  for  hat  and  boots. 
Tom,  are  my  boots  clean  ?” 

“  Ye’es,”  replied  a  carroty-headed  boy,  whom  1  knew  well. 

The  doctor  laid  down  a  pestle,  and  taking  his  seat  on  a 
chair,  began  very  leisurely  to  pull  on  his  boots,  whilst  I  stam¬ 
ped  with  impatience. 

“  Now,  do  be  quick,  doctor — my  mother  will  be  dead.” 

“  Jack,”  said  the  doctor  grinning,  as  he  pulled  on  his  se¬ 
cond  boot,  “  people  don’t  die  so  quick  before  the  doctor  comas 
— it’s  always  afterward :  however,  I’m  glad  to  ses  you  are  so 
fond  of  your  mother.  Tom,  is  my  hat  bnishedt’’ 

“  Ye’es,  sir,”  replied  Tom,  bringing  the  doetor’s  hat. 

“  Now  then.  Jack,  I’m  all  ready.  T<vn,^mind  the  shop, 
and  don’t  eat  the  stick  liquorice— d’ye  bear?” 

“  Ye’es,  sir,”  said  Tom,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  doctor  followed  me  very  qu^^k,  for  be  thought  from  my 
impatience  that  something  serious  must  be  the  matter.  He 
walked  up  to  my  mother’s  r>om,  and  I  hastened  to  oMn  the 
dcx)r;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  my  mother  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  glass  arranging  her  hair. 

“  Well !”  exclaimed  my  mother,  “  This  is  very  pretty  beha 
viour — forcing  your  way  into  a  lady’s  room.” 

The  doctor  stared,  and  so  did  I.  At  last  I  exclaimed, 

**  Well !  father  thought  he’d  killed  her. 

“  Yes,”  cried  my  mother,  and  he’s  gone  away  with  it  on  his 
conscience,  that’s  some  comfsit ; — he  won’t  come  back  in  a 
Imrry — he  thinks  he  has  committed  murder,  the  unfeeling 
brute  ! — Well,  I’ve  had  my  revenge.” 

And  as  she  twisted  up  her  hair,  my  mother  burst  out 
screaming — 

**  Little  Bopeep,  eh^  lost  her  sheep, 

AmI  couldn’t  tell  where  to  Had  him — 

She  found  him,  indeed,  but  it  mads  her  heart  bleed, 
For  he  left  his  tad  behind  him.” 

“  Why  then,  doctor,  it  was  all  sham,”  exclaimed  I. 

“  Yes — and  the  doctor’s  come  on  a  foul’s  errand: 

“  Qooeey,  Goosey  Gander. 

Whither  dost  thou  wander  * 

Up  stairs  and  dowa  stairs. 

And  ia  a  lady's  chamber.” 
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Poor  Jack. 


The  doctor  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  so  that  his  head  dis‘* 
appeared  between  them ;  at  last  he  said,  “Your  mother  don’t 
want  me,  Jack— that’s  very  clear.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Saun¬ 
ders.” 

“A  very  good  morning  to  you.  Dr,  Tadpole,”  replied  my 


make  my  nose  bleed.  I  stood  the  first  push,  and  the  second ; 
but  the  third  roused  my  indignation — and  I  caught  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  broom  toward  me,  and  tried  to  force  it  out  of  her 
hands.  It  was  push  against  push ;  for  I  was  very  strong — 
she,  screaming  as  loud  as  she  could,  as  she  tried  to  wrest  the 


mother  with  a  profound  courtesy — “  You’ll  oblige  me  by  quit-  i  broom  from  my  clutches ;  I,  shoving  at  her  with  all  my  forct 
ting  this  room,  and  shutting  the  door  after  you,  if  you  please.”  i  like  Punch  and  the  devil  at  the  two  ends  of  the  stick.  At 

last,  after  she  had  held  me  in  a  comer  for  half  a  minute,  1 
made  a  rush  upon  her,  drove  her  right  to  the  opposite  comer, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  handle  gave  her  a  severe  puke  in  the 
body,  which  made  her  give  up  the  contest;  and  exclaim  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  breath — •*  Oh !  you  nasty,  ungrate¬ 
ful,  ungenteel  bmte  !  You  little  viper!  Is  that  the  way  you 
treat  your  mother — and  nearly  kill  her  ?  Oh,  dear  me  !” 

“  Why  don’t  you  leave^  me  alone,  then  ?  you  never  beats 
Jenny.” 

Who’s  Jenny,  you  wicked  good-for-nothing  boy — you 


As  the  doctor  and  I  went  down,  my  mother  continued  the  ' 
song:  i 

"  And  then  I  met  a  little  man. 

Couldn’t  say  his  prayers,  | 

1  took  him  by  the  left  leg. 

And  sent  him  down  stalls.” 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  parlor,  I  acquainted  the  doctor 
with  what  had  happened — “  rm  sure  I  thought  she  was  dead,” 
said  I,  when  I  had  finished  the  story.  * 

'Jack,  when  I  asked  you  where  your  mother  was  bail,  ex¬ 


ternal  or  intemd,  you  replitxl  both,  and  a  great  deal  more  U-  i  Virginia.  Well,  you’ll  have  no  dinner,  I  can 


sides.  So  she  is-;-internally,  externally,  and  infernally  bad, 
said  the  doctor  laughing.  “  And  so  she  amputated  your 
father’s  pigtail,  did  she — the  Dalilah!  Pity  one  eouJd  not 
amputate  her  head,  it  would  make  a  good  woman  of  her. — 
Go^  bye,  Jack,  I  must  go  and  look  after  Tom — he’s  swal¬ 
lowed  a  whole  yard  of  stick  liquorice  by  this  time.” 

Soon  afterward,  Ben  the  Whaler  came  in  to  inquire  after  my 
father,  and  I  told  him  what  had  occurred ;  he  was  veiy*  indig¬ 
nant  at  my  mother’s  conduct,  and,  as  soor  em  the  affair  was 
known,  so  were  all  the  tenants  of  Fisher’s  Alley.  When  my 
mother  went  out,  or  had  words  with  any  of  her  neighbors,  the 
retort  was  invariably,  “  Who  sent  the  press-gang  after  her  own 
husband  7”  or,  “  Who  cut  ofl’  the  tail  from  her  husband’s  back  ? 
— wasn’t  that  a  genteel  trick  7”  All  this  worried  my  mother, 
ani  she  became  very  morose  and  ill-tempeied ;  I  believe  she 
would  have  left  the  alley,  if  she  had  not  taken  a  long  lease  of 
the  house.  She  had  now  imbibed  a  decided  hatred  for  me, 
which  she  never  failed  to  show  upon  every  occasion ;  for  she 
knew  that  it  was  I  who  had  rous^  my  father,  and  prevented 
her  escape  from  his  wrath.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  was 
seldom  at  home,  except  to  sleep.  I  sauntered  to  the  beach, 
ran  into  the  water,  sometimes  rowed  in  the  wherries,  at  others 
hauling  them  in  and  holding  them  steady  for  the  passengers  to 
land.  I  wax  beginning  to  be  useful  to  the  watermen,  and  wels 
very  often  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  or  a 
drink  of  beer  out  of  their  pots.  The  first  year  after  my  father’s 
visit,  I  was  seldom  given  a  meal,  and  continually  beaten — in¬ 
deed  sometimes  cruelly  so ;  but  as  I  grew  stronger,  I  rebelled 
and  fought,  and  wiih  such  success,  that  although  I  was  hated 
more,  I  was  punished  less. 

One  scene  between  my  mother  and  me  may  serve  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  for  all.  I  would  come  home  with  my  trowsers  tucked 
up,  and  my  kigk4owt  unlaced  and  full  of  water — sucking  every 
time  that  I  lifted  up  my  leg,  and  marking  the  white  sanded 
floor  of  the  front  room,  as  I  proceeded  through  it  to  the  back 
kitchen.  Mr  mother  would  come  down  stairs,  and  perceiving 
the  marks  I  had  left,  would  get  angry,  and  as  usual  commence 
singing, 

**  A  frog  b«  would  s  wooing  go, 

Heigho,  says  Rowley.” 

1  see— there’s  that  little  vretch  been  here, — 

“  Whether  hit  mother  would  let  him  or  no, 

Heighe,  asyi  Rowley.” 

I’ll  rowly  him  with  the  rowling  pin,  wlien  I  get  hold  of  him. 
He’s  worse  than  that  beastly  water-spaniel  of  Sir  Hercules’, 
who  used  to  shake  himself  over  my  best  cambric  muslin. 
Well,  we’ll  see.  He’ll  be  wanting  his  dinner;  I  only  wish  he 
may  get  it.—  , 

**  Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  comer, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie ; 

He  put  in  histhum,  and  pull’d  out  a  plumb, 

And  cried,  what  a  good  boy  am  I !” 

*  Good  boy  am  I !’  good-for-nothing  brat,  just  like  his  father. 
O  dear !  if  I  could  but  get  rid  of  him ! 

**  There  was  aa  old  woman  who  lived  iu  a  shoe, 

She’d  so  many  children  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do ; 

She  gate  them  soawt  broth  without  any  bread. 

She  whipped  them  all  round,  and  sent  them  to  bed.” 

And  if  I  don’t  whip  him,  it’s  my  fault,  that’s  all.  Virginia, 
my  love,  don’t  spit — that’s  not  genteel.  It’s  only  ssdlors  and 
Yankees  who  spit.  Nasty  little  brute  !  oh  !  here  you  are,  are 
you7”  cried  my  mother,  as  I  entered.  “  Do  you  see  what  a 
dirty  mess  you  have  made,  you  little  ungrateful  animal  7  Take 
thsa,  and  t^t,  and  that,”  continued  slie,  running  the  wet  bris¬ 
tles  of  the  long  room  into  my  face,  with  sul^ient  force  to 


tell  you.” 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  took  out  a  sixpence  which  1 
had  received,  and  held  it  up  between  my  thumb  and  finger. — 
“Won’t  17” 

“You  oudacious  boy !  that’s  the  way  you’re  spoiled  by  fool¬ 
ish  people  giving  you  money.” 

“  Go^  bye,  mother.”  So  saying,  I  leaped  over  the  board 
fixed  up  at  the  dour,  and  was  again  down  at  the  beach.  In¬ 
deed  I  was  now  what  is  termed  a  regular  Mud-larker,  pick¬ 
ing  up  halfpence  by  running  into  the  water,  offering  my  rag- 
h  ged  arm  to  people  getting  out  of  the  wherries,  always  saluting 
;  them  with,  “You  havn’t  never  got  a  halfpenny  for  poor  Jack, 

I  your  honor?”  and  sometimes  I  did  get  a  halfpenny,  some- 
I  times  a  shove,  according  to  the  temper  of  those  whom  I  ad- 
I  dressed.  When  I  was  not  on  the  beach,  I  was  usually  in 
company  with  Ben  the  Whaler,  who,  after  my  father’s  visit, 
was  more  kind  to  me  than  ever:  and  there  were  several  other 
pensioners  who  were  great  friends  of  mine ;  and  I  used  to 
listen  to  their  long  yams,  which  were  now  becoming  a  source 
of  great  delight  to  me ;  at  other  times,  I  would  be  with  the 
watermen,  assisting  them  to  clear  out  their  wherries,  or  pay 
the  seams.  In  fact,  I  was  here,  there,  and  every  where  ex¬ 
cept  at  home — always  active,  always  employed,  and,  I  may 
add,  almost  always  wet.  My  mother  used  to  scold  whenever 
1  came  in  ;  but  that  I  did  not  mind :  her  greatest  punishment 
was  refusing  me  a  clean  shirt  on  a  Sunday :  at  last,  I  picked 
up  halfpence  enough  to  pay,  not  only  for  my  food,  such  as  it 
was,  but  for  my  own  washing,  and  every  day  I  became  more 
independent  and  more  happy. 

There  were  other  ways  by  which  money  was  to  be  obtained 
during  the  summer  season ;  which  were  from  the  company  who 
used  to  come  down  to  the  white  bait  parties  at  the  Ship  and 
other  taverns.  There  were  many  other  boys  who  frequented 
the  beach,  besides  me  ;  and  we  used  to  stand  under  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  attract  attention  by  every  means  in  our  power,  so 
as  to  induce  the  company  to  throw  us  halfpence  to  scramble 
for.  This  they  would  do  to  while  away  their  time  until  their 
dinner  was  reiuly,  or  to  amuse  themselves  and  the  ladies  by 
seeing  us  roll  and  tumble  one  over  the  other.  Sometimes 
they  would  throw  a  sixpence  into  the  river,  where  the  water 
was  about  two  feet  deep,  to  make  us  wet  ourselves  through, 
in  groping  for  it.  Indeed,  they  were  very  generous  when  they 
wished  to  be  amused ;  and  every  kind  of  offer  was  made  to 
them  which  we  thought  suited  to  their  tastes,  or  likely  to  ex¬ 
tract  money  from  their  pockets. 

“  Dip  my  head  in  the  mud  fer  sixpence,  sir  7”  would  one  of 
us  cry  out ;  and  then  he  would  be  outbid  by  anotlier. 

I  “  Roll  myself  all  over  and  over  in  the  mud,  face  and  all, 

I  sir — only  give  me  sixpence!” 

Sometimes  I  would  perceive  a  lovely  countenance,  beaming 
svith  pity  and  compassion  at  our  rags  and  apparent  wretched- 
I  ness ;  and  then  the  money  thrown  to  me  gave  me  much  more 
I  pleasure :  but  the  major  portion  of  those  who  threw  us  silver 
I  for  their  own  amusement  would  not  have  given  us  a  farthing, 

!  if  we  had  asked  charity  for  the  love  of  God. 

I  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  gained  the  envia- 
I  ble  situation  of  Poor  Jack  until  1  had  been  some  time  on  the 
I  beach ;  and  there  was  no  want  of  competitors  for  this  office 
:  among  the  many  idle  boys  who  frequented  the  beach.  When 
I  I  first  plied  there,  I  was  often  pushed  away  by  those  who 
{  were  older  and  stronger  than  myself,  with  a  “  Go  along  with 
I  you !  He’s  not  poor  Jack — I’m  poor  Jack  your  honor.” — 
This,  at  first,  I  submitted  to ;  taking  my  chance  for  a  stray 
halfpenny,  which  was  occasionally  thrown  to  me ;  trusting  to 
my  activity  in  being  the  first  down  to  the  boat,  or  to  my  quick- 
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ness  in  a  scramble.  I  never  quarrelled  with  the  other  boys, 
for  I  was  remarkable  for  my  good  temper.  The  first  idea  I 
had  of  resistance  was  from  oppression.  One  of  the  boys,  who 
was  older  and  taller  than  myself,  attempted  to  take  away  a  six¬ 
pence  which  I  had  gained  in  a  scramble.  Before  that,  1  had 
not  resented  being  pushed  away,  or  even  when  they  threw 
water  or  mud  at  me ;  but  this  was  an  act  of  violence  which  I 
could  not  put  up  with :  the  consequence  was  a  fight;  in  which, 
to  my  surprise  (for  I  was  not  aware  of  my  strength,)  as  well 
as  to  the  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  I  proved  victorious,  beating 
my  opponent,  until  he  reeled  into  the  water,  following  him 
up  until  he  tumbled,  and  then  holding  his  head  down  in  the 
mud,  until  he  was  almost  stifled.  1  then  allowed  him  to  get 
up  ;  and  he  went  home  crying  to  his  mother.  For  this  feat,  I 
I  was  rewarded  with  the  plaudits  of  the  old  pensioners 
and  others  who  were  looking  on,  and  with  a  shilling 
which  was  thrown  to  me  from  the  window  of  the  inn, 
Befi  the  Whaler,  who  had  witnessed  the  fray,  told  me,  the 
next  day,  that  I  handled  my  fists  remarkably  well ;  and  that 
I  had  but  to  keep  a  higher  guard,  and  I  should  fight  well. — 
He  was  an  old  pugilist  himself,  and  he  gave  me  a  few  direc¬ 
tions  which  I  did  not  forget.  1  soon  had  a  chance  to  put  them 
into  practice ;  for,  two  days  afterward,  another  boy,  bigger 
than  myself,  as  I  was  plying  as  ‘  Poor  Jack,’  pushed  me  back 
BO  hard  that  I  fell  off  the  steps  into  the  deep  water,  and  there 
was  a  general  laugh  against  me.  I  did  not  care  for  the  duck¬ 
ing,  but  the  laugh  I  could  not  bear;  as  soon  as  I  gained  the 
steps  again,  I  rushed  upon  him,  and  thraw  him  ofl',  and  he 
fell  into  the  wherry,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  he  strain¬ 
ed  his  back  very  much ;  nevertheless  he  came  out  to  thrash  ! 
me;  and  this  time  it  was  a  regular  fight,  as  the  pensioners 
and  watermen  interfered,  taking  us  both  up  on  the  higher 
ground,  and  seeing  that  it  was  fair  play.  Ben  the  Whaler 
acted  as  ray  second,  and  we  set  to.  The  boy  was  too  power¬ 
ful  for  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hurt  he  had  received,  and 
the  instructions  I  obtained  from  Ben  every  time  that  I  sat  on 
his  knee  between  each  round.  Still  it  was  a  very  hard  fight, 
and  I  was  terribly  beaten — but  I  could  not  give  up,  for  so 
many  betted  upon  my  winning  ;  and  Ben  told  me,  at  the  end 
of  every  round,  that,  if  I  only  stood  up  one  more,  I  should  be 
certain  to  beat  him;  and  that  then  I  should  be  Poor  Jack  for 
ever  !  The  last  inducement  stimulated  me  to  immense  exer¬ 
tion  ;  we  closed  and  w'restled,  and  my  antagonist  was  thrown ; 
8uid,  in  consequence  of  the  strain  he  had  before  received,  he 
could  not  stand  up  any  more.  Poor  fellow  !  ho  was  in  great  pain ; 
he  was  taken  home,  and  obliged  to  have  a  doctor;  and  an  ab¬ 
scess  formed  in  his  side.  He  was  a  long  time  getting  well, 
and,  when  he  came  out  of  doors  again,  he  was  so  pale — I  was 
very  sorry  for  him,  and  we  were  always  the  best  friends  after¬ 
ward,  and  1  gave  him  many  a  halfpenny,  until  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  serving  him. 

I  mention  these  two  fights,  because  they  obtained  for  me  a 
greater  reputation  than  1  merited;  this  reputation  perhaps 
saved  me  a  great  deal  mere  fighting,  and  obtained  me  the 
mastery  over  the  other  boys  on  the  beach.  Indeed,  I  be¬ 
came  such  a  favorite  with  the  watermen,  that  they  would  send 
the  other  boys  away :  and  thus  did  I  become,  at  last,  the  ac¬ 
knowledged,  true,  lawful,  and  legitimate  “  Poor  Jack  of 
Greenwich.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


In  which  1  take  a  cruise  contrary  to  the  received  rules  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  On  my  return  from  a  cold  expedition,  1  meet  with  a  cold  re¬ 
ception. 

As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  in  possession  of  my  office,  I  gained  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  render  me  almost  entirely  independent  on  my 
mather.  Occasionally  I  procured  an  old  jacket  or  trowsers, 
or  a  pair  of  shoes,  at  the  store  of  an  old  woman,  who  dealt  in 
every  thing  that  could  be  imagined ;  and,  if  ever  I  picked  up 
oakum,  or  drifting  pieces  of  wood,  I  used  to  sell  them  to  old 
Nanny — for  that  was  the  only  name  she  was  known  by.  My 
mother,  having  lost  her  lodgers  by  her  ill  temper,  and  con¬ 
tinual  quarrelling  with  her  neighbors,  had  resorted  to  washing 
and  getting  up  of  fine  linen,  at  which  she  was  very  expert, 
and  earned  a  good  deal  of  money.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
was  a  very  industrious  woman,  and,  in  some  things,  very 
clever.  She  was  a  very  good  dress-maker,  and  used  to  make 
up  the  gowns  and  bonnets  fur'the  lower  classes  of  people,  to 
whom  she  gave  great  satisfaction.  She  worked  very  hard  for 
herself  and  my  sister,  about  whose  dress  and  appearance  she 
was  more  particular  than  ever;  indeed,  she  showed  as  much 
affection  for  her  as  she  did  ill  will  towards  me.  To  look  at 
me,  with  my  old  trowsers  tucked  up  above  my  knees,  my 


ragged  jacket,  and  weather-beaten  cap;  and  then  to  see 
Virginia,  so  neatly,  and  even  expensively,  dressed,  no  one 
could  have  believed  that  wu  were  brother  and  sister.  My 
mother  would  always  try  to  prevent  Virginia  from  noticing 
me,  if  we  ever  met  when  she  was  walking  out  with  her.  Bui 
my  sister  appeared  to  love  me  more  and  more;  and,  in  spite 
of  my  mother,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  would  nm  up  to  me, 
patting  my  dirty  jacket  with  her  pretty  little  hand;  and,  when 
she  did  so,  I  felt  so  proud  of  her.  She  grew  up  handsomer 
every  day,  and  so  sweet  in  disposition,  that  my  motlter  could 
not  spoil  her. 

It  was  in  tlie  autumn  that  I  gained  undisputed  possession 
of  the  office  of  “Poor  Jack;”  and  that  winter  1  hud  an  ad¬ 
venture  which  nearly  occasioned  my  making  a  vacancy  for 
somelMjdy  else ;  and  which,  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  was 
anything  but  pleasant. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January, — the  river  was  filled  with 
floating  ice,  for  it  had  frozen  hard  for  several  days ;  and,  of 
course,  there  were  but  few  people  who  trusted  themselves  in 
wherries, — so  that  I  had  little  employment,  and  less  profit. 
One  morning,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  landing-steps,  the 
breath  coming  out  of  my  mouth  like  the  steam  of  a  tea¬ 
kettle, — rubbing  my  nose,  which  was  re<l  from  the  sharpness 
of  the  frost, — and  looking  at  the  sun,  which  was  just  mounting 
above  a  bank  of  clouds,  a  waterman  called  to  me,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  would  go  down  the  river  with  him,  as  he  was 
engaged  to  take  a  mate  down  to  join  his  ship,  which  was 
several  miles  below  Greenwich  ;  and,  if  so,  he  would  give  me 
sixpence  and  a  breakfast.  I  had  earned  little  for  many  days, 
and,  hating  to  be  obliged  to  mother.  1  consented. 

In  an  hour  we  started;  there  was  no  wind, — the  water  was 
smooth,  and  the  sun’s  rays  glittered  on  the  floating  patches  of 
ice,  which  grated  against  the  sides  of  the  wherry,  as  we  cut 
through  them  with  our  sharp  prow.  Although  we  had  the 
tide  with  us,  it  was  three  hours  before  wo  gained  the  ship. 
The  mate  paid  the  fare,  and  gave  us  something  to  dnnk ;  and 
we  passed  an  hour  or  more  warming  ourselves  at  the  caboose, 
and  talking  with  the  seamen.  At  last  a  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  the  captain  ordered  the  men  to  get  the  ship  under  weigh. 
We  shoved  off,  the  tide  having  Bowed  some  time,  expecting  to 
be  back  to  Greenwich  before  dark. 

But  it  clouded  over;  and  a  heavy  snow-storm  came  on,  so 
that  we  could  not  sew  in  what  direction  we  were  pulling  ;  the 
wind  blew  very  fresh,  and  it  was  piercing  cold ;  however,  we 
pulled  as  hard  as  we  could,  not  only  to  get  back  again,  but  to 
,  keep  ourselves  from  freezing. 

j  Unfortunately,  we  had  lost  too  much  time  on  board  of  the 
vessel ;  and,  what  with  that,  and  the  delay  arising  from  the 
i  snow-storm  preventing  us  pulling  straight  back,  the  ebb-tide 
made  again  before  we  had  gained  more  than  two-thirds  of  oar 
way.  We  were  now  nearly  worn  out  with  the  severe  cold  and 
fatigue,  but  we  pulled  hard,  keeping  as  close  in-shurc  as  we 
could.  It  was  necessary,  at  the  end  of  one  reach,  to  cross  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  were  driven 
by  the  tide  against  a  large  buoy,  when  the  wherry  filled  and 
upset  in  an  instant.  We  both  contrived  to  cling  on  to  her,  as 
she  was  turned  bottom  up  ;  and  away  we  were  swept  down 
among  the  drifting  ice,  the  snow-storm  still  continuing  to  beat 
down  on  our  heads.  I  was  nearly  frozen  before  I  could  climb 
on  the  bottom  of  the  wherry ;  which  I  at  last  contrived  to  do, 
but  the  waterman  could  only  hold  on.  There  we  both  were, 
shivering  and  shaking;  the  wind  piercing  through  our  wet 
clothes — the  snow  beating  down  on  us,  and  our  feet  freezing 
among  the  drifting  ice — borne  away  with  the  tide  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river — not  able  to  see  two  yards  before  us,  or 
likely  to  be  seen  by  any  one,  so  as  to  be  assisted.  We  were 
too  cold  to  speak,  but  remained  in  silence,  looking  at  each 
other,  and  with  no  pleasant  forebodings  as  to  our  fate.  The 
ice  .low  formed  in  large  massr's ;  ^lo  icicles  hung  from  our 
clothes,  and  all  sense  was  lost  in  our  extremities.  It  was  now 
dark  as  pitch ;  and  so  feeble  were  we  that  it  was  with  diifi- 
culty  we  could  keep  in  our  positions.  At  last  tlie  storm  aba¬ 
ted,  the  sky  cleared  up,  and  the  bright  full  moon  shone  in  the 
heavens ;  but  our  case  appeared  hopeless— we  felt  that  before 
I  morning  we  must  perish.  I  tried  to  say  what  prayers  I  had 
I  learned  by  hearing  my  sister  say  them;  but  my  teeth  chattered, 
and  I  could  only  think  tliem.  At  last,  I  perceived  a  vessel  at 
anchor — the  tide  was  sweeping  us  past — we  were  cluae  to  her 
and  I  contrived  to  cry  out ;  but  there  was  no  reply.  Again  I 
screamed,  but  it  was  in  vain.  They  were  all  in  their  warm 
beds ;  while  we  floated  past,  freezing  to  death.  My  hopes, 
which  had  been  raised^  and  which  h^  occasioned  my  heart 
to  resume  its  beating,  now  sank  down  again,  and  I  gave  my- 
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■elf  up  in  despair.  1  burst  into  tears ;  and,  before  the  teats 
had  rolled  half  way  down  my  cheeks,  tbey  had  frozen  hard. 
“  I  am  indeed  ‘  Poor  Jack  ’  now,”  thought  I ;  ”  I  shall  never 
see  my  father  or  Virginia  any  more.”  As  1  thought  so,  1  saw 
another  vessel  ahead  of  us.  I  summoned  all  my  strength, 
and  called  out  long  before  we  floated  past  her.  The  light 
wind  bore  my  voice  down ;  there  was  a  man  on  deck,  and  he 
beard  it ;  he  walked  forward,  and  I  perceived  him  looking 
over  the  bows.  I  hallooed  again,  to  direct  his  attention  to 
where  we  were ;  for  our  wherry  was  so  incrasted  with  ice, 
that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  larger  piece  floating  by. 
1  saw  him  turn  away,  and  heard  him  thump  with  u  handspike 
on  the  deck.  How  my  heart  bounded  1  I  almost  felt  warm. 
As  we  were  passing  the  vessel,  1  cried  out  again  and  again, 
and  the  man  answered  me — 

“  Ay,  ay,  hold  on  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  ’ll  send  for 
you.” 

“  We  are  saved,”  I  cried  to  the  waterman ;  but  he  was 
uite  insensible,  apparently  frozen  stifl'  where  be  was  clinging, 
n  a  few  minutes  1  beard  the  sound  of  oars,  and  then  they 
stopped ;  the  boat  came  quietly  alongside,  that  they  might  not 
by  the  ahock  throw  us  ofl*  into  the  water ;  they  dragged  us 
both  in,  and  took  us  on  board,  poured  a  glass  of  brandy  down 
our  throats,  stripped  oflf  our  frozen  clothes,  chafed  our  limbs, 
and  put  us  between  the  hot  blankets  whv^h  they  had  just  left. 
As  soon  as  I  was  in  bed,  the  mate  made  me  drink  a  tumbler 
of  hot  grog,  and  left  me.  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  long 
before  they  had  ceased  their  attempts  to  restore  vitality  to  my 
companion;  which  at  last  they  did.  When  I  awoke  the  next 
morning,  I  was  quite  well ;  and  the  waterman  was  also  recov¬ 
ering,  although  nut  able  to  leave  bis  hammock.  The  mate 
who  haul  bad  the  watch  and  had  saved  us,  told  me  that  the 
wherry  was  side  on  board ;  and,  cm  the  ship  wcm  bound  up  the 
river,  that  we  had  better  remain  where  we  were.  1  narrated 
our  accident ;  and  my  clothes  having  been  dried  at  the  ca¬ 
boose,  1  dressed  myself,  and  went  on  deck.  My  companion, 
the  waterman,  did  nut  escape  so  well ;  his  foot  was  frost-bit¬ 
ten,  and  lie  lost  four  of  his  toes,  before  he  recovered.  It  was 
singulcur  that  be,  who  was  a  man  grown  up,  should  sufl'er  so 
much  more  them  I  did.  1  cannot  account  for  it,  except  that 
iny  habit  of  always  being  in  the  water  had  hardened  me  mure 
to  the  cold.  We  remained  on  board  two  days;  during  which 
we  were  treated  with  great  kindness. 

It  was  a  flne  bright  morning,  when,  as  the  ship  was  passing 
the  hospiud,  we  shoved  tlie  wheri^'  ofl*,  and  landed  at  the  steps ; 
and,  when  we  jumped  out,  we  were  greeted  by  all  who  were 
standing  there.  We  had  very  naturally  been  given  up  for  lost. 
They  supposed  that  we  had  perished  in  the  snow  storm.  Old 
Ben  was  among  those  who  weie  standing  at  the  steps,  and  he 
walked  up  with  me  to  my  mother’s  house. 

”  I  did  go  to  the  old  womcm  and  break  the  matter  to  her  in  a 
becoming  way.  Jack,”  said  Ben;  but  1  can’t  say  that  she 
appeared  to  take  it  much  to  heart,  and  that’s  the  truth.  Had 
it  been  little  Jenny,  she’d  have  cried  her  eyes  out.” 

1  arrived  at  Fisher’s  Alley,  and  the  neighbors  looked  out; 
and  as  1  nodded  to  them,  they  cried  **  Why,  here’s  Jack  come 
back  again.  Where  have  you  been  to.  Jack  ?”  This  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  at  Icut  reached  my  motlier’s  ears ;  she 
looked  out,  and  saw  me  and  Old  Ben  close  to  the  door. 

Here  be  your  son.  Misses,”  said  Ben}  “  so  you  may  thank 
God  for  his  mercy.” 

But  my  mother  did  not  appear  to  be  very  thankful.  She 
turned  round  and  went  in ;  1  followed  her,  while  Ben  was 
standing  at  the  door  in  amazement  at  her  not  flying  to  me  and 
kissing  me.  On  the  contrary,  she  must  have  been  angry  at 
my  return;  for  she  commenc^  singing — 

“  Jack  and  Gill  went  up  the Jiill 
7o  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  hU  crown. 

And  GiU  came  tumbling  after.” 

And  then  she  broke  out — ”  And  where  have  you  been,  you 
good-for-nothing-boy,  all  this  time  7  putting  me  to  all  this  use¬ 
less  expence  that  you  have ;  all  my  money  thrown  away  for 
nothing.”  1  looked  at  the  table,  and  perceived  that  she  had 
been  making  a  black  dress  and  bonnet,  to  put  little  Virginia 
into  mourning;  for  she  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  dress 
out  my  sister. 

“  Fifteen  good  skillings  thrown  away  and  lost — all  by  your 
coming  back.  Your  sister  would  have  looked  so  beautiful  and 
interesting  in  it.  Poor  child  !  and  now  she  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ed.  Never  mind,  my  darling,  you  may  have  to  wear  them 
soon  yet,  if  he  goes  on  in  this  way.” 

Virginia  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all;  the  was  kissing  and 


I  patting  me,  and  was  delighted  to  see  me  again.  But  my  mother 
j  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  catching  up  the  half-made  dress  and 
I  bonnet  in  her  other,  walked  away  up  stairs  to  her  room, 

■  singing — 

".There  was  au  old  man  who  lived  under  a  hill, 

I  And  if  he’s  not  dead,  he  lives  there  still.” 

“  So  much  for  motherly  love  !  Dang  it,  what’s  her  heart 
made  of?”  said  a  voice.  1  turned  round;  it  was  old  Ben,  who 
,  had  been  an  unobserved  spectator  of  the  scene. 

I  CHAPTER  X. 

;  In  which  I  narrate  what  I  consider  the  most  fortunate  incident  in  my 
'  life  ;  and  Ben  the  Whaler  confides  to  me  a  very  strange  history. 

Among  the  pensioners,  there  was  one  with  whom  1  must 
make  the  reader  acquainted ;  as  he  will  be  an  important  per¬ 
son  in  this  narrative.  His  name  was  Peter  Anderson,  a  north 
countryman,  I  believe  from  Greenock :  he  had  been  gunner’s 
mate  in  the  service  for  many  years  ;  and,  having  been  severely 
wounded  in  an  action,  he  had  been  sent  to  Greenwich.  He 
was  a  boatswain  in  Greenwich  Hospital ;  that  is,  he  had  charge 
i  of  a  ward  of  twenty-five  men  ;  and  Ben  the  Whaler  had  lately 
'  been  appointed  one  of  the  boatswain’s  mates  under  him.  He 
I  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and  had  read  a  great  deal.  You 
could  hardly  put  any  question  to  him,  but  you  would  get  from 
him  a  satisfactory  sort  of  an  answer;  and  he  was  generally 
referred  to  in  all  points  of  dispute,  especially  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  service,  which  he  had  at  his  fingers’  ends ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  a  very  religious,  good  man.  I  never  heard 
him  swear,  but  correct  all  those  who  did  so  in  his  presence. 

He  had  saved  some  money  in  the  service ;  the  interest  of 
which,  with  his  allowances  as  boatswain,  enabled  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  many  little  comforts,  and  to  be  generous  to  others.  Be¬ 
fore  Ben  was  shifted  over  to  Anderson's  ward,  which  he  was 
when  he  was  appointed  boatswain’s  mate  under  him,  they  had 
not  been  well  acquainted;  but,  since  that  time,  they  were  al¬ 
most  always  together ;  so  that  now  I  knew  Anderson,  which 
I  did  not  before,  except  by  sight.  He  was  a  very  venerable- 
looking  old  man,  with  grey  locks  curling  down  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  very  stout  and  hearty ;  and,  as  Ben  had  told  him  all 
about  me,  he  took  notice  of  me,  and  appeared  also  to  take  an 
interest.  When  1  came  back,  after  the  providential  escape  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Ben  had  narrated  to  him 
the  conduct  of  my  mother ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterward,  when 
the  frost  had  broken  up,  and  they  were  both  sitting  down,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  which  was  shining  bright,  I  went  up  to  them. 

“  Well,  Jack,”  said  old  Ben,  “  are  you  ready  for  another 
trip  down  the  river  7  ”  ' 

I  hope  1  shall  earn  my  sixpence  at  an  easier  rate,  if  1  do 
go,”  replied  I. 

”  It  was  wonderful  that  you  were  saved,  boy,”  said  Peter 
Anderson ;  “  tmd  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  the  Omnis¬ 
cient.” 

I  stared ;  for  I  had  never  heard  that  term  applied  to  the 
Deity. 

”  You  mean  God,  don’t  you  7  ”  said  I,  at  last ;  for  1  thought 
he  couldn’t  mean  any  other. 

Yes,  boy;  has  not  your  mother  taught  you  that  name 7” 
She  never  would  teach  me  any  tliieg.  All  the  prayers  I 
know  I  have  stolen  from  my  sister.” 

“  And  what  do  you  know'.  Jack  7  ” 

“I  know  ‘ Our  Father,’  and  ‘  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,’ 
and  I  believe  that  is  all.” 

”  How  old  are  you  now.  Jack  7  ” 

“  I  am  three  years  older  than  Virginia ;  she,  I  heard  my 
mother  say,  was  six  the  other  day — then  I  suppose  I ’m  nine.” 

“  Do  you  know  your  letters  7” 

”  Yes,  some  of  them ;  I  learned  them  on  the  boats.” 

”  But  you  cannot  read  t” 

“  No,  not  a  word.” 

“  Has  your  mother  ever  told  you  of  the  Bible  7” 

“  Not  me  ;  but  I ’ve  heard  her  tell  Virginia  about  it.” 

“  Don’t  you  ever  go  to  church  7” 

No,  never.  Mother  takes  little  Virginia ;  but  she  says 
I ’m  too  ragged  and  ungenteel.” 

”  Why  does  your  mother  neglect  you  T  I  suppose  you  are 
a  bad  boy  7  ” 

”  That  he ’s  not,”  interrupted  Ben ;  “  that ’s  not  the  rea¬ 
son.  But  we  must  not  talk  about  that  now  ;  only  T  must  take 
Jack’s  part.  Go  on,  Peter.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  learn  to  read.  Jack  7”  said  Anderson  ; 
**  and  would  you  like  to  hear  me  read  the  Bible  to  you,  until 
you  can  read  it  yourself  7” 

“  Indeed  I  would,”  replied  I.  “  There ’s  many  of  the  boys 
on  the  beach,  smaller  than  me,  who  can  both  read  and  wjite.” 
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I  Peter  Anderson  then  told  me  that  he  would  teach  me,  pro- 

I  vided  I  behaved  myself  wf  11.  He  desired  I  would  come  to 

I  his  cabin  every  afternoon  at  six  o’clock,  a  time  which  inter- 

i  fered  little  with  my  avocation  of  *  Poor  Jack,’  and  that  he 
would  give  me  a  lesson.  Before  he  had  finished  talking,  one 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  hospital  sent  for  him  ;  and  Ben  re¬ 
mained  behind,  to  point  out  to  me  how  valuable  my  knowing 
1  how  to  read  and  write  might  one  day  prove  to  me. 

“  I ’ve  no  laming  myself.  Jack,”  said  he;  “  and  I  know 
the  loss  of  it.  Had  I  known  how  to  read  and  write,  I  might 
have  been  some  thing  better  than  a  poor  Greenwich  jjensioner ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I ’m  thankful  that  I ’m  no  worse.  Ever 
since  I ’ve  been  a  man  grown  I ’ve  only  regretted  it  once — 
and  that ’s  been  all  my  life.  Why,  Jack,  I ’d  give  this  right 
arm  of  mine — to  be  sure,  it ’s  no  great  things  now ;  but  once 
it  could  send  a  harpoon  in,  up  to  the  hilt — but  still  a  right  arm 
is  a  right  arm  to  the  end  of  your  days ;  and  I ’d  give  it  with 
pleasure,  if  I  only  kngw  how  to  read  and  write ; — nay,  I 
wouldn’t  care  about  the  writing ;  but,  if  I  could  only  read 
print,  Jack,  I ’d  give  it;  for  then  I  could  read  the  Bible,  as 
Peter  Anderson  does.  Why,  Jack,  when  we  do  go  to  chapel 
on  Sunday,  there ’s  not  one  in  ten  of  us  who  can  follow  the 
arson  with  his  book ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  listen ;  and  when 
e  has  done  speaking,  we  are  done  also,  and  must  wait  till  he 
preaches  again!.  Don’t  I  feel  ashamed,  then.  Jack,  at  not  i 
being  able  to  read;  and  ought  not  they  to  feel  proud  who  can; 
— no,  not  proud,  but  thankful?*  We  don’t  think  of  the  Bible 
much  in  our  younger  days,  boy ;  but,  when  we  are  tripping  our 
anchor  for  the  other  world,  we  long  to  read  away  our  doubts 
and  misgivings ;  and  it ’s  the  only  chart  you  can  navigate  by 
safely.  I  think  a  parent  has  much  to  answer  for,  that  don’t 
teach  its  child  to  read ;  but  1  must  not  blame  my  father  or 
mother,  for  I  never  knew  them.” 

“  Never  knew  them  7  ’ 

“  No,  boy,  no.  My  father  and  mother  left  me  when  I  w'as 
ene  year  old ;  he  was  drowned ;  and  my  mother — she  died  too, 
poor  soul !  ” 

“  How  did  your  mother  die,  Ben?  ” 

“  It ’s  a  sad,  sad  story.  Jack,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
it ;  it  was  told  me  long  afterward,  by  one  who  little  thought 
to  whom  he  was  speaking.” 

“  Do  tell  me,  Ben.’* 

“  You  ’re  too  young,  boy,  for  such  a  tale — it ’s  too  shock¬ 
ing.” 

“  Was  it  worse  than  being  froze  to  death,  as  I  nearly  was 
the  other  day  7  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lad,  worse  than  that;  although,  for  one  so  young 
as  you  are,  that  was  quite  bad  enough.” 

“  Well,  Ben,  I  wo’n’t  ask  you  to  tell  me,  if  it  pains  you  to 
tell  it.  But  you  did  not  do  wrong?” 

“  How  could  a  baby  of  two  years  old  do  wrong  ?  and  five 
thousand  miles  off  at  the  time,  you  little  fool?  Well,  I  do  n’t 
know  if  I  wo’n’t  tell  you.  Jack,  after  all  ;  because  you  will 
then  find  out  that  there ’s  a  comfort  in  reading  the  Bible — but 
you  must  promise  me  never  to  speak  about  it.  1  ’m  a  foolbh 
old  fellow  to  tell  it  to  you.  Jack,  I  do  believe  ;  but  I ’m  fond 
of  you,  boy,  and  I  do  n’t  like  to  say  ‘  no  ’Yo  you.  Now  come 
to  an  anchor  close  to  me.  The  bells  are  ringing  fur  dinner. 
I  shall  lose  my  meal,  but  you  will  not  lose  your  story,  and 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  interruption. 

”  My  father  was  brought  up  to  the  sea.  Jack,  and  was  a 
smart  yeung  man  till  he  was  about  thirty  ;  when  a  fall  from 
the  main-yard  disabled  him  from  hard  duty,  and  going  aloft; 
but  still  he  had  been  brought  up  to  sea,  and  was  fit  for  nothing 
on  shore.  So,  as  he  was  a  clean,  likely  fellow,  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  purser’s  steward  in  an  Imliaman.  After  that, 
he  was  captain’s  steward  on  board  of  several  ships.  He  sailed 
originally  from  Yarmouth;  and,  going  home,  after  a  voyage, 
to  see  his  relations,  he  fell  in  with  my  mother,  smd  they  were 
spliced.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  wife ;  and  I  believe  she 
was  a  very  true  and  good  woman,  equally  fond  of  him.  He 
went  to  sea  again,  and  1  was  born.  He  made  another  voyage 
to  India;  and  when  he  came  back,  I  was  two  years  old.  I 
do  not  recollect  him  or  my  mother.  My  father  had  agreed  to 
sail  to  the  West  Indies  as  captain’s  steward,  and  the  captain, 
with  whom  he  had  ’sailed  |before,  consented  that  he  should 
take  his  wife  with  him,  to  attend  upon  the  lady  passengers ; 
so  I  was  left  at  Yarmouth,  and  put  out  to  nurse  till  they  came 
back — but  they  never  came  back.  Jack  ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  found  myself  in  the  workhouse,  and,  when  old 

*  Ben’s  observations  were  true  at  the  tims  he  spoke :  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  So  ranch  raore  general  has  education  become,  that 
now,  in  a  ship’s  company,  at  least  five  out  of  seven  can  read. 


enough,  was  sent  to  sea.  I  had  been  told  that  my  father  and 
mother  had  been  lost  at  sea,  but  no  one  could  tell  me  how — 
and  I  thought  Httle  more  about  it,  for  I  had  never  known  them ; 
and  those  we  do  n’t  know  we  do  not  love  or  care  for,  be  they 
father  or  mother. 

“  Well,  I  had  sailed  four  or  five  voyages  to  the  north,  ia  the 
whalers,  and  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  old,  when  I 
thought  I  would  go  back  to  Yarmouth  and  show  myself ;  for 
I  was  ‘  harpooner  and  stwrsman  ’  at  that  early  age,  and  not  a 
little  proud.  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  the  old  work- 
house,  for  it  was  the  enly  thing  I  could  recollect ;  and  see  if 
the  master  and  mistress  were  still  alive  ;  for  they  were  kind 
to  me  when  I  was  living  with  them.  I  went  to  Yarmouth,  as 
I  said  :  there  was  the  workhouse ;  and  the  master  ai  d  mis¬ 
tress  both  alive ;  and  I  made  myself  known  to  them,  and  the 
old  p*ople  looked  at  me  through  their  spectacles,  and  could 
not  believe  that  I  could  possibly  be  the  little  Ben,  who  used 
to  run  to  the  pump  for  water.  I  had  money  in  my  pocket ; 
and  I  liked  the  old  people,  who  offered  me  all  they  could  give, 
without  hopes  of  receiving  any  thing  in  return  ;  and,  as  I  knew 
nobody  else,  I  used  to  live  much  with  them,  and  pay  them 
handsomely  ;  I  gave  the  old  man  some  curiosities,  and  the  old 
woman  a  teapot,  and  so  on ;  and  I  remained  with  them  till  it 
was  time  for  me  to  sail  again.  Now  you  see.  Jack,  among 
the  old  folk  in  the  workhouse,  was  a  man  who  had  been  at 
sea ;  and  I  often  had  long  talks  with  him,  and  gave  him  to¬ 
bacco,  which  he  could  n’t  afford  to  buy,  for  they  do  n’t  allow 
it  in  a  workhouse,  which  is  a  great  hardship ;  and  I  have  of¬ 
ten  thought  that  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  a  workhouse,  be¬ 
cause  I  never  could  have  a  bit  of  tobacco.  This  man’s  hair 
was  as  white  as  snow,  much  too  white  for  his  age,  for  he  was 
more  dt*crepid  and  worn  out  than,  perhaps,  he  was  old.  He 
had  come  home  to  his  parish,  and,  being  unable  to  gain  his 
living,  they  had  sent  him  to  the  workhouse.  I  can ’t  under¬ 
stand  why  a  place  shouhl  be  called  a  workhouse,  where  they 
do  nothing  at  all  Well,  Charley,  as  they  called  him,  got 
very  ill ;  and  they  thought  he  would  not  last  long— and  when 
the  old  people  were  busy,  I  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  with 
him ;  he  was  generally  very  quiet  and  composed,  and  said  he 
was  comfortable,  but  that  he  knew  he  was  going  fast. 

“  ‘  But,’  says  he,  *  here ’s  my  comfort ;  ’  and  he  pointeil  t« 
a  Bible  that  he  had  on  his  knees.  *  If  it  ha»l  not  been  for  this 
book,’  said  he,  '  I  do  think,  at  times,  I  should  have  msd>- 
away  with  myself.’ 

“  ‘  Why,’  say  I,  ‘what  have  you  done?  Have  you  bvi  • 
very  wicked  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  We  are  all  very  wicked,’  said  he;  ‘  but  that ’s  not  ex¬ 
actly  it — I  have  been  haunted  for  so  many  years,  that  I  have 
been  almost  driven  mad.’ 

“  ‘  Why,’  said  I,  *  what  can  you  have  done  that  you  should 
have  been  haunted  ?  You  hav’  n’t  committed  murder,  have 
you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  1  do  n’t  know  what  to  say,’  replied  he;  *  if  a  man 
looks  on  and  do  n’t  prevent  murder,  is  it  not  the  same  ?  I 
hav’  n’t  long  to  live,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  happier  if  I 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  for  I  have  kept  the  secret  a  long 
while;  and  I  think  that  you,  as  a  sailor,  and  knowing  what 
sailors  suffer,  mi^  have  a  fellow  feeling  ;  and  perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  (for  I ’m  somew];iat  uneasy  about  it)  whether  you 
think  that  I  am  so  very  much  to  blame  in  the  business  ?  I ’ve 
suffered  enough  for  it  these  many  years ;  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  I  have  so,  when  I’m  called  up  to  be 
judged — as  we  all  shall,  if  this  book  is  true — as  I  fully  believe 
it  to  be.”  ' 

”  Here  he  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  upset ;  but  he  took  a 
drink  of  water,  and  then  he  told  me  as  follows : 

”  ‘  About  twenty-three  years  ago,  I  was  a  seaman  on  board 
of  the  William  and  Caroline,  West  Indiaman,  bound  to  Ja¬ 
maica.  We  had  two  or  tliree  passengers  on  board,  and  the 
steward’s  wife  attended  upon  them.  She  was  a  handsome 
tall  young  woman;  and  when  she  and  her  husband  came  on 
board,  they  told  me  they  had  one  child,  which  they  had  left 
at  home.  Now  Yarmouth,  you  see,  is  my  native  place  ;  and, 
although  I  did  not  know  her  husband,  I  knew  her  family  very 
well ;  so  we  were  very  intimate,  and  I  used  to  talk  about  the 
{  people  we  knew,  and  so  on.  I  mention  this,  in  consequence 
of  what  occurred  afterward.  We  arrived  very  safe  at  Ja- 
I  maica,  and  remained,  as  usual,  some  time  at  the  island  before 
the  drogers  brought  round  our  cargo,  and  then  we  again  sailed 
for  England. 

‘  Well,  we  got  clear  of  the  islands,  and  were  getting  well 
north,  when  there  came  on  a  terrible  gale  ef  wind  which  dis¬ 
masted  ns ;  and  for  three  weeks  we  were  rolling  about  gimnel 
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under,  for  we  were  very  heavily  laden ;  and  we  lost  our  r^k- 
oning.  At  last  we  found  out  that  we  had  been  blown  down 
among  the  reefs  to  the  southward  of  the  Bahama  Isles.  We 
had  at  on©  time  rigged  jury  masts,  but  unfortunately  the  gale 
had  blown  up  again,  and  carried  them  also  over  the  side  ;  and 
we  had  no  means  of  doing  any  thing,  for  we  had  no  more  small 
spars  or  sails,  aiid  all  our  hopes  were,  of  falling  in  with  some 
vessel  which  tnight  assist  us. 

“  *  But  we  had  no  such  good  fortune;  and  one  morning, 
when  a  heavy  sea  was  running,  we  discovered  that  it  was 
bearing  us  down  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  from  which  there  was 
no  chance  of  escape.  We  had  no  resource  but  to  get  the  boats 
out,  and  take  our  chance  in  them.  The  captain  was  very  cool 
and  collected  ;  he  ordered  every  thing  in  which  might  be  re¬ 
quisite  ;  called  up  the  men,  and  explained  to  them  his  inten¬ 
tions.  All  the  water  and  provisions  were  put  into  the  launch, 
for  the  sea  ran  so  high  that  the  small  boats  could  not  carry 
them ;  dnd  it  was  intended  that  all  the  boats  should  keep  com¬ 
pany  till  it  moderated,  and  then  each  boat  should  have  his  owq 
supply.  When  all  was  ready,  we  were  told  off  to  our  respect¬ 
ive  boats.  The  steward  and  his  wife  were  to  be  in  the  same 
bimt  with  me ;  and  I  had  put  her  carefully  in  the  stem  sheets, 
for  I  was  her  great  friend.  Now  the  steward  was  called  out 
by  the  captain  to  go  for  something  which  had  been  forgotten ; 
and  while  he  was  away  the  ship  was  struck  by  a  heavy  sea, 
which  occasioned  such  a  breach  over  her  that  all  was  in  con¬ 
fusion,  and,  to  prevent  the  small  boats  from  swamping,  they 
were  pushed  off.  The  launch  was  still  held  on  for  the  captain, 
who  hastened  in  with  the  mate  and  the  steward,  for  they  were 
the  only  three  left  on  board ;  and  away  we  all  went.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  as  the  cause  why  the  steward  was  separated  (only 
for  a  time,  as  we  supposed)  from  his  wife.  We  had  not  been  j 
clear  of  the  ship  more  than  five  minutes,  before  we  found  that 
we,  in  our  boat,  could  hardly  make  head  ’gainst  the  wind  and  | 
swell,  which  bore  down  on  the  reef  close  to  us;  the  launch, 
which  was  a  heavy  pulling  boat  and  deeply  laden,  could  not; 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  the  misery  to  see  her  in 
the  breakers,  swallowed  up  with  ail  hands,  together  with  all 
the  provisions  and  water  for  our  sustenance.  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  the  agony  of  the  stewajd’s  wife,  who  saw 
hor  husband  perish  before  her  eyes.  She  fainted  ;  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  she  came  to  again ;  for  no  one  could  leave 
his  oar  for  a  minute  to  assist  her,  as  we  pulled  for  our  lives. 
At  last  she  did  come  to.  Poor  thing !  I  felt  for  her.  Toward 
night  the  wind  lulled,  and  we  had  every  appearance  of  fine 
weather  coming  on  ;  but  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  only  a 
barrico  of  water  in  the  boat,  and  we  were  quite  exhausted 
with  fatigue. 

“  ‘  We  knew  that  we  must  pull  te  the  northward,  and  try 
and  fetch  the  Bahama  isles,  or,  perhaps,  one  of  the  small 

3uays  to  the  Southward  of  them,  where  we  might  procure  tur- 
e,  and,  perhaps,  water;  and  when  the  sea  had  gone  down, 
which  it  did  very  fast,  we  put  the  head  of  our  boat  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  pulling  all  night.  At  day  break,  the  other  boat  was 
not  to  be  seen ;  it  was  a  dead  calm,  but  there  was  still  a  long 
heavy  swell — we  shared  out  some  water  and  rested  till  the 
ev-ning,  and  then  ve  took  to  our  oars  again. 

“  ‘  We  rowed  hard  till  the  morning,  but  when  the  sun  rose 
it  scorched  us  up ;  it  weis  impossible  for  us  to  keep  to  our  oars 
without  drinking,  and,  there  being  no  one  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand,  oar  water  was  all  gone ;  and  we  had  not  gained  fifty 
miles  to  the  northward.  On  the  third  morning  we  laid  down 
exhausted  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat — we  were  dying  not  only 
with  thirst  but  with  hunger;  we  had  agreed  that  when  night 
came  on  we  would  take  to  the  oars  again ;  but  some  would 
and  some  would  not ;  so  that,  at  last,  those  who  had  taken  to 
their  oars  would  pull  no  longer. 

“  ‘  The  steward’s  wife  at  times  sang  psalms,  and  at  times 
wept ;  she  had  a  very  sweet  voice ;  but  her  lips  were  soon 
glued  together  for  want  of  water,  and  she  could  sing  no 
longer. 

“  *  When  the  sun  rose  on  the  fourth  day,  there  was  no  ves¬ 
sel  to  be  seen :  some  were  raving  for  water,  and  others  sat 
crouched  under, the  boat’s  thwarts  in  silent  despair.  But,  to¬ 
ward  evening,  the  sky  clouded  over,  and  there  fell  a  heavy 
rain,  which  refreshed  us.  We  took  the  gown  from  off  the 
steward’s  wife,  and  spread  it,  and  caught  the  water ;  and  we 
all  drank  until  our  thirat  was  quenched, — even  our  wet  clothes 
were  a  comfort  to  us; — still  we  were  gnawed  with  hunger. 
Thai  night  we  slept;  but  the  next  morning  every  man’s  eye 
flashed,  and  we  all  looked  us  if  we  would  eat  each  other;  and 
there  were  w’hisperings  and  noddings  going  on  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat ;  and  a  negro  who  was  with  us  took  out  his  knife, 


I  and  sharpened  it  on  the  boats  gunnel.  No  one  asked  him  why. 
I  We  spoke  not,  but  we  all  had  our  own  thoughts.  It  was 
dreadful  to  look  at  our  hollow  cheeks, — our  eyes  sunken  deep, 
but  glaring  like  red  hot  coals,— our  lung  ^ards  and  hag¬ 
gard  faces, — every  one  ready  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  other. 
The  poor  woman  never  complained  or  said  a  word  after  she 
left  off  singing, — her  thoughts  appeared  elsewhere.  She  sat 
for  hours  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  still  blue  wa¬ 
ter,  as  if  she  would  pierce  its  depth. 

At  last  the  negro  came  aft;  and  we  were  each  upon  our 
guard  as  he  passed  us,  for  we  had  seen  him  sharpen  his 
knife.  He  went  to  the  stem  sheets,  where  the  poor  woman 
sat,  and  we  all  knew  what  he  intended  to  do — for  he  only 
acted  our  own  thoughts.  She  was  still  hanging  over  the  gun¬ 
nel,  with  her  eyes  fixed  downwards,  and  she  heeded  not  his 
approach :  he  caught  her  by  the  hair,  and  dragged  her  head 
towards  him.  She  then  held  out  her  arms  towards  me,  faintly 
calling  me  by  name ;  but  I — shame  on  me — remained  sitting 
on  the  after  thwart.  The  negro  thrust  his  knife  into  her  neck, 
below  the  ear;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  divided  the  artery,  he 
glued  his  thick  lips  to  the  gash,  and.  sucked  her  blood. 

“  ‘  When  the  deed  was  done,  others  rose  up  and  would  have 
shared;  but  the  negro  kept  his  white  eyes  directed  towards 
them — one  arm  thrust  out,  with  his  knife  pointed  at  them,  as 
he  slaked  his  thirst,  while,  with  his  other  round  her  waist,  he 
supported  her  dying  frame.  The  attitude  was  that  of  fond¬ 
ness,  while  the  deed  was — murder.  He  appeared  as  if  he 
was  caressing  her,  while  her  life’s  blood  poured  into  his 
throat.  At  last  we  all  drew  our  knives ;  and  the  negro  knew 
that  he  must  resign  his  prey,  or  his  life.  He  dropped  the 
woman,  and  she  fell,  with  her  face  forward,  at  my  feet.  She 
was  quite  dead.  And  then — our  hunger  was  relieved. 

“  ‘  Three  days  passed  away,  and  again  we  were  mad  for 
want  of  water, — when  we  saw  a  vessel.  We  shouted,  and 
shook  hands,  and  threw  out  the  oars,  and  pulled  as  if  we  had 
never  suffered.  It  was  still  calm,  and,  as  we  approached  the 
vessel,  we  threw  what  remained  of  the  poor  woman  into  the 
sea;  and  the  sharks  finished  what  we  had  left.  We  agreed 
to  say  nothing  about  her;  for  we  were  ashamed  of  our¬ 
selves. 

‘  Now,  I  did  not  murder,  but  I  did  not  prevent  it ;  and  I 
have  ever  since  been  haunted  by  this  poor  woman.  I  see  her 
and  the  negro  constantly  before  me  ;  and  then  I  think  of  what 
passed,  and  I  turn  sick.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  saved 
her, — she  is  always  holding  out  her  arms  to  me,  and  I  hear 
her  faintly  call  ‘  Charles,’ — then  I  read  my  Bible — and  she 
disappears,  emd  I  feel  as  if  I  were  forgiven. — Tell  me,  what 
do  you  thiak,  messmate?” 

<•  •  Why,’  replied  I,  ‘  sarcumstances  will  make  us  do  what 
we  otherwise  would  never  think  possible.  I  never  was  in 
such  a  predicament;  and,  therefore,  can’t  tell  what  people 
may  be  brought  to  do — but  tall  me,  messmate,  what  was  the 
name  of  the  poor  woman?’ 

”  ‘  The  husband’s  name  was  Ben  Rivers.’ 

“‘Rivers,  did  you  say?’  replied  I,  struck  all  of  a  heap. 

“  'Yes,’  replied  he;  ‘that  was  her  name;  she  was  of  tWs 
town; — but  never  mind  the  name, — tell  me  what  you  think, 
messmate?’ 

“  ‘Well,’  says  I,  (for  I  was  quite  bewildered,)  ‘I’ll  tell  you 
what,  old  fellow — as  far  as  I’m  consamed,  you  have  my  for¬ 
giveness,  and  now  I  must  wish  you  good  bye — and  I  pray  to 
God  that  we  may  never  meet  again.’ 

“  ‘  Stop  a  little,’  said  he  ;  ‘  don’t  leave  me  this  way — Ah  ! 

I  see  how  it  is — you  think  I’m  a  murderer.’ 

‘‘  ‘No  I  don’t,’  replied  I ;  ‘  not  exactly — still  there’ll  be  no 
harm  in  your  reading  your  Bible.’ 

‘‘  And  so  I  got  up,  and  walked  out  oi  the  room — for  you 
see.  Jack,  although  he  mayn’t  have  been  so  much  to  blame, 
still  I  didn’t  like  to  be  in  company  with  a  man  who  had  eaten 
up  my  ovn  mother!" 

Here  Ben  paused,  and  sighed  deeply.  I  was  so  much 
shocked  with  the  narrative,  that  I  could  not  say  a  word.  At 
last  Ben  continued : — 

“  I  couldn’t  stay  in  the  room — I  couldn’t  stay  in  the  work- 
house.  I  couldn’t  even  stay  in  the  town.  Before  the  day  closed, 

I  was  out  of  It — and  I  have  never  been  there  since.  Now, 

I  Jack,  I  must  go  in — remember  wliat  1  have  said  to  you,  and 
lam  to  read  your  Bible.” 

I  promised  that  I  would,  and  that  very  evening  I  had  my 
first  lesson  from  Peter  Anderson — and  I  continued  to  receive 
them  until  1  could  read  well.  He  then  taught  me  to  write 
:  and  cipher;  but  before  I  could  do  the  latter,  many  events 
I  occurr^,  which  must  be  made  known  to  the  reader. 
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PART  II. 

i 

V.— Of  the  misunderstandinE  that  arose  between  Queen  Jane  and  her 
husband,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley. 

Jane  not  appearing',  and  somo  time  having  elapsed  since  ! 
her  departure,  her  sisters,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  her 
return  in  the  room  adjoining  the  council-chamber,  became  so  i 
uneasy,  that,  notwithstanding  her  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  j 
they  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  her.  Accordingly,  bidding  i 
the  ushers  precede  them,  they  descended  to  the  chapel  ;  and  | 
their  uneasiness  was  by  no  means  decreased  on  finding  it  bu-  | 
ried  in  darkness,  and  apparently'  empty.  As  they  gaxed  ; 
around  in  perplexity  and  astonishment,  a  deep-<lrawn  sigh  j 
broke  from  the  northern  aisle  ;  and,  hurrying  in  that  direction,  | 
they  discovered  the  object  of  their  search,  who  had  been  hid-  i 
den  from  view  by  the  massive  intervening  pillars,  extended  I 
upon  a  seat,  and  just  recovering  from  a  swoon  into  which  she  j 
had  fallen.  Revived  by  their  assiduities,  Jane  was  soon  able  ; 
to  speak,  and  tho  first  thing  she  uttered  was  a  peremptory  or-  i 
der  that  no  alarm  should  be  given,  or  assistance  sent  for.  , 
“  [  am  now  well — quite  well,”  she  said,  with  a  look  and  in  i 
a  tone  that  belied  her  words,  “  and  requiie  no  furthis-  aid.  ' 
Do  not  question  me  as  to  what  has  happened.  Mv  brain  is  i 
too  confused  to  think  of"it;  and  I  would  fain  banish  it  alto-  i 
gether  from  my  memory.  Moreover,  I  charge  you  by  your  ! 
love  and  allegiance,  that  you  mention  to  no  one — not  even  to 
my  dear  lord  and  husband,  should  he  interrogate  you  on  the 
subject — how  you  have  just  found  me.  And  if  my  visit  here  | 
be  not  remarked  by  him — as  is  not  unlikely,  if  he  should  re¬ 
main  closeted  with  the  Duke  pf  Northumberland — it  is  my  j 
will  and  pleasure  tliat  no  allusion  be  made  to  the  circum-  | 
stance.  You  will  not  need  to  be  told,  dear  sisters,  that  I  have  ! 
good  reasons  for  thus  imposing  silence  upon  you.  To  you,  i 
sirs,”  she  continued,  addressing  the  ushers,  who  listened  to  i 
her  with  the  greatest  surprise,  “  I  also  enjoin  the  strictest  se-  ^ 
cr(>cy — and  look  well  you  observe  it.”  I 

The  solemn  and  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  Queen 
delivered  her  commands  quite  confounded  her  sisters,  who  j 
glanced  at  each  other  as  if  they  knew  not  what  to  think — but 
they  readily  promisedBCompliance,  as  did  the  ushers.  Sup-  ^ 
porting  herself  on  the  arm  of  Lady  Herbert,  Jane  then  arose,  | 
and  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  toward  the  eastern  stair*case. 

As  she  was  about  to  turn  the  corner  of  the  aisle,  she  whispered  ' 
to  Lady  Hastings,  who  walked  on  her  left,  “  Look  behind  you,  ' 
Catherine.  Do  you  see  nothing  on  the  ground  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  whatever,  your  highness,”  replied  the  other,  ' 
glancing  fearfully  over  her  shoulder.  “  Nothing  whatever,  j 
except  the  black  and  fantastic  shadows  of  our  attendants.”  | 

“  Thank  Heaven!  it  is  gone,”  ejaculated  Janv,  as  if  rc-  • 
lieved  from  a  weight  of  anxiety.  ! 

“  What  is  gone,  dear  sister  ?  ”  inquired  Lady  HerVert,  af-  j 
fectionately.  i 

‘*^o  not  ask  me,”  replied  Jane,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  put  ■ 
an  end  to  further  conversation  on  the  subject.  “  What  I  j 
have  seen  and  heard  must  for  ever  remain  locked  in  my  rmn  ! 
bosom.”  j 

”  1  began  to  think  a  spirit  must  hav«  appeared  to  your  ma- 
jesty,”  observed  Lady  Herbert,  whose  curiosity  was  violently  ! 
excited,  and  who,  in  common  with  most  persons  of  the  pe-  j 
riod,  entertained  a  firm  belief  in  supernatural  appearances.  ! 

”  Every  chamber  in  the  Tower  is  said  to  be  haunted — and  j 
why  not  this  ghostly  chapel,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  jre<»pled  1 
with  fantoms  7  I  am  quite  sorry  I  proposed  to  visit  it.  But 
if  I  am  ever  caught  in  it  again,  except  in  broad  daylight,  and 
then  only  with  sufficieat  attendance,  your  majesty  shall  have  . 
free  leave  to  send  me  to  keep  company  with  the  invisible  | 
world  far  the  future.  I  w’ould  give  something  to  know  what  , 
you  have  seen.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ghost  of  Anne  Boleyn,  ^ 
who  is  known  to  walk— or  the  Guilty  Catherine  Howard— or  1 
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I  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury.  Do  tell  me  what  it  was — and 
whether  the  spectre  carried  its  head  under  its  arm  7  ” 

*‘  No  more  of  this,”  said  Jane,  authoritatively.  **  Come  with 
me  to  the  altar.” 

‘‘  Your  majesty  is  not  going  to  renmia  here?”  cried  Lady 
j  Hastings.  ”  I  declare  positively  1  ilare  not  stop.”  ^ 

I  ”  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  will  sutfice  to  offer  a  stn- 
1  gle  praver  to  Heaven,”  rejoiiifjd  the  Queen.  “  Bo  not  afraid. 

I  Nothing  will  injure  or  affright  you.” 

j  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  that,”  renlieil  Lady  Hastings. 

I  ”  And  now  I  really  do  think  I  see  something.” 
j  ‘"Indeed!”  exclaimed  Jane,  starting.  ”  Where?” 

”  Behind  the  farthest  pillag  on  tlie  right,”  replied  Lady 
Hastings,  pointing  toward  it.  ”  It  looks  like  a  man  mutlk'd 
in  a  cloak  There  !— it  moves.” 

”  Go  and  are  wlietber  any  one  be  lurking  in  the  chajiel,” 
said  Jane  to  the  nearest  usher,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  so  loud, 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she  desired  to  lie  overheard. 

The  attendant  obeyetl ;  and  immediately  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  could  find  no  one. 

”  Your  fears,  you  perceive,  ar«  groundless,  Catherine,”  ob- 
serN’ed  Jane,  foreing  a  smile.  . 

‘‘  Not  altogether,  I  am  {lersuaded,  from  your  manner,  my 
dear  sister,  and  gracious  mistress,”  rejoine<l  Lady  Hastings. 
“Oh !  how  I  wish  1  was  safe  back  again  in  t'se  palace.” 

“  So  do  I,”  aildrd  Lady  Herbert. 

“  A  moment’s  patience  and  I  am  ready,”  rejoined  Jane. 
With  this  sbe  approcu;hed  tlje  altar,  and  prostrated  hersoll 
on  the  velvet  cushion  before  it. 

“Almighty  Providence!”  she  murmured  in  a  tone  so  low 
as  to  be  inaudible  to  the  others,  “  I  humbly  petition  thee  and 
supplicate  thee,  that  if  the  kingdom  that  has  been  given  me 
be  rightly  and  lawfully  mine,  thou  wilt  grant  me  so  much  grace 
and  spirit,  that  I  may  govern  it  to  thy  glory,  service,  alul  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  if  it  be  otherwise— if  I  am  unlawfully  possessed 
of  it.  and  urn  a  hindrance  to  one  who  might  serve  th«*«  more 
efiectually,  remove,  O  Lord,  the  crown  from  my  head,  and  set 
it  on  that  of  thy  chosen  servant !  And  if  what  I  have  this  uight 
beheld  be  a  fore-shadowing  and  a  warning  of  the  dreadful 
doom  that  awaits  me,  grant  me,  1  be#c«*ch  thee,  strength  to 
meet  it  w’ith  fortitude  and  resignation ; — so  that  my  ending, 
like  my  life,  may  redound  to  thy  honor,  and  tho  welfare  of  thy 
holy  church.” 

While  .lane  was  thns  devoutly  occupied,  her  sisters,  who 
stood  behind  her,  could  scarcely  control  their  uneasiness,  but 
glanced  ever  and  anon  timorously  rouml,  as  if  in  expectation 
of  some  fearful  inlerrupiion.  Their  fears  were  speedily  com¬ 
municated  to  the  ushers ;  and  though  nothing  occurred  to  oc¬ 
casion  fresh  alarm,  the  few  minutes  spent  by  the  Qu«**n  in 
prayer  appeared  an  age  to  her  companions.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  hour — it  was  past  midnight, — and  the  place,  cal¬ 
culated  to  awaken  superstitious  terrors.  The  lights  borne  by 
the  attendants  only  illumined  a  portion  of  the  cha{)el ;  render¬ 
ing  that  which  was  left  in  shadow  yet  more  sombre  ;  while  the 
columned  aisles  on  either  side,  and  the  deeply  recessed  arches 
of  tho  gallery  aliove,  were  shrouded  in  gloom.  Even  in  broad 
day,  St.  John’s  Chapel  is  a  solemn  and  a  striking  spot;  but 
at  midnight,  with  its  heavy,  hoary  pillars,  reared  around  like 
phantoms,  its  eflect  upon  the  imagination  will  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  far  greater. 

Already  described  a*  one  of  the  most  perfeat  specimens  of 
Norman  ecclesiastical  architecture,  this  venerable  strncture, 
once  used  as  a  place  of  private  worship  by  the  old  monarchs 
of  England,  and  now  us  a  receptacle  for  Chancery  proceedin|ts, 
has,  from  its  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  White  Tower,  pre¬ 
served,  in  an  almost  UNequaled  state,  its  original  freshness 
and  beauty;  and,  except  that  its  floors  are  encumbered  with 
cast's,  Ri'd  its  walls  of  Caen  stone  disfigured  by  a  thick  coat 
of  white  plaster,  it  is  now  much  in  the  same  state  that  it 
was  St  the  p'riod  under  coniudcration.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
with  broad  aisles,  flanked  (as  has  been  mentiwned)  by  twelve 
circular  "pillars,  of  the  simplest  and  most  solid  construction, 
which  support  a  stone  gallery  of  equal  width  with  the  aisles, 
and  having  an  arcade  corresponding  with  that  beneath.  The 
Hour  is  now  boarded,  but  was  formerly  covered  with  a  hard 
polislicd  coment,  resembling  red  granite.  The  roof  i«  coved, 
and  beautifully  proportioned;  and  the  fane  is  completed  by  a 
semicircular  termination  toward  the  east. 

Old  Stowe  records  the  following  order,  given  in  the  reign  of 
Heary  the  Third,  for  its  decoration “  And  that  ye  cause  the 
whole  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  to  be  whited.  And 
that  ye  cause  three  glass  windows  in  the  same  chapel  to  be 
made ;  to  wit,  one  on  the  north  side,  with  a  cenatn  Knlw 
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Mary  holding  her  child  ;  the  other  on  the  south  part,  with  the  j 
imafte  of  the  Trinity;  and  the  third,  of  St.  John  the  A{Mtstle 
ami  Kvangelist.  in  the  south  part.  And  that  ye  cause  the  cross 
and  the  beam  beyond  the  altar  of  the  same  chapel  to  be  paint* 
ed  well  and  with  i^oud  colors.  And  that  we  cause  to  be  made 
and  painted  two  fair  images  where  more  conTcniently  and  de-  | 
cently  they  may<be  done  in  the  same  chapel;  one  of  St.  Ed*  | 
ward,  holding  a  ring,  and  reaching  it  out  to  St.  John  the  Evan*  | 
gelist.”  These  fair  images — the  cross — the  rood, — and  the  ; 
splendid  illuminated  window,  are  gone — m«)8t  of  them,  indeed,  | 
were  gone  in  (iueen  June’s  time — the  royal  worshippers  are  ^ 
gone  with  them ;  but  enough  remains  in  its  noble  arcades,  | 
its  vaulted  aisles,  and  matchless  columns,  to  place  St.  John’s  | 
Chapel  foremost  in  l)eauty  of  its  class  of  architecture. 

Her  devotions  over,  Jane  arose  with  a  lighter  heart,  and,  | 
accompanied  by  her  little  train,  quitted  the  chaf>el.  On  ' 
reaching  her  own  apartments,  she  dismissed  her  attendants,  | 
with  renewed  injunctions  of  secresy;  and  as  Iiurd  Guilford  ' 
Dudley  had  not  returned  from  the  council,  and  she  felt  too  ^ 
much  disturl)ed  in  mind  to  think  of  repose,  she  took  from 
among  the  books  on  her  table,  a  volume  of  the  divine  Plato,  j 
whose  Phtedo,  in  the  original  tongue,  she  was  wont,  in  the  | 
words  of  her  famous  instructor,  linger  Ascham,  “  to  read  | 
with  as  much  .deliglit  as  some  gentlemen  would  take  in  a  ; 
merry  tale  of  Boccace ;”  and  was  speedily  lost  in  his  pro*  | 
found  and  philosophic  speculations.  i 

In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  consumed  ;  \ 
nor  was  it  till  near  day-break  that  she  was  aroused  from  her  i 
studies  by  the  entrance  of  her  husband.  | 

“Jane,  my  beloved  queen !’’  he  exclaimed,  hastening  toward  , 
her  with  a  countenancit  beaming  with  delight.  “  1  have  Intel* 
ligence  for  you  which  will  enchant  you.” 

“  Indeed!  ray  dear  lord,”  she  replied,  laying  down  her  book, 
and  losing  to  meet  him.  “  What  is  it?” 

“  Guess,”  he  answered,  smiling. 

“  Nay,  dear  Dudley,”  she  rejoined,  “  put  me  not  to  this 
trouble.  Tell  me  at  once  your  news,  that  I  may  participate 
in  your  satisfaction.” 

“  In  a  word,  then,  my  queen,”  replied  Lord  Guilford,  “my 
father  and  the  nobles  propose  to  elevate  me  to  the  same  dig* 
nity  as  yourself.”  i 

Jane’s  countenance  fell.  ] 

“  They  have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  my  lord,”  she  rejoined  i 
gravely ;  “  I,  alone,  can  thus  elevate  you.!’  j 

“  Then  I  am  king,”  cried  Dudley,  triumphantly.  | 

“My  lord,”  observed  Jane,  with  increased  gravity,  “you  j 
will  pardon  me  if  I  say  I  must  consider  of  this  matter.”  i 
“Consider  of  it!”  echoed  her  husband,  frowning;  “  I  must 
have  your  decision  at  once.  You  can  have  no  hesitation,  since 
my  father  desires  it.  I  am  your  husband,  and  claim  your  | 
ob^ience.’  | 

“  And  I,  my  Urd,”  rejoined  Jane,  with  dignity,  “  am  your  1 
queen;  and,  as  such,  it  is  fur  me,  nut  you,  to  exact  obedience,  i 
We  will  talk  no  further  on  the  subject.”  j 

“  As  you  please,  madam,”  replied  Lord  Guilford,  coldly. —  ^ 
“  To-morrow  you  will  learn  the  Duke’s  pleasure.” 

“  When  I  do  so,  he  shall  know  mine,”  rejoined  Jane. 

“  How  is  this  ?”  exclaimed  Dudley,  gazing  at  her  in  asl;pn-  | 
ishment.  “  Can  it  be  possible  you  are  the  same  Jane  whom  I  { 
left-— all  love — all  meekness — nil  compliance  ?— or  have  a  few  j 
hours  of  rule  so  changed  your  nature,  that  you  no  longer  love  j 
me  as  heietofore?”  I 

“  Dudley,”  returned  Jane,  tenderly,  “  you  are  dear  tome  as  I 
ever;  and  if  I  accede  not  to  your  wishes,  do  not  impute  it  to  ! 
other  than  the  right  motive.  As  a  «{ueen,  I  Lave  dbties  jmra*  | 
mount  to  all  other  considerations — duties  which,  so  long  a.**  I 
an  queen,  I  will  fultil  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  at  every 
personal  sacrihee.  Be  not  wholly  guided  by  tho  counsels  of 
your  father— be  not  dazzled  by  ambition.  I  he  step  you  pro¬ 
pose  is  fraught  with  danger.  It  may  cost  me  my  crown,  and 
cannot  ensure  one  to  you.” 

•*  Enough,”  replied  her  husband,  apparently  convinced  by 
her  arguments.  “We  will  postpone  iu  further  consideration 
uU  to-morrow.” 

Wheu  that  morrow  came,  Dudley’s  first  business  was  to  seek 
his  father,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  manner  in  which  his 
communication  to  the  Queen  had  been  received.  The  haughty 
Duke  appeared  surprised,  but  imputed  the  failure  to  his  son’s 
mismanagement,  and  undertook  to  set  it  right.  With  this 
view,  he  repaired  to  the  Queen’s  apartments,  and  on  obtaining 
an  audience,  informed  ter  that  he  and  the  lords  of  the  council 
bad  resolved  to  place  her  husband  on  the  throne  beside  her. — 
Her  answer  dififered  in  nothing  from  that  which  she  had  re¬ 


turned  to  I^rd  Guilford,  except  that  it  was  couched  in  a  firmer 
tone ;  but  it  hud  this  addition,  that  she  was  well  aware  of  his 
Grace’s  object  in  the  proposal,  which  was,  in  etfect,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  supreme  power.  In  vain  arguments,  en- 
tivaties,  and  even  threats,  were  used  by  the  Duke  :  Jane  con¬ 
tinued  inflexible.  Northumberland  was  succeeded  by  his  no 
less  imperious  spouse,  w  ho,  with  all  the  insolence  of  her  arro¬ 
gant  nature,  rated  her  daughter-in-law  soundly,  and  strove  to 
tenify  her  into  compliance.  But  she,  two,  failed ;  and  Lord 
Guilford  WHS  so  enraged  at  his  consort’s  obstinacy,  that  ^ 
quitted  the  Tow'er,  and  departed  for  Sion  House,  without  even 
taking  leave  of  her. 

Perplexed  as  he  felt  by  Jane’s  conduct,  Northumberland 
was  too  well  versed  in  human  nature  not  to  be  aware  that  a 
character  however  soft  and  pliant  may,  by  tho  sudden  altera¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  ,be  totally  changed — but  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  such  a  remarkable  display  of  firmness  as 
June  had  exhibited.  The  more  he  considered  the  matter,  the 
more  satisfied  he  became  that  she  had  some  secret  counsellor, 
under  whose  guidance  she  acted,  and  with  the  view  of  finding 
out  who  it  was,  he  resolved  to  have  all  her  motions  watched. 
No  one  apfieared  so  well  fitted  to  this  orfice  as  his  daughter, 
the  Lady  Hastings;  and  sending  for  her,  he  extracted  from 
her,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  all  particulars  with  which 
she  was  acijuuinted  of  the  mysterious  occurrence  in  St.  John’s 
Chapel.  This  information  filled  Northumlierland  with  new 
surprise,  and  convincetl  him  that  he  had  more  to  dread  than 
he  at  first  imagined,  and  that  the  schemes  of  his  enemies  must 
be  in  full  operation.  His  suspicions  fell  upon  Simon  Kcnard, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  connect  him  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  occurrence.  Dismissing  his  daughter  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  part  he  desired  her  to  play,  he  continued  fur  some 
time  brooding  over  the  mysh'ry,  and  vainly  trying  to  unravel 
it.  At  one  time,  he  resolved  to  interrogate  Jane  ;  but  the  re¬ 
ception  ho  had  recently  experienced  induced  him  to  adopt  a 
different  and  more  cautious  course.  His  thoughts,  however, 
were  soon  diverted  from  the  subject,  by  the  onerous  duties  that 
pressed  upon  him.  Among  other  distractions,  nut  the  least 
was  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  that  Mary 
had  Retired  from  Kenninghall  in  Norfolk,  whither  he  had  des¬ 
patched  a  body  of  men  to  surprise  her,  and  retreated  to  a 
more  secure  post,  Framlingham  Castle — that  she  nad  been 
proclaimed  in  Norwich — and  that  her  party  was  hourly  gain¬ 
ing  strength  in  all  quarters.  lil  news  seldom  comes  alone, 
and  the  proud  Duke  experienced  the  truth  of  the  adage. — 
Other  messengers  brought  word  that  the  Earls  of  Bath,  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  Oxford,  Lord  Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis, 
Sir  Henry  Jerningham,  and  other  important  personages,  had 
declared  themselves  in  her  favor. 

While  he  was  debating  upon  the  best  means  of  crushing 
this  danger  in  the  bud,  a  page  from  Lady  Hastings  suddenly 
presented  himself,  and  informed  him  that  the  Queen  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  deep  conference  with  M.  Simon  Renard, 
in  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.  On  inquiry,  the  Duke  learned  that 
Jane,  who  ha<l  been  greatly  disturbed  in  mind  since  her  hus¬ 
band’s  departure,  had  proceeded  to  St.  Peter’s  Chapel — (a 
place  of  worship  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  Tower 
Green,  and  appropriated  to  the  public  devotions  of  the  court 
and  household,) — accompanied  by  her  mother,  tho  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  and  her  sisters,  the  Ladies  Herbert  and  Hastings; 
and  that  the  train  had  been  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Arundel,  De  Nouilles,  and  Simon  Renard — the  latter  of 
whom,  when  the  Quqen  s  devotions  were  ended,  had  joined 
her.  Tarrying  for  no  further  information,  the  Duke  summoned 
his  attendants,  and  hastened  to  the  Tower  Greer.  Entefpng 
the  chapel,  he  found  tlie  information  he  had  received  was 
correct.  The  wily  embassador  was  standing  with  the  Queen 
before  the  altar. 

VI. — Of  the  solemn  exhortation  proaounced  to  the  giants  by  Master 

Edward  Underhill,  the  **  hot-gospeller,”  at  their  lodging  in  the  by¬ 
ward  tower ;  and  of  the  effect  produced  thereby. 

In  spite  of  the’ interrupt  ion  occasioned  by  the  dwarf,  the 
evening  at  the  Stone  Kitchen  passed  off  pleasantly  enough. 
Dame  Putentia  was  restored  to  good  humor  lay  the  attentions 
of  the  jovial  warder,  and  the  giants  in  consequence  were  re¬ 
galed  with  an  excellent  and  plentiful  supper,  of  which  Xit 
was  permitted  to  partake.  Whether  it  was  that  their  long 
fasting,  or  their  attendance  at  the  state-banquet,  had  sharpened 
the  appetites  of  the  three  gigantic  brethren,  or  that  the  viands 
set  before  them  were  of  a  more  tempting  nature  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  but  certain  it  it  that  their  prodi¬ 
gious  peribrmances  at  the  table  excited  astonishment  from 
all  who  witnessed  them,  and  elicited  tha  particular  approba- 
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tion  of  Ribald,  who,  being  curious  to  ascertain  how  much 
they  could  eat,  insisted  on  helping  them  to  every  thing  on  the 
board,  and,  strange  to  say,  met  with  no  refusal. 

With  the  profuse  hospitality  of  the  period,  all  the  supei^ 
(luities  of  the  royal  feast  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
household ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  conceived  that  Peter 
Trusbut’s  table  was  by  na  means  scantily  furnished.  Nor 
was  he  disposed  to  stint  his  guests.  Several  small  dishes  i 
which  had  been  set  before  them  having  disappeared  with 
marvelous  celerity,  he  cauled  for  the  remains  of  a  lordly 
baron  of  beef,  which  had  recently  graced  the  royal  sideboard. 
At  the  sight  of  this  noble  joint,  Og,  who  had  just  appropriated 
a  dish  of  mast  quails,  two  of  which  he  despatched  at  a 
mouthful,  uttered  a  grunt  of  intense  satisfaction,  and  aband¬ 
oning  the  trilling  dainties^  to  Xit,  prepared  for  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  fare. 

Assuming  the  part  of  carver,  Peter  Trusbut  sliced  off  huge 
wedges  of  the  meat,  and  heaped  the  platters  of  the  giants 
with  more  than  would  have  satisfied  men  of  ordinary  appe¬ 
tites.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  came  again  and 
again.  The  meat  was  of  such  admirable  quality — so  well 
roasted — so  full  of  gravy,  and  the  fat  was  so  exquisite,  that 
they  could  not  sufficiently  praise  it,  nor  do  it  sufficient  justice. 
The  knife  was  never  out  of  Peter  Trusbut’s  hands;  nor  was 
he  allow’ed  to  remain  idle  a  moment.  Scarcely  had  he  helped 
Og,  when  Gog’s  plate  was  empty  ;  and  before  Gog  had 
got  his  allowance,  Magog  was  bellowing  for  more.  And 
sa  it  continued  as  long  as  a  fragment  remained  upon  the 
bones. 

Puffing  with  the  exertion  he  had  undergone,  the  pantier 
then  sat  down,  while  Ribald,  resolved  not  to  be  balked  of  his 
pastime,  entreated  Dame  Potentia  to  let  her  guests  wash 
down  thoir  food  with  a  measure  of  metheglin.  After  some 
little  solicitation,  she  complied,  and  returned  with  a  capacious 
jug  containing  about  three  gallons  of  the  balmy  drink.  The 
jug  was  first  presented  to  Magog.  Raising  it  to  his  lips,  he 
took  a  lung  and  stout  pull,  and  then  passed  it  to  Gog.  who 
detaiued  it  some  seconds,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  returned 
it  to  Dame  Trusbut,  perfectly  empty.  By  dint  of  fresh  en¬ 
treaties  from  the  warder.  Dame  Potentia  was  once  more  in¬ 
duced  to  seek  the  cellar ;  and,  on  receiving  the  jug,  Og  took 
care  to  leave  little  in  it  for  his  brethren,  but  poured  out  what 
was  left  into  a  beaker  for  Xit. 

They  were  now  literally  “giants  refreshed;”  and  Peter 
Trusbut,  perceiving  that  they  still  cast  wistful  glances  toward 
the  larder,  complieil  with  a  significant  wink  from  Ribald,  and 
went  in  seaixih  of  further  protisiens.  This  time  he  brought 
the  better  half  of  a  calvered  salmon,  a  knuckle  of  Westphalia 
ham,  a  venison  pasty  with  a  castellated  crust  of  goodly  dimen¬ 
sions,  a  larded  capon,  and  the  legs  and  carcass  of  a  peacock, 
decorated  with  a  fitw  feathers  from  the  tail  of  that  gorgeous 
bird.  Magog,  before  whom  the  latter  dainty  was  placed, 
turned  up  his  nose  at  it,  and  giving  it  to  Xit,  vigorously  as¬ 
saulted  the  venison  pasty.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
board  would  again  be  speedily  cleared ;  and  though  he  had 
no  intention  of  playing  the  niggardly  host  on  the  present 
occasion,  Peter  Trusbut  declared  that  this  was  the  last  time 
such  va.liant  trenchermen  should  ever  feed  at  his  cost.  But 
his  displeasure  was  quickly  dispelled  by  the  mirth  of  the 
warder,  who  laughed  him  out  of  his  resolution,  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  giants  to  proceed  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Og 
was  the  first  to  give  in.  Throwing  back  his  huge  frame  on 
the  bench,  he  seized  a  fiask  of  wine  that  stood  near  him, 
emptied  it  into  a  llagon,  tossed  it  off  at  a  draught,  and  de¬ 
clared  he  had  bad  enough.  Gog  soon  followed  his  example. 
But  Magog  seemed  insatiable,  and  continued  actively  engaged, 
to  the  infinite  diversion  of  Ribald,  and  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

There  was  one  person  to  whom  this  festive  scene  afforded 
no  amusement.  This  was  the  fair  Cicely.  After  Cholmon- 
deley’s  departure — though  wholly  unacquainted  with  what 
had  befallen  him— she  lost  all  her  sprightliness,  and  could  not 
summon  up  a  smile,  though  she  blushed  deeply  when  rallied 
by  the  warder.  In  surrendering  her  heart  at  the  first  summons 
oi’  the  enamored  esquire,  Cicely  had  obeyed  an  uncvnitrollable 
impulse  ;  but  she  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  h**rself  for 
her  precipitancy.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to  have  resisted 
rather  than  have  yielded  to  a  passion  which,  she  feared,  could 
have  no  happy  result;  and,  though  her  admirer  had  vowed 
eternal  constancy,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  ail  the  eloquence 
and  fervor  of  deep  and  sincere  devotion — an  eloquence  which 
seldom  falls  ineliectually  an  female  ears — she  was  not  so  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world  as  to  place  entire  faith 
«  his  professions.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.  Her 


heart  was  no  longer  her  own ;  and  if  her  lo>*er  had  deceived 
her,  and  feigned  a  passion  which  he  did  not  feel,  she  had  no* 
help  for  it,  but  to  love  on  unrequited. 

While  her  bosom  alternately  fluttered  with  hope,  or  palpi¬ 
tated  with  fear,  and  her  hands  mechanically  pursued  their  em¬ 
ployment,  she  chanced  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  behold  the  sinis¬ 
ter  gaze  of  Lawrence  Nightgall  fix«*d  upon  her.  There  was 
something  in  his  malignant  look  that  convinced  her  he  read 
what  was  passing  in  her  breast — and  there  was  a  bitter  and 
exulting  smile  on  his  lip  which,  while  it  alarmed  her  on  her 
account,  terrified  her  (she  knew  not  why)  for  her  lover. 

“  You  are  thinking  of  the  young  esquire  who  leftryou  an 
hour  ago,”  ho  obser\'ed  sarcasticallv 

“  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it,”  replied  Cicely,  coloring ; 
“lam.” 

“  I  knew  it,”  rejoined  the  jailer ;  “  and  he  dared  to  tell  you 
he  loved  you  7” 

Cicely  made  no  reply. 

“  And  you  7 — what  answer  did  yon  give  him,  mistress  ?” — 
continued  Nightgall,  furiously  gasping  her  arm.  “  What  an¬ 
swer  did  you  give  him,  I  any  7” 

“  Let  me  go,”  cried  Cicely.  “  Y’ou  hurt  me  dreadfully.  I 
will  not  be  questioned  thus.” 

“  I  overheard  what  you  said  to  him,”  rejoined  the  jailer.— 

“  You  told  him  that  you  loved  him — that  you  had  loved  no 
other — and  would  wed.no  other.” 

“  I  told  him  the  truth,”  exclaimed  Cicely.  “  I  do  love  him, 
and  will  wed  him.” 

“  It  is  false,”  cried  Nightgall,  laughing  maliciously.  “  You 
will  never  see  him  again.” 

“  How  know  you  that  7”  she  cried,  in  alarm. 

“  Ho  has  left  the  Tower — for  ever,”  returned  the  jailer, 
moodily. 

“  Impossible !”  cried  Cicely.  “  The  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  has  given  orders  that  no  one  shall  go  forth  without  a 
pass.  Beside,  ho  told  me  he  was  returning  to  the  palace.” 

“  I  tell  you  he  is  gone,”  thundered  Nightgall.  "  Hear  me. 
Cicely,”  he  continued,  passionately.  “  I  have  loved  you  h»ng 
— desperately.  I  would  give  my  life — my  soul  for  you.  Do 
not  cast  me  aside  fur  this  vain  court-gallant,  who  pursues  you 
only  to  undo  you.  He  womM  never  wed  you.” 

“  He  has  sworn  to  do  so,”  replied  Cicely. 

“  Indeed  !  ”  cried  Nightgall,  grinding  his  teeth.  “  The 
oath  will  never  be  kept.  Cicely,  you  must — you  $kall  be 
mine.” 

“  Never !  ”  replied  the  maiden.  “  Do  you  suppose  I  would 
unite  myself  to  one  wh«m  I  hate,  os  I  do  you  7  ’’ 

“  Hate  me!  ”  cried  the  jailer,  grasping  her  arm  with  such 
force  that  she  screamed  with  pain.  “  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me 
so  to  my  face  7  ” 

“  I  do,”  she  rejoined.  “  Release  me,  monster !  ’* 

“  Body  of  my  father!  what’s  the  matter?”  roared  Ma¬ 
gog,  who  was  sitting  near  them.  “  Leave  go  your  hold  of  the 
damsel.  Master  Nightgall,”  he  added,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork. 

“  Not  at  your  bidding,  you  overgrown  ox  !  ”  replied  the 
I  jailer. 

“  VVe  ’ll  see  that,”  replied  the  giant.  And  stretching  out 
his  hand,  he  seized  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  drew  him 
forcibly  backward. 

“  You  shall  bleed  for  this,  caitiff!  ”  exclaimed  Nightgall, 
disengaging  himself,  and  menacing  him  with  his  poniard. 

“  Tush !  ”  rejoined  Magog,  contemptuously,  and  instantly 
disarming  him.  “  Your  puny  weapon  will  serve  me  for  a 
tooth-pick,”  he  added,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  And, 
amid  the  loud  laughter  of  the  assemblage,  the  jailer  slunk 
away,  muttering  inteijections  of  rage  and  vengeance. 

Nightgall’s  dark  hints  respecting  Cholmondeley  were  not 
without  efiect  upon  Cicely,  who,  well  aware  of  his  fierce  and 
revengeful  character,  couid  not  help  fearing  some  evil;  and 
when  he  quitted  the  Stone  Kitchen,  an  undefinable  impulse 
prompted  her  to  follow  him.  Hastily  descending  the  stairs, 
on  gaining  the  postern  she  descried  him  hurrying  along  the 
road  between  the  ballium  .wall  and  the  external  line  of  fortifi- 
cations^  and  instantly  decided  on  following  him. 

On  reaching  the  projecting  walls  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower, 
i  behind  which  she  sheltered  herself,  she  saw  tiuit  he  stopped 
I  midway  between  that  fortification  and  the  next  turret,  then 
I  known  as  the  Deviliu,  or  Robin  the  Devil’s  Tower,  but  more 
i  recently,  from  having  been  the  prison  -ef  the  unfortunate  Earl 
I  of'Essex,  as  the  Devereaux  Tower.  Here  he  di*ap}»eared. 
j  Hastening  to  the  spot,  Cicely  looked  for  the  door,  through 
'  which  he  must  have  passed  ;  and  after  some  little  search,  dis- 
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covered  it.  Piuhing  agaiiut  it,  it  yielded  to  the  press  are,  and 
admitted  her  to  a  low  passai^e,  evidently  communicating  with 
some  of  the  subterranean  dungeons  which  she  knew  existed 
under  this  part  of  the  fortress. 

She  had  scarcely  set  foot  within  tliis  passage,  when  she 

Eerceived  the  jailer  returning ;  and  had  barely  time  to  conceal 
crself  behind  an  angle  of  the  wall,  w  hen  he  approached  the 
spot  where  she  stood.  In  his  haste  he  had  forgotten  to  lock 
the  dour,  and  he  now,  with  muttered  execrations,  hasumed  to 
repair  his  error ;  cutting  olf  by  this  means  the  ]>ossibility  of 
Cicely’s  retreat.  And  heie,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  iieces* 
sary  to  leave  her,  and  return  to  the  Stone  Kitchen. 

The  attention  which  must  otherwise  have  been  iufalliby 
called  to  Cicely’s  disappearance  was  diverted  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  a  very  singular  personage,  w  hose  presence  serverl 
somewhat  to  damp  the  hilarity  of  the  party.  This  w  as  Master 
Eidward'|Underhill — a  man  of  some  ability,  but  of  vi<»lentreligiuus 
opinions,  who,  having  recently  been  converted  to  the  new  doc¬ 
trines,  became  so  zealous  in  tlieir  support  and  ]>rupagatiun, 
that  he  obtaiaed  among  his  companions  the  nick-name  of  the 
“  Hot-gospeller.”  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  sandy  hair, 
and  a  scanty  beard  of  the  same  color.  His  eyes  went  blear 
and  glassy,  with  pink  lids  utterly  devoid  of  lashes,  and  he  had 
a  lung  lantern-shaped  visage.  His  attire  was  that  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman-pensioner. 

Rel>uking  the  assemblage  for  their  unseemly  mirth,  and 
mounting  upon  a  stool.  Master  Underhill  would  fain  have 
compelled  them  to  listen  to  a  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  papacy  and  idolatiy  from  the  land — but  he  w  as  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  clamor  w'hich  his  exordium  occasioned,  to  de¬ 
sist.  He  was,  moreover,  brought  down,  with  undue  precipi¬ 
tation,  from  bis  exalted  position  by  Xit,  who  creeping  under 
the  stool,  contrived  to  overset  it,  and  prostrated  the  Gospeller 
on  the  Hour,  to  the  infinite  entertainment  of  the  guests,  and 
the  no  small  damage  of  his  nose. 

This  incident,  though  received  in  good  part  even  by  the 
principal  sufferer,  served  to  break  up  tlie  party.  Apprehen¬ 
sive  of  some  further  disturbance,  and  not  witliout  fears  that 
the  giants  might  indulge  as  freely  with  the  fluids  as  they  had 
done  with  the  solids.  Dame  Trusbut  took  advantage  of  the 
occurrence  to  dismiss  her  guests,  which  she  did  without  much 
ceremony. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  she  noticed  the  absence 
of  Ciceiy.  Not  being  able  to  find  her,  the  recollection  of  the 
handsome  esquire,  and  of  the  attention  he  had  paid  her,  rushed 
to  her  mind;  and  with  a  dreadful  forboding  of  impending 
misery,  she  despatched  her  hnsband  to  the  palace  to  make 
inquiries  after  him ;  while  site  herself  went  to  the  gate — to 
the  ramparts — every  where,  in  short,  that  she  thought  it 
likely  she  could  gain  any  information — but  every  where  with¬ 
out  success. 

The  giants,  meanwhile,  with  Xk,  betook  themselves  to 
their  lodging  in  the  By-ward  Tower.  The  herald  and  the 
men-at-arms,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  charge  of  the 
prisoner  Gilbert,  not  having  received  any  further  instructions 
respecting  him,  accompanied  .them  thither.  They  were  also 
attended  by  Master  Edward  Underhill,  who  was  bent  upon 
admonishing  them,  having  been  given  to  understand  they  were 
relapsing  into  papacy. 

Arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  By-ward  Tower,  the  giants 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner  till  the  morning — 
an  offer  which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  herald,  who,  in¬ 
trusting  him  to  their  care,  departed.  But  the  Gos{)eller  was 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  so  easily.  He  begged  tube  admitted,  and, 
partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  a  bribe  to  the  dwarf,  succedeed 
in  his  object.  The  fvst  care  of  tlie  giants,  on  entering  their 
abode— an  octagonal  chamber  of  stone,  about  sixteen  feet 
wide,  and  twenty  high,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  supported  by 
shai'p  groined  arches  of  great  iieauty,  springing  from  small 
slender  columns — was  to  light  a  candle  placed  in  front  of  an 
ancient  projecting  stone  fireplace.  Their  next  was  to  thrust 
the  prisoner  into  the  arched  embrasure  of  a  loophole  at  one 
side  of  it. 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  weit!  decorated  witli  arras  and 
accoutrements  of  the  gigantic  brethren —  the  size  of  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  strike  any  chance  beholder  with 
wonder.  Over  the  embrasure  in  which  they  had  placed  the 
prisoner,  hung  an  enormous  pair  of  gauntlets,  and  a  morion  of 
equal  size.  Here  was  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  each  shaft  far 
exceeding  ,a  cloth-ysurd  in  length — there  a  formidable  club, 
armed  with  sharp  steel  spikes ;  while  tlie  fire-place  was  gar¬ 
nished  with  a  couple  of  immense  halberts.  Having  drawn  a 
large  pot  of  wine,  which  they  first  offered  to  their  guest,  who 


'  refused  it,  they  each  took  a  deep  draueht;  and  informing  Un¬ 
derhill,  if  he  was  still  resolved  to  hold  forth,  he  hatl  better 
commenqe  without  further  delay,  they  disposed  themselves  to 
listen  to  him. 

Placing  a  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  Og 
seated  himself  opposite  it,  and  took  Xit  upon  his  knee ;  while 
I  Gog  sat  down  beside  him,  and  Magog  supported  his  huge  bulk 
I  against  the  wall.  Divesting  himself  of  his  cap  and  sword, 
and  placing  an  hour-glass  on  the  table,  the  Hot-gospeller  then 
I  opned  a  small  volume  which  he  took  from  beneath  his  cloak  ; 

'  from  which  he  began  to  read  certain  passages  and  to  comment 
i  upon  them  in  a  vehement  tone.  His  exhortation  opened  with 
a  burst  of  rejoicing  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Jane — in  which 
he  pronounced  terrible  anathemas  against  all  those  who  sought 
I  to  restore  tlie  fallen  religion.  Perceiving  the  fierce  gaze  of 
!  the  piisoner  fixed  upon  him,  he  directed  his  chief  thunders 
’  against  him,  and  excited  by  his  subject,  soon  worked  himself 
j  into  a  state  approaching  to  frenzy. 

In  tins  strain  he  continued  tor  some  time,  when  a  sound 
arose  which  drowned  even  his  vehemence.  Overcome  with 
drowsiness,  the  three  giants,  who  for  a  short  time  vainly  en- 
1  deavored  to  attend  to  the  discourse  of  the  Gospeller,  had  now 
;  sunk  into  a  comfortable  slumber— and  the  noise  which  they 
made  was  tremendous.  In  vain  Underhill  endeavored  to 
rouse  them  by  thumping  the  table.  Gog  gazed  at  him  for  an 
instant  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  then  leaning  on  Og’s  shoulder, 
who,  with  head  dropped  back  and  mouth  wide  open,  was  giv¬ 
ing  audible  pi-oof  of  his  insensible  condition,  he  speedily  drop- 
ded  asleep  again.  Such  was  the  astounding  din,  that  the 
Gospeller  could  not  even  make  himself  heard  by  the  dwarf, 
who,  perched  on  Og’s  knee  at  a  few  paces’  distance  stared  in 
amazement  at  his  gesticulations. 

More  than  an  hour  having  passed  in  this  manner,  the  Hot- 
:  gospeller,  whose  wnergies  were  wholly  exhausted,  came  to  a 
pause ;  ahd  after  menacing  his  insensible  audience  with  pro¬ 
portionate  punishment  in  the  next  world — especially  the  idol¬ 
atrous  prisoner,  whom  he  threatened  with  gesture  as  well  as 
with  word — he  closed  his  volume,  and  prepared  to  depart. — 
With  some  ditficulty  the  three  giants  were  awakened;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  assistance  of  Xit,  who  tweaked  their  noses, 

!  and  plucked  their  beards,  that  this  could  be  accomplished. 

{  Just  as  Master  Underhill  was  taking  his  leave.  Dame  Trus- 
I  but  arrived  in  the  greatest  tribulation.  The  fair  Cicely  was 
!  no  where  to  be  found.  Her  husband  had  been  to  the  palace. 
Nothing  could  be  heard  of  the  young  esquire ;  nor  could  Law¬ 
rence  Nightgall  be  met  with.  In  this  emergency  she  had 
come  to  entreat  the  giants  to  aid  her  in  her  search.  They 
agreed  to  go  at  once — and  Xit  was  delighted  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  such  employment.  Accordingly,  the  door  was  lock¬ 
ed  upon  the  prisoner,  and  they  set  forth  with  the  distracted 
I  dame. 

As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  Gilbert  surveyed  the  chamber 
to  see  if  there  was  any  means  by  which  he  might  effect  his 
escape.  An  idea  speedily  occurred  to  him :  by  the  help  of 
one  of  the  halberts  he  contrived  to  free  himself  from  his  bends, 
and  then  clambered  up  the  chimney. 

VII. — How  Cuthbsrt  Cbolmondeley  was  thrown  into  a  Dungeon  near 

the  Devilin  Tower ;  and  bow  a  mysterious  female  figure  appeared 

to  him  there. 

On  recovering  from  the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  he  had 
received,  Cuthl^rt  Cholmondeley  found  himself  sti  etched  on 
the  floor  of  a  gloomy  vault  or  dungeon,  for  such  be  judged  it. 
At  first  he  thought  he  must  bo  dreaming,  and  tried  to  shake 
off  the  horrible  nightmare  by  which  he  supposed  himself  op¬ 
pressed.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  undeceived  him;  and 
starting  to  his  feet  he  endeavored  to  explore  the  cell  ix  which 
he  was  confined.  A  heavy  chain,  which  bound  his  leg  to  the 
I  floor,  prevented  him  from  moving  more  than  a  few  paces ;  and, 
convinced  that  escape  was  impossible,  he  sank  upon  the  ground 
in  despair. 

Unable  to  assign  any  cause  fur  his  imprisonment,  and  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  offence  he  had  committed,  he  taxed 
his  brain  as  to  every  thing  that  had  recently  happened  to  him. 
This  naturally  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  fair  Cicely— -and 
:  with  her  gentle  image  came  the  recollection  of  the  malicious 
countenance  and  threatening  gestures  of  Lawrence  Nightgall. 
Remembering  w  hat  Magog  had  told  him  of  the  iealousy  and 
vindictive  nature  of  this  person,  and  remembering  also  that 
he  had  heard  him  described  as  tlie  chief  jailer,  he  felt  that  he 
need  seek  no  further  for  the  motive  and  the  author  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment. 

I  The  assurance,  however  which  he  had  thus  gained,  affordel 
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him  no  consolation,  but  rather  tended  to  increase  his  disquiet¬ 
ude.  If  he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  state,  he  might  have  hoped 
for  eventual  release ;  but  placed  in  the  hands  of  so  remorse¬ 
less  and  unscnipulous  an  enemy  as  Nightgall  had  shown  him¬ 
self,  he  felt  he  had  little  to  hope.  This  consideration  filled 
him  with  anguish,  which  was  heightened  as  he  thought  of  the 
triumph  of  his  savage  rival,  who  by  some  means — for  he 
seemed  des[»erute  enough  to  have  i-ecourse  to  any  expedient — 
might  possess  himself  of  the  object  of  his  passion.  Fired  by 
this  thought,  Cholmondeley  again  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
strove  with  all  his  force  to  burst  his  bondage.  But  the  effort 
was  fruitless;  and  by  lacerating  his  hands,  and  straining  his 
limbs,  he  only  added  bodily  torture  to  his  iqental  suffering.— 
Exhausted  at  length,  he  sank  once  more  upon  the  ground. 

By  this  time,  having  become  habituated  to  the  gloom  of 
the  place,  he  fancied  he  couid  make  out  that  it  was  an  arched 
cell  of  a  few  feet  in  width,  and  corresponding  height.  The 
only  light  admitted  was  from  the  entrance,  which  appeared  to 
open  upon  a  passage  bramching  off  on  the  left,  and  upon  a 
further  range  of  dungeons  extending  in  the  same  direction. 

Not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  prisons  of  the  Tower, 
Cholmondeley  felt  against  the  walls  to  try  whether  he  could 
find  any  of  those  melancholy  memorials  which  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  inmates  delighted  to  bequeath  to  their  successors,  and 
which  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  particular  place  of  his  con¬ 
finement.  But  nothing  but  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stone 
met  his  touch.  This  circumstance,  however,  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  cell,  induced  Vim  to  think  that  it  must  be  situated 
beneath,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Devilin  Tower,  as 
he  had  heard  of  a  range  of  subterranean  dungeons  in  that 
quarter ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture. 

The  cell  in  which  he  was  thrown  was  part  of  %  seiies  of  j 
such  dreadful  receptacles,  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  I 
ballium  wall,  and  extending  from  the  Beauchamp  Tower  to 
the  Devilin  Tower.  They  were  appropriated  to  those  pris-  ' 
oners  who  were  doomed  to  confinement  for  life.  ! 

Horrible  recollections  then  Hashed  upon  his  mind  of  the 
dreadful  sufferings  ho  had  heard  that  the  miserable  wretches 
immured  in  these  dungeons  underwent— ^ow  some  wera  tor¬ 
tured — some  destroyed  by  secret  and  expeditious  means — 
others  by  the  more  lingering  process  of  starvation.  As  the 
latter  idea  crossed  him,  he  involuntarily  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  ascertain  whether  any  provisions  had  been  left  him  ; 
but  he  could  find  none. 

The  blood  froze  in  his  veins  as  he  thought  of  dying  thus ; 
his  hair  stiffened  upon  his  head;  and  he  was  only  prevented 
from  crying  out  to  make  his  lamentable  case  known  to  the 
occupants  of  any  of  the  adjoining  ceils,  by  the  conviction  of 
its  utter  futility.  But  this  feeling  passed  aw  ay,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  calmer  and  more  consolatory  reflections.  While  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  Nature  asserted  her  sway,  and  he  dropped 
asleep. 

How  long  he  remained  thus  he  knew  not;  but  ho  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  and  piercing  scream.  Raising  himself, 
he  listened  intently.  The  scream  was  presently  repeated  in 
a  tone  so  shrill  and  unearthly,  that  it  filled  him  with  appre¬ 
hensions  of  a  new  kind.  The  outcry  having  been  a  third  time 
raised,  he  was  debating  within  himself  whether  he  should  in 
any  way  reply  to  it,  when  he  thought  he  beheld  a  shadowy 
figure  glide  along  tho  passage.  It  paused  at  a  short  distance 
from  him.  A  glimmer  of  light  fell  ppon  the  arch  on  the  left, 
but  the  place  where  the  figure  stood  was  buried  in  darkness. 
After  gazing  for  some  time  at  the  mysterious  visitant,  and 
passing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  to  assure  himself  that  his 
eyesight  did  not  deceive  him,  Cholmondeley  summoned  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  address  it.  No  answer  was  returned ;  but  the 
figure,  which  had  the  semblance  of  a  female,  with  the  hands 
raised  and  clasped  together  as  if  in  supplication  or  prayer, 
and  with  a  hood  drawn  over  the  face,  remained  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless.  Suddenly  it  glided  forward,  but  with  a  step  so 
noiseless  and  swift,  that  almost  before  the  esquire  was  aware 
of  the  movement,  it  was  at  his  side.  He  then  felt  a  band 
cold  as  a  marble  placed  upon  his  own,  and  upon  grasping  the 
fingers  they  appeared  so  thin  and  bony,  that  he  thought  lie 
must  have  encountered  a  skeleton.  Paralysed  with  fright, 
Cholmondeley  shrank  back  as  far  as  he  was  able ;  but  the 
figure  pursued  him,  and  shrieked  in  his  ear — “  My  child,  my 
child  !— you  have  taken  my  child !  ” 

Convinced  from  the  voice  that  he  had  a  being  of  this  world  | 
to  deal  with,  the  esquire  seized  her  vestment,  and  resolved  to  j 
detain  her  till  he  had  ascertained  who  she  was  and  what  was  j 
the  cause  of  her  cries ;  but  just  as  be  bad  begun  to  question  I 
her,  a  distant  footstep  was  hrard,  and,  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  ^ 


j  and  crying—**  He  comes  ! — he  comes  !  ” — the  female  broke 
!  from  him  and  disappeared. 

Fresh  shrieks  were  presently  heard  in  a  more  piteous  ton 
than  before,  mixed  with  angry  exclamations  in  a  man’s  voice 
which  Cholmondeley  fancif*d  sounded  like  that  of  Nigbtgall. 
A  door  was  next  shut  with  great  violence;  and  all  became 
silent 

While  he  was  musing  on  this  strange  occurrence,  Cholmon¬ 
deley  heard  footsteps  advancing  along  the  passage  on  the 
left,  and  in  another  moment  Lawrence  Nightgall  stood  before 
him. 

The  jailer,  who  carried  a  lamp,  eyed  the  eaptive  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  and  with  savage  satisfaction. 

**  It  is  to  you,  then,  I  owe  my  imprisonment,  villain,”  end 
Cholmondeley,  regartling  him  sternly. 

“  It  is,”  replied  the  jailer ;  “  and  you  can  readily  conjecture, 
I  doubt  net,  why  I  have  thus  dealt  with  you.” 

“  1  can,”  resumed  the  estjuire;  “your  jealousy  prompted 
you  to  the  deed.  But  you  shall  bitterly  rue  it.” 

“  Bah!”  exclaimed  Nightgall.  “You  are  wholly  in  my 
power.  I  am  not,  however,  come  to  threnten,  but  to  offer  you 
frt*«dom.” 

“  On  what  terms  T”  demanded  Cholmondeley. 

“  On  these,”  replied  the  jailor,  scowling — “  that  you  swear 
to  abandon  Cicely.” 

**  Never !  ”  replied  the  esquire.  (To  be  Continued.) 


THE  MUSICAL  BOX....  A  Soho. 

BY  THOMAS  MOOXB,  BSQ. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Rose,  with  laughing  eyes, 
“Within  tins  box,  by  magic  hid, 

A  tuneful  spi  ite  imprison’d  lies. 

Who  sings  to  me  whene’er  he’s  bid. 

“  Though  roving  once  his  voice  and  wing. 

He’ll  now  lie  still  the  whole  day  long; 

Till  thus  I  touch  the  magic  spring — 

Then  hark  how  sweet  and  blithe  bis  song.” 

“  Ah  Rose,”  I  cried,  “  the  poet’s  lay 

Must  ne’er  ev’n  beauty’s  slave  ^come ; 
Through  earth  and  air  his  song  may  stray, 

If  all  the  while  his  heart’s  at  home. 

“  And  though  in  freedom’s  air  he  dwell, 

Nor  bond  nor  chain  his  spirit  knows. 
Touch  but  the  spring  thou  know’st  so  well, 
And  hark  how  sweet  the  love- song  flows.” 
Thus  pleaded  I  for  freedom’s  right ; 

But  ah,  when  beauty  takes  the  field, 

And  wise  men  seek  defence  in  flight. 

The  doom  of  poets  is  to  yield. 

No  more  my  heart  the  enchantress  braves. 
I’m  now  in  beauty’s  prison  bid ; 

The  sprite  and  1  are  fellow-slaves. 

And  I,  too,  sing  whene’er  I’m  bid. 


Musical  Mems. — Many  persons  imagine  that  no  music 
can  be  composed  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  Beetho¬ 
ven  was  deaf,  yet  he  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  di¬ 
vine  harrr.onies  that  ever  were  scored.  A  musical  doctor  of 
the  present  day,  a  countryman  of  our  own,  has  been  long  bed¬ 
ridden  ;  he  has  had  a  little  table  so  conttructed  as  to  enable 
him  to  go  on  with  his  notation  in  bed.  The  doctor  works  with 
two  pens,  one  in  his  right,  the  other  in  his  left  hand;  with  one 
he  notes  his  bass,  with  the  other  his  tenor,  &c.  It  is  very 
laughable  to  see  him,  when  the  bass  pen  is  dry,  dip  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  tenor  pen,  already  full,  into  the  ink-stand,  or  vice 
versa.  This  is  continusd  sometimes  for  a  minu»e,  until  the 
enraged  musician,  unabled  to  contain  himself  longer,  throws 
both  jjens  away.  Another  musical  genius  of  the  present  time, 
when  composing,  has  been  known  to  leave  his  table,  and  de¬ 
liberately  dip  his  pen  in  the  wash-hand  basin.  Both  of  theso 
gentlemen  compose  “most  eloquent  music”  without  the  help 
of  any  instrument. 
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SECOND  VERSE. 


Beneath  my  Mary’s  fairy  tread 
The  scatter’d  violets  love  to  spring ; 
And  round  her  blooming  path  is  shed 


Incense  from  eve  -  ry  ze  -  phyr’s  wing ; 
Incense  from  every  zephyr’s  wing. 

My  Mary’s  smile  is  like  that  star, 

The  first  that  meets  your  wond’ring  eye, 
Before  Night  rolls  her  ebon  car 

■  r~~i — 
in — 

i  i  *  * 


Thro’  the  dim  por  -  tals  of  the  sky : 
Through  the  dim  portals  of  the  sky. 


THIRD  VERSE. 

\ 

Like  Music  in  its  softest  flight 

O’er  moonlit  waves,  come  Mary’s  words ; 
And  all  her  thoughts  have  wings  of  light, 

:||:  And  rise  as  airily  as  birds — :||: 

In  Poetry’s  exhaustless  mine 
She  lays  the  richest  treasures  bare ; 

And  she  can  make  Harth’s  pebbles  shine 
Like  diamonds  in  the  common  air.  :|: 


FOURTH  VERSE. 

I  cannot  sing  her  beaeteous  charms 
Upon  a  lyre  so  frail  as  mine ; 

But  could  I  win  her  to  these  arms, 

:1|:  That  lyre  would  utter  strains  divine— ;||; 
Oh !  she  is  far  above  comjiare : 

Seek  through  the  world,  you  may  not  find 
A  heart  so  pore,— form  so  fair,— 

:|:  Illumined  by  so  clear  a  mind  !  :|: 


i 
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STANZAS. 

BY  MISS  SEWSBUEV. 

I  mourn  thee,  yet  I  do  not  weep 
That  thou  art  mine  no  more ; 

I  love  thee,  yet  my  feelings  sleep 
In  silence  as  before: 

A  common  loss  might  tears  bewail, 

But  not  a  loss  like  thine 
And  words  might  serve  love’s  fancied  tale, 
But  never  love  like  mine. 

I  wronged  thee,  and  the  silken  thread 
That  bound  our  hearts  in  one 
(Through  years  of  gloom  apd  anguish  fled) 
Hath  severed — thine  is  gone ! 

Now  others  in  thy  gentle  eye 

Love’s  tender  truths  may  see, 

And  I  shall  gaze  like  them,  but  spy 
No  look  of  love  for  me. 

The  smiles  that  once  were  all  my  own 
Must  be  another’s  pride. 

And  tears  that  flowed  for  me  alone 
Now  flow  for  all  beside! 

Nay,  nay,  I  blame  thee  not;  the  wrong, 
Fault,  folly,  all  were  mine  ; 

For  thou  hadst  loved  and  suffered  long. 

Ere  change  of  soul  was  thise. 

Loved  One!  no  tear  is  in  my  eye. 

Though  pangs  my  bosom  thrill. 

For  I  have  learned  when  others  sigh. 

To  suffer,  yet  be  still. 

Passion,  and  Pride,  and  Flattery  strove — 
They  made  a  wreck  of  me  ; 

But,  oh !  I  never  ceased  to  love — 

I  never  loved  but  thee ! 

My  heart  is  with  our  early  dream, 

And  still  thy  influence  knows, 

Still  seeks  thy  shadow  on  the  stream 
Of  memory  as  it  flows. 

Still  hangs  o’er  all  the  records  bright 
Of  moments  brighter  still. 

Ere  Love  withdrew  his  starry  light. 

Ere  thou  hadst  suffered  ill. 

’T  is  vain !  ’t  is  vain!  no  human  will 
Can  bid  that  time  return ; 

There ’s  not  a  light  on  earth  can  fill 
Again  Love’s  darkened  urn. 

*T  is  vain  ! — upon  my  heart,  my  brow, 
Broods  grief  no  words  can  tell ! — 

But  grief  itself  is  idle  now : 

Beloved  one,  fare  thee  well ! 


VINCENT  BELLINI  AND  HIS  MUSIC. 

BY  L.  W.  TI  NELLI. 

Those  who  have  never  visited  the  Italian  peninsula  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  that  classic  country,  nor  of  the  different  fea¬ 
tures  and  moral  constitution  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
something  so  celestial  in  the  climate,  so  ravishing  in  the  va¬ 
ried  scenery  of  its  mountains,  its  lakes,  its  beautiful  hills, 
which  are  in  every  season  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  ver¬ 
dure  and  fruits,  that  it  is  impossible  foi  the  most  lively  ima¬ 
gination  to  arrive  at  the  reality  from  a  full  description.  The 
softness  of  the  Italian  sun,  and  the  voluptuousness  of  the  air, 
exert,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  influence  not  only  on  the  feelings 
of  that  lively  and  sensitive  people,  bu’’.  also  on  their  minds  by 
constant  external  impressions.  It  is  therefore  not  doubted 
that  all  the  greatest  men  of  Italy,  whose  iiainos  are  now  cher¬ 
ished  and  veni'i-atcd  by  all  the  civilized  nations,  were  more  i  n- 
debted  to  the  benevolent  nature  of  their  country  than  to  any 
otlier  cause  for  their  well-deserved  celebrity.  Such  at  least 
was  the  case  with  Vincent  Bellini,  a  native  of  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  the  sweeteet  and  most  romantic  composer  of  music  in 
our  days. 


Bellini  and  his  Music, 


Vincent  Bellini  was  one  of  those  sublime  emanations  which 
providence  sometimes  presents  to  human  kind  to  adorn  it,  and 
to  charm  the  ills  of  our  existence  upon  the  earth.  Bellini 
entered  very  young  in  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples,  where 
Zingarelli  was  the  professor  of  contrapunto.  VVe  ai-e  not 
able  to  say  whether,  from  the  instructions  of  this  illustrious 
old  master,  or  from  his  own  mind,  the  young  Bellini  derived 
that  refined  taste  which  guides  him  in  all  his  dramatic  per¬ 
formances ;  but  if  we  consider  tljje  striking  difference. between 
Bellini’s  music,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Italian  school,  we  feel 
:  inclined  to  believe,  that  to  his  genius  alone  we  are  indebted 
I  for  those  divine  inspirations  which  enrapture  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  people  of  the  world 

Ihe  style  of  Bellini’s  music  is  almost  inimitable,  for  he 
wrote  his  operas  from  the  deepest  impi'essions  of  his  soul,  and 
very  few  men  are  susceptible  of  such  impressions.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  observed  that  at  the  first  representation  of  an  opera  by 
Bellini,  the  audience  was  rather  astonished,  than  pleased,  be¬ 
cause  the  beauties  of  his  performances  arc  not^iuch  as  to 
create  a  sudden  enthusiasm  in  a  public  not  yet  accustomed  to 
kis  melodies;  but  delight  was  gradually incivasing  among  sen- 
I  sible  and  enlightened  people,  and  new  beauties,  new  wonders 
■  were  discovered  in  all  the  subsequent  representations  ;  this 
was  the  case  with  the  opera  11  Piratay  and  even  the  Norma. 
Some  soi-disant  connoisseurs,  talking  about  Bellini’s  and  Ros¬ 
sini’s  compositions,  tried  to  make  a  comparison  between  these 
I  celebrated  masters :  but  there  is  no  resemblance  of  any  sort 
{  between  the  styles  of  the  two.  Rossini’s  liveliness  and  good 
]  humor  give  a  peculiar  feature  to  bis  melodies.  The  man  of 
^  the  world  and  of  good  company  used  to  impress  his  works 
i  with  the  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of  his  lively  disposition.  To 
J  him  love  was  the  matter  of  joy,  and  his  music  the  exj^rcssion 
I  of  happiness ;  while  in  Bellini’s  compositions  the  com- 
1  mon  feelings  and  the  sensations,  of  which  every  human 
I  being  is  susceptible,  are  overpowered  by  the  expression 
'  of  a  transcendant  and  supernatural  inspiration.  To  him  love 
was  the  whole  poem  of  life,  the  highest  vocation  of  human 
I  nature.  I  accompanied  Bellini  to  one  of  the  most  splendid 
balls  in  Milan,  a  few  years  before  his  death.  Evei^  thing 
around  was  joy,  gai'ity  and  voluptuousness.  The  young  com¬ 
poser  only  discovered  in  his  elegant  apjiearance  the  most  pro¬ 
found  sadness ;  and  bis  eyes  seemed  hesitating  between  a 
tear  and  a  forced  smile. ,  I^knew  the  secret  of  his  heart:  the 
poor  young  man  was  in  love,  and  was  unfortunate  in  his  pas¬ 
sion,  for  the  woman  of  his  affection  could  never  be  his.  I 
I  brought  him  home,  where  he  immediately  seated  himfelf  at 
i  the  piano  and  conij-osed  extempore  one  of  the  most  applauded 
I  specimens  of  music  of  the  Italian  theatre,  the  dno  in  the  ope¬ 
ra  La  Norma,  Meco  alV  attar  di  Veriere.  Such  were  tie 
I  spontaneous  inspirations  which  gave  to  Bellini’s  music  the 
j  strong  energy  of  Haydn,  the  expression  of  Paesiello,  and  the 
sweetness  of  Cimarosa. 

I  Bellini  wrote  several  pieces  of  sacred  music,  and  a  few 
I  operas  of  little  importance  at  Naples;  but  he  was  destined  to 
i  find  the  scene  of  his  greatest  trium[)hs  «n  the  stage  of  the 
I  featro  del  scala  at  Milan.  11  Pirata,  La  Straniera,  I  Cap- 
I  uleti  i  e  Menteccki,  and  La  Somnambula,hnA  already  raised 
I  the  name  of  Bellini  to  the  highest  reputation,  when  the  cele- 
!  brated  La  Norma  was  performed.  The  enthusiasm  excited 
{  by  this  astonishing  production  is  beyond  all  description.  In  a 
I  few  months  the  Norma  became  the  favorite  performance  of 
all  the  Italian  and  foreign  stages,  and  crossed  the  immense 
distance  of  the  ocean  to  delight  the  ears  of  the  trans- Atlantic 
inhabitants.  Soon  after  this  new  triumph,  he  was  called  to 
Paris,  where  he  wrote  in  the  greatest  style  the  opera  11 
I  Purilani.  It  was  the  last  song  of  the  Swan !  !  One  mom- 
I  ing  in  the  month  of  Octol>er,  1835,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
I  hastened  to  the  streets  of  that  immense  capital,  to  contem- 
’  plate  the  numerous  and  select  crowd  which  were  following  a 
I  funeral  procession.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  loving  men 
j  in  the  centre  of  modern  civilization  were  among  the  crowd. — 
i  Sadness  and  sorrow  were  in  the  countenance  of  every  one. 

1  A  plaiutivc  and  moving  music  added  to  the  melancholy  scene, 
j  Death  had  reaped  one  of  the  finest  flow’ers  of  nature.  The 
'  funeral  concourse  stopped  at  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
where  the  coffin  was  deposited,  and  one  hour  after  a  modest 
cross  was  raised  on  the  ground,  with  the  following  inscription  ; 

‘  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Vincent  Bellini.^  Bellini  was  enly 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  died.  His  disposition  was 
good,  though  exceedingly  passionate,  his  appearance  was  no¬ 
ble  and  expressive,  his  genius  vast  as  creatioa,  and  bis  soul  | 
innocent  and  gentle  as  the  first  sigh  of  love. 
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